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A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  GOD 

BY  TIMOTHY  PESHKOFF 

Dostoevsky  once  said:  “The  Russian  people  are  a  Grange 
i  phenomenon  in  the  hi^ory  of  mankind.  Their  chanu^er  is  so 
I  different  from  that  of  the  other  people  of  Europe,  that  to  this 
^  day  Europeans  have  failed  to  under^nd  it,  and  they  miscon^ 
^rue  it  at  every  turn.”  In  his  book  on  The  Wisdom  of  God,* 
Dr.  Bulgakoff  offers  a  key  to  the  under^nding  of  the  “Grange  phenom' 
enon.” 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  about  Russia  both  here  and  in 
England,  but  that  gigantic  country  ^till  remains  a  my^ry  to  the  We^em 
world.  Only  ye^erday  it  was  known  as  “svyataya  Russe,”  Holy  Russia; 
today  it  is  a  godless  country.  Only  ye^erday  Bukharin,  Trotzky,  Rukoff, 
Zinoviev  and  other  leading  Communis  were  the  heroes  and  idols  of  the 
greater  revolution  in  human  hi^ory;  today  they  are  discredited,  Gripped 
of  all  honors,  and  executed  as  traitors.  What  shall  we  hear  frcm  Russia 
next?  How  can  these  things  be  explained?  Is  it  because  for  almo^  a 
thousand  years  the  Russian  soul  has  been  nourished  by  the  Greek  Or' 
thodox  theology? 

Professor  Bulgakoff  believes  that  the  roots  of  this  peculiarly  Russian 
theology  are  in  what  he  terms  Sophiology.  He  reminds  us:  “After  the 
fill  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Russia  considered  herself  its  heir  and  the 
true  center  of  Orthodoxy.  Russia  became  the  ‘Holy  Empire,’  the  ‘Third 
Rome’”. 

Dr.  Bulgakoff  is  one  of  the  few  living  authorities  on  both  ancient  and 
modem  Greek  Orthodox  theology.  He  is  by  no  means  merely  a  narrow 
“orthodox”  theologian.  In  1898,  having  completed  a  course  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Moscow,  he  continued  his  ^dies  abroad.  In  Germany, 
France  and  England,  he  ^died  the  same  sources  which  Marx  and  Lenin 
have  built  upon.  He  afterwards  said  of  himself:  “I  was  one  of  the  leaders 

*  The  Wisdom  of  God:  A  Brief  Summary  of  Sophiology.  By  Very  Reverend  Sergius 
Bulgakoff,  Dean  of  the  Russian  Theological  InAitute,  Paris.  Prcfece  by  Dr.  Frank  Gavin. 
New  York.  Paisley  Press.  1938.  223  pages.  $2.00. 
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of  Russian  Marxism.  But  today  I  am  a  devoted  prie^  of  the  Holy  Or^ 
thodox  Church,  a  definite  representative  of  the  so-called  sophiological 
dodtrine.” 

Professor  Bulgakoff  finds  the  center  and  ^rting'point  of  Sophiology 
in  a  “Unity'in'God,”  in  Chri^,  in  man,  in  the  universe.  The  created  world 
is  united  with  the  divine  world  in  divine  Sophia.  Heaven  stoops  toward 
earth;  the  world  is  not  only  a  world  in  itself,  it  is  also  the  world  in  God, 
and  God  abides  not  only  in  heaven  but  also  on  earth  with  man.” 

In  thus  devoting  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Slavic  soul. 
Dr.  Bulgakoff  has  abandoned  the  honor  and  pre^ige  of  worldly  success 
and  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the  religious  problems  of  today  and  the 
future.  A  former  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Moscow,  and  an  out^nding  interpreter  of  the  Marxian  theories,  he 
entered  the  prie^hood  in  the  darken  days  of  the  Bolshevik  oppression  of 
religion.  That  he  did  not  lose  his  life  along  with  numerous  other  Russian 
prie^  is  perhaps  due  to  his  earlier  radicalism.  He  was  however  exiled  in 
1923.  Today  he  is  Dean  in  the  Russian  Theological  Seminary  in  Paris. 

Since  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian  church  had  been  under  the  domina' 
tion  of  the  Czars,  a  condition  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  Russian 
theologian  to  pursue  any  sort  of  untrammeled  inve^igation.  “All  the 
wealth  of  symbolism  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  ecclesia^ical 
antiquities,”  he  has  written,  “but  covered  by  the  du^  of  ages,  it  has  been 
of  no  use  to  anyone.  The  time  has  come,  however,  for  us  to  sweep  away 
the  duA  of  the  ages,  and  to  decipher  the  sacred  writing,  to  rein^te  the 
tradition  of  the  church,  which  as  a  living  tradition  is  all  but  broken.” 
Some  of  his  ^tements  so  birred  up  the  Russian  Orthodox  theologians  of 
the  old  school  that  they  held  a  special  conference  at  which  Dr.  Bulgakoff 
was  accused  of  heresy.  He  defended  himself  successfully,  however,  again^ 
their  charges.  One  of  his  mo^  significant  ^tements  in  this  controversy 
runs:  ‘There  are  two  opposite  poles  in  the  Chri^ian  attitude  toward 
life,  and  each  of  them,  taken  without  its  opposite,  is  extreme  and  untrue. 
They  are,  fir^,  world'denying  Manicheism,  which  separates  God  from 
the  world  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  thus  makes  the  exigence  of  God' 
Manhood  out  of  the  que^ion;  and  secondly,  an  acceptance  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  combined  with  submission  to  its  values,  the  attitude  which  may 
be  termed  secularization.” 

Professor  Bulgakoff  bases  all  his  vital  points  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  ancient  authorities  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all 
of  the  mo^  important  of  whom  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.  Evangelical 
Prote^nts  will  find  very  intere^ing  his  treatment  of  such  que^ions  as 
those  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Virgin  Birth,  from  the 
^rting  point  of  his  sophiological  dogma  “Wisdom  belongs  to  God  (“All 
wisdom  cometh  from  the  Lord,  and  is  with  Him  forever”). 

The  Bolsheviki  have  bent  all  their  efforts  toward  the  deAruAion  of 
religion  and  the  Church  of  Russia.  Have  they  succeeded?  What  churches 
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are  they  trying  to  de^roy?  The  answers  to  these  que^ions  are  found  in 
the  la^  chapter  of  this  book.  The  Wisdom  of  God:  “The  Church  is  more 
than  an  in^itution  which  happened  to  appear  at  a  definite  period  in 
hi^ory.  It  is  more  than  a  congregation  of  men,  based  on  true  fellowship 
of  spirit  in  dod:rine  and  discipline.  It  is  in  fa(it  more  than  the  whole  of 
its  hi^ory,  and  belongs,  primarily,  not  to  time  alone,  but  to  eternity. 
It  is  not  merely  that  it  is  of  divine  in^itution;  its  very  mode  of  exigence 
is  divine;  and  its  exigence  in  God  is  prior  to,  antedates,  or  more  exadtly, 
conditions  its  hi^orical  exigence.”  Can  Russian  communism  de^roy  the 
true  Church  of  God?  Dr.  Bulgakoff  denies  that  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
“The  freedom  of  the  rebellious  creature  cannot  hold  out  to  the  end  again^ 
divine  Wisdom,  on  the  empty  resources  of  its  own  nothingness.  For  in 
reality  there  is  but  one  true  exigence,  the  divine.  There  is  only  one  God. 
In  Him  is  divine  Wisdom,  and  outside  Him — nothing  forever.  .  .  For 
mankind  can  gain  Wisdom  only  in  freedom,  though  it  be  created  freedom, 
learning  with  its  human  will  and  energy.” 

Professor  Bulgakoff  has  a  powerful  personality  which  is  well  worth 
^udying.  The  Wisdom  of  God  aroused  the  ire  of  the  old  hierarchy  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Metropolitan  Antonin  accused  its 
author  of  adding  a  fourth  person  to  the  Trinity,  but  the  charge  of  heresy 
was  withdrawn  and  Dr.  Bulgakoff  has  been  left  undi^urbed.  This  book, 
and  others  of  his,  have  been  translated  into  dozens  of  languages. 

This  great  leader  and  thinker  had  a  part  in  the  downfall  of  one  of 
the  greater  modem  empires,  and  in  the  events  which  followed  it.  He 
thoroughly  under^nds  the  soul  of  Russia,  the  causes  and  roots  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit.  As  an  expert  economic,  sociologi^  and  theologian, 
he  is  well  versed  in  the  popular  political  and  religious  movements  of  our 
day.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  theologians  in  the  Church  which 
he  represents,  and  this  la^  of  his  books  may  well  be  considered  prophetic. 
— J^ew  YorJ{  City. 
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La  Plata,  Marcos  Fingerit  Editor;  Coinin' 
na,  Buenos  Aires,  Cesar  Tiempo  Editor; 
OefU,  a  poetry  magazine,  Mendoza,  Ricar- 
do  Tudela  Editor;  Letras  de  Mexico,  Me' 
xico  City,  Odtavio  G.  Barreda  Editor; 
Letras,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  Spanish. 

“I  learned  suddenly  and  forever  that 
Leopardi's  real  greatness  re^s  on  this 
secret,  on  this  art  which  he  possesses  of 
comforting  the  troubled.” — Karl  Vosslcr, 
in  CoroTM. 

“Germany  has  given  the  world  four  real 
poets;  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Goe' 
the,  Stefiin  George  and  (Rainer  Maria) 
Rilke.” — Alfred  Perils,  in  T’icn  Hsia 
Monthly,  Shanghai. 


The  famous  Madrid  publishing  house  of 
Espasa-Calpe  has  moved  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Their  address  there  is  Calle  de  Tacuari,  no. 
328.  They  are  publishing  a  Coleccion  Aus' 
tral,  which  consiAs  of  reimpressions  of  such 
Aandard  works  as  Galdos’  Marianela;  Me- 
nendez  Pidal’s  EStudios  literarios;  Ortega  y 
Gasset’s  La  rebelidn  de  las  masas. 

The  Venezuelan  noveli^  and  critic 
Ru6no  Blancc^Fombona,  who  lived  abroad 
for  many  years,  has  returned  to  Venezuela 
and  is  now  governor  of  the  State  of  Miran- 
da. 

TTie  ReviSla  Hispanica  Modema,  of 
Columbia  University,  li^  the  following 
new  Spanish' American  magazines:  Pdhula, 


THE  LITERARY  FRONT  IN 
REBEL  SPAIN 

BY  E.  GRIMWADE 


Modern  warfare  notoriously  commandeers  the  talents  as 
well  as  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens.  Both  facftions  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  have  marshalled  a  literary  front 
though  mo^  of  the  “big  guns"  of  Spanish  letters  are  silent 
on  an  issue  which  is  being  decided  by  force  rather  than 
persuasion.  Such  internationally  known  writers  as  Ortega  y  Gasset  and 
Madariaga  have  preferred  the  safety  of  exile  to  the  contagion  of  war 
hy^eria  and  the  tyranny  of  censorship.  Their  lukewarmness  is  execrated 
by  both  factions. 

Tragedy  has  claimed  several  writers  who  ^yed  in  Spain.  Among 
them,  Federico  Garda  Lorca  who  treasured  the  folk  songs  of  the  south 
met  his  death  before  a  rebel  firing  squad.  The  aged  Vald^  faded  away 
almo^  unnoticed  in  besieged  Madrid.  Unamuno  alone  of  the  er^while 
great  raised  his  voice  for  the  rebel  cause.  The  intransigent  individualiA 
who  opposed  the  didatorship  of  Primo  de  Rivera  recoiled  in  horror 
before  the  glare  of  proletarian  revolution.  “One  speaks  of  the  government 
of  Madrid,"  he  wrote,  “but  there  is  no  government  there.  Power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  liberated  convid  who  brandishes  a  gun.  I  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  nationalids  (the  rebels) 
for  they  are  fighting  for  dvilization  againd  barbarism." 

Unamuno  died  in  Salamanca  lad  year,  and  his  bud  adorning  a  dairway 
of  the  University  surveys  the  approach  of  all  who  enter  the  Minidry  of 
Press  and  Propaganda  which  occupies  the  deserted  class  rooms.  Apart 
from  lending  his  name  in  support  of  their  cause,  Unamuno  saw  no  service 
in  the  literary  front  of  the  rebels.  He  belonged  to  an  older  generation. 

The  spirit  of  the  famous  Generation  of  1898  which  sought  national 
revival  through  a  liberal  enlightenment  is  virtually  banished  from  Spain. 
The  loyalids,  indeed,  present  themselves  to  the  world  as  its  heirs,  but  in 
that  Cave  of  Adullam  presided  over  by  the  government  at  Barcelona 
anarchism,  particularism  and  marxism  mud  also  be  reckoned  in  the  family. 
These,  at  lead,  are  the  vociferous  philosophies,  not  the  speculative  modera^ 
tion  espoused  in  1898.  Only  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda  abroad  has  it 
been  found  convenient  to  shelter  behind  that  urbane  mantle. 

The  complex  of  intereds  which  make  up  the  rebel  camp  is  no  less 
varied  and  equally  extreme  in  dodrine.  A  subdantial  proportion  of  the 
middle  classes,  indeed,  have  been  won  over  by  General  Franco's  claim  that 
he  is  redoring  order.  Like  the  landowners  and  churchmen,  these  people 
feel  that  their  property  could  be  in  safer  hands  than  those  of  a  popular 
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front  government.  Personal  fear  often  supplemented  economic  intere^, 
for  they  wear  collars  and  ties,  which  adornments  were  considered  as 
marks  of  the  beaA  in  many  parts  of  Spain  during  the  hedtic  months  that 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  ho^ilities. 

The  case  of  a  country  docftor  in  E^remadura  may  help  to  typify  this 
important  though  rather  inarticulate  class  of  rebel  supporters.  He  served 
a  poverty  ^ricken  neighborhood  for  fees  incredibly  low  according  to 
American  ^ndards.  Yet  he  went  in  terror  of  his  life.  Threats  and  insults 
followed  him  on  his  rounds.  Agitators  proclaimed  him  as  “one  of  the  ex' 
ploiters.”  Trade  union  delegations  visited  his  home  for  the  exadtion  of 
contributions,  menacing  his  wife  with  dire  consequences  if  she  resided 
their  demands.  The  civil  war  came  almo^  as  a  deliverance  to  him.  The 
multiplication  of  such  Tories  explains  how  many  persons  of  moderate 
in^indts  come  to  be  associated  with  the  rebels  in  what  appears  at  once 
as  a  revolutionary  and  a  reactionary  cause.  They  devote  themselves  to 
war  work,  but  are  seldom  found  serving  in  the  literary  front. 

The  traditionali^s  are  similarly  inarticulate.  While  thoughts  are  often 
ascribed  to  them,  they  prefer  ge^ures.  In  some  respects  Unamuno  might 
be  reckoned  their  prophet  in  his  celebration  of  the  Spanish  spirit,  but  their 
rcxDts  hark  back  further  in  generations  of  loyalty  to  the  loA  cause  of  Don 
Carlos  cherished  in  simple  peasant  homes  of  Navarre.  General  Franco’s 
be^  regiments  are  recruited  from  this  ultra  conservative  movement  which 
would  remote  Spanish  in^itutions  military,  monarchical  and  ecclesia^cal 
to  the  glories  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  identify  these  romantici^  with  any  merely 
passive  desire  to  revert  to  the  decadenc::e  which  has  charadterizecl  Spanish 
in^tutions  during  recent  crenturies.  They  dream  rather  of  the  days  when 
Spanish  arms  were  known  and  feared  throughout  Europe,  when  the 
Spanish  monarchy  its  shadow  over  a  world,  when  Spain  was  the  un^ 
yielding  bulwark  of  Catholic  Chri^ianity.  Like  Unamuno,  they  seek  a 
renewal  of  the  vital  energy  which  emerges  in  an  age  of  faith,  the  tragic 
sense  of  life.  Their  feeling  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  conscious 
determination  to  forget  the  pa^  recommended  by  the  Generation  of  1898, 
“a  double  turn  of  the  key  to  the  tomb  of  the  Cid’’  as  Joaquin  Co^ 
phrased  it. 

They  also  insiA  upon  the  Spanishness  of  tradition.  The  in^itutions 
they  would  preserve  and  re^re  are  not  merely  old.  They  grew  on  Spanish 
soil.  Spain  cannot  be  made  great  by  borrowings  from  other  lands,  by  imita' 
tions  of  French  and  German  intellecftuality,  by  importations  of  Russian  or 
American  materialism.  Vitality  mu^  be  indigenous.  Energy  can  only 
spring  from  a  culture  that  is  wholly  Spanish.  Such  at  lea^  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  traditionalism  attributed  by  the  rather  noisy  falangi^  to  the 
generally  inarticulate  faith  of  Navarre.  And  this  nationalism  Sress  forms 
the  basis  for  cooperation  between  two  movements  that  are  otherwise 
conSitutionally  opposed. 
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Pracftically  speaking,  it  is  the  felangi^s  who  man  the  literary  front  of 
the  rebels.  Their  proposals  are  aAonishing  to  anyone  who  has  assumed 
that  the  rebel  cause  was  wholly  reaeftionary.  If  the  traditionali^s  have 
their  gaze  fixed  upon  an  older  Spain,  it  is  the  fiilangi^s  who  are  preparing 
the  blue  prints  of  a  New  Spain  that  will  be  bom  if  the  rebel  armies  are 
vieftorious.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  separate  parties  were  fused  by  decree 
of  the  generalissimo,  but  the  program  adopted  officially  by  the  united  party 
was  the  falangi^  program.  Theirs  is  the  pkn  to  replace  the  capitaliA  sy^em 
by  national  syndicalism,  to  socialize  banks  and  utilities,  to  regulate  agri' 
culture  and  indu^ry  for  the  welfare  of  all  Spaniards.  They  are  “New 
Dealers”  in  the  fulled  sense,  though  they  out^rip  the  American  New  Deal 
in  their  radicalness. 

“Spain — One,  Great  and  Free”;  “Freedom,  Bread  and  Ju^ice”;  “Up 
Spain”  are  the  slogans  pla^ered  by  the  falangto  over  rebel  territory, 
shouted  by  them  from  the  housetops  and  dutifully  echoed  by  the  tradi' 
tionali^  who  gives  them  his  own  romantic  meaning.  They  provide  the 
texts  for  the  group  of  relatively  unknown  authors  in  the  rebel  literary 
front. 

The  daily  press  is  filled  with  their  exhortations,  but  a  condensation 
of  their  work  appears  in  a  monthly  publication  entitled  Fe.  This  magazine 
professes  to  “reproduce  besides  original  writings  others  previously  pub' 
lished  in  times  when  hate  and  fear  silenced  them,  but  which  retain  the 
value  of  novelty  through  their  pertinency  and  depth.”  Literary  and 
philosophic  comments,  explanations  of  planks  in  the  official  program  and 
descriptions  of  the  spiritual  experiences  which  begat  the  movement  during 
the  didtatorship  of  Primo  de  Rivera  form  the  main  content. 

The  son  of  the  dictator,  Jose  Antonio  Primo  de  Rivera,  is  celebrated  as 
the  founder  of  the  Falange.  He  was  an  orator  and  organizer  rather  than 
a  writer,  arousing  in  the  classrooms  and  the  Greets  about  the  University 
of  Madrid  a  violent  revolt  not  only  again^  foreign  ideologies,  but  also 
again^  the  prosaic  reformism  of  his  father.  The  didtatorship  which  kept 
order  and  conciliated  mildly  progressive  tendencies  was  condemned  for 
its  lack  of  purpose  and  convidtion. 

Jose  Antonio  was  captured  by  the  loyali^s  in  Alcaniz  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  After  a  few  weeks  imprisonment  he  was  executed,  thus  pro' 
viding  the  Falange  with  a  martyr  and  a  Quixote  whose  mission  was  to 
confront  the  Spanish  people  with  their  shame.  His  pretty  si^er.  Pilar 
Primo  de  Rivera,  who  survives  to  head  the  women’s  organization  in  the 
Falange,  is  similarly  surrounded  with  the  aura  of  a  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 

Not  as  Quixote,  but  as  Augu^us  is  Jose  Antonio  portrayed  in  a 
memorial  by  Gim^ez  Caballero.  As  Augu^us  fulfilled  the  founder’s 
task  of  the  assassinated  Caesar,  so,  had  he  lived,  might  the  son  of  Primo 
de  Rivera  have  completed  and  perfedted  the  work  of  consolidation  and 
discipline  begun  by  his  father. 

Among  the  propagandi^  of  the  falangi^  sentiment  Gim^ez  Caba^ 
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Hero  is  the  mo^  important.  A  pupil  of  Ortega  y  Gasset,  his  Genius  of 
Spain  is  a  rebuke  to  his  professor’s  speculative  pessimism.  Ortega  belonged 
to  the  Generation  of  1898,  but  the  triumph  of  that  movement  in  the  revolu' 
tion  of  1931  evoked  from  him  only  the  mournful  commentary  of  his  Inver' 
tebrate  Spain.  In  contra^  to  the  sophi^icated  defeatism  of  this  work, 
Gimenez  Caballero  writes  with  the  naive  joy  which  characfterizes  all  the 
writers  who  take  their  coloring  from  the  Falange. 

“Audace,  toujours  de  I’audace,”  is  their  response  to  the  problems  of 
invertebrate  Spain.  Aroused  nationalism  is  their  remedy  alike  for  deca- 
dence,  social  inju^ice,  separatism  of  Basque,  Catalan  and  Galician,  sub' 
servience  to  foreign  philosophies  and  fashions.  The  creative  genius  of  the 
Spanish  race  is  invoked  to  dispel  these  spec^tres  of  doom.  So  Gimenez  Ca' 
ballero  writes:  “Spaniards:  is  it  not  true  that  the  eternal  ranges  through 
the  world  in  torment  and  conflidt  like  the  clouds  in  the  sky?  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  this  war'like  world  Spain  can  once  more  assume  a  leading  role? 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  speaking  madness,  nonsense,  caprice  or  foolish' 
ness.  I  aflirm  to  you  that  these  are  not  legendary  nor  insub^ntial  evils. 
Spaniards :  for  the  fir^  time  for  three  centuries  there  is  a  Spanish  soul  which 
creates  for  us,  seriously  and  fundamentally,  an  optimism,  a  greatness,  a  re' 
con^rudtion,  a  joyousness.  Do  not  smile  nor  weaken  in  the  thought  that 

the  case  of  Spain  is  different  today  than  in  the  Golden  Age . You 

tell  me  that  the  Spaniard  of  the  fifteenth  century  fought  on  terms  of  equal' 
ity  with  other  nations.  But  tell  me;  have  we  not  ^ill  the  ingenious  German 
and  the  practical  Englishman  to  provide  the  arms  and  the  Genovese  and 
the  Jew  to  supply  the  ways  and  means?  The  Spaniard  is  bom  to  command. 
That  we  know.  Anyone  can  provide  all  this  technology  and  economics. 
The  unique  essential  is  the  genius  to  command  and  to  universalize.  And 
as  it  was  possible  once,  so  now.’’ 

Bomba^ic  irrationality  parades  with  gu^o  in  such  ^tements.  The 
appeal  is  not  to  commonsense  nor  reasoning,  but  to  faith  and  force.  The 
liberal  will  smile  as  he  is  bidden,  but  to  the  soul  despairing  and  wearied 
with  discouragement  there  is  a  my^ic  appeal.  It  happened  once  in  an  age  of 
faith  that  the  impossible  became  possible.  Spain  may  be  lifted  by  its  boot' 
^raps  again.  So  shout:  Up,  Spain!  “Spain  is  calling  for  my^ics  who  prO' 
claim  that  the  supreme  dignity  of  man,  the  Spanish  man,  is  not  to  seek  the 
felicity  of  comfort  or  material  progress,  but  the  life  of  risk,  the  peril  of 
creation,  the  tragic  sense  of  being,  wherein  words  like  sorrow  and  war 
attain  an  affirmative  beauty.’’ 

For  the  de^mAion  which  now  prevails  in  Spain  the  “tragic  sense  of 
being’’  muA  assume  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  and  the  folangi^ 
might  be  asked  to  show  where  are  the  fruits  of  this  my^ic  creativity.  He 
could  only  reply  that  national  greatness  is  the  essential  parent  of  crea' 
tivity.  Shakespeare’s  England  drew  its  vitality  from  the  same  source  of 
energy  that  was  wre^ing  from  Spain  her  imperial  de^iny.  Similarly,  the 
self'confidence  and  optimism  that  will  accompany  the  triumph  of  the  na' 
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tional  sentiment  in  the  war  will  certainly  blossom  in  the  arts.  When  Spain 
has  resumed  her  place  as  a  fir^  class  power,  supreme  on  land,  at  sea  and  in 
the  air,  dynamic  in  social  development  and  prosperous  through  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  her  national  resources,  new  arts  will  bloom. 

“In  Spain  it  begins  to  dawn"  is  the  theme^song  of  the  rebel  literary 
front.  Both  spiritually  and  materially,  it  is  claimed,  the  New  Spain  re^ 
deemed  from  decadence  and  spurred  toward  greatness  by  an  irresi^ible 
faith  is  already  a  fidt.  Never  were  working  conditions  in  Spain  better  than 
they  are  in  rebel  territory  today.  Farmers  receive  good  prices  and  food 
is  kept  cheap  through  government  regulation.  Housing  projedis  are  being 
completed.  If  there  is  no  passion  for  universal  literacy  as  is  reported  among 
the  loyali^s,  at  leait  “careers  are  open  to  the  talented”  in  party  organiza' 
tion.  In  countless  social  enterprises,  there  is  evidence  of  enthusiasm  and 
self'sacrifice  available  for  social  recon^rudtion. 

Disregard  their  rantings  for  “an  out'size  Spain,”  and  the  writers  of  the 
Falange  can  hardly  be  di^inguished  from  the  marxi^  and  anarchies  they 
denounce  so  bitterly.  The  similarity  is  indeed  openly  acknowledged  in  an 
article  by  Raimundo  Fernandez  Cue^:  “The  Falange  is  making  war  with 
a  more  profound  sense  of  humanity  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
annals  of  warfare.  No  one  feels  more  compassion  for  those  who  oppose 
us  than  we  ourselves;  and  so  our  sorrow  is  doubled  as  their  suffering  is 
added  to  ours,  for  we  know  that  those  who  hate  and  kill  us  today  will 
raise  their  hand  with  the  palm  open  to  heaven  tomorrow,  and  their 
Up,  Spain!  will  be  as  enthusia^ic  as  ours,  and  more  enthusia^ic  than  that 
of  many  who  now  pretend  to  be  on  our  side.” 

Only  the  sequel  of  the  war  can  furnish  the  acid  te^  for  the  florid 
yet  earned  promises  of  the  rebel  literary  front.  Only  time  will  reveal 
whether  the  New  Spain  will  inspire  the  same  efforts  in  peace^work  as 
have  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  whether  disillusion^ 
ment,  dissension  and  chronic  lethargy  will  combine  to  quench  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  recon^rucition. — Chicago. 

AAA 

“In  Barbados  there  is  a  leper  settlement, 
where  many  inmates  have  become  blind  as 
a  result  of  the  disease.  For  a  time,  they  were 
consoled  by  being  able  to  read  books  printed 
in  Braille.  The  consolation  was  short-lived, 
for  the  leprosy  has  now  attacked  their 
fingers — and  even  the  Braille  books  are 
closed  to  thosewhose  finger-tips  are  gone... 

The  lepers  have  asked  for  a  talking  book 
machine.  Not  only  was  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  sympathetic  toward  the 
reque^  but  it  was  possible  to  send  out  such 
a  machine  at  once,  with  a  number  of  works 
reproduced  on  gramophone  records.  It  is  a 
Grange  world  wherein  men  have  anticipated 


such  a  need,  and  Striven  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
science  to  satisfy  it — a  world  in  which, 
at  the  same  time,  some  proclaim  ‘Blood, 
fire,  personah'ty’  as  a  slogan  and  others 
declare  ‘Man  is  what  he  eats.’  ’’ — From 
The  London  Quarterly. 

According  to  Am^ique  of  New  York, 
there  are  three  million  foreigners  in  France, 
as  against  only  6(X),(XX3  Frenchmen  living 
in  other  countries  than  their  own. 

“Several  professors  of  the  University  of 
Rome  have  been  told  off  to  make  a  Study 
of  the  Italian  race,  which  feels  itself  more 
and  more  Aryan  and  Nordic.” — J^ouvelle 
Revue  Prancaise. 


THE  “CLIMATES”  OF  CULTURE 

BY  ANTONIO  FERREIRA  MONTEIRO 


HERRIOT,  the  celebrated  French  lefti^  politician,  who  is  also 
a  writer  of  di^ndtion,  defended  in  a  ledture  on  youth  at  the 
time  of  the  Goethe  centennial  the  thesis  that  Werther,  a  book 
of  ardent  passion  ending  in  suicide,  was  the  work  of  a  man 
of  extremely  cold  temperament.  Herriot's  thesis  in  this  case 
is  quite  false  and  his  vision  very  superficial.  As  if  it  were  possible  to 
express  and  communicate  the  passion  of  love  (or  any  other  emotion) 
without  having  experienced  it! 

The  truth  borne  out  by  the  be^  biographers  of  Goethe  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  Herriot’s  observation.  Like  the  hero  of  the  novel,  the  young 
Goethe  was  of  a  passionate  and  ardent  nature  but  he  had  at  the  same 
time  the  desire  and  the  power  of  arti^ic  expression.  Along  with  his 
exalted  and  impossible  love  affair  there  was  also  an  article  will  more  real 
and  no  less  profound  than  his  love,  and  the  lover  only  furnished  material 
to  the  poet  who,  using  it  creatively,  made  of  it  a  work  of  art,  thus  freeing 
himself  of  his  disorder. 

Goethe  resorted  to  this  method  of  liberation  several  times,  a  method 
familiar  to  all  true  arti^s,  and  it  was  because  he  knew  it  so  well  that  he 
used  to  say  often  in  later  years:  “If  your  sorrow  annoys  you,  make  a  poem 
of  it."  Unfortunately  this  advice  cannot  always  be  followed  by  arti^s 
who  do  not  have  the  tenacity  and  the  moral  force  of  the  poet  who  gave  it. 

It  is  in  this  remarkable  tenacity  that  one  finds  the  explanation  of 
Goethe's  apparent  coldness  and  the  secret  which  Herriot  did  not  under' 
^nd.  One  also  finds  it  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Chamfort  shortly 
before  his  death:  “Fm  finally  leaving  this  world  where  the  heart  breaks  or 
turns  to  bronze.” 

“The  extraordinary  things  which  such  men  accomplish”  (these  words 
by  Goethe  may  be  appHed  to  himself)  “presuppose  the  mo^  deh’cate 
organization,  which  permits  them  to  receive  rare  impressions  and  to  hear 
the  voices  of  heaven.  Now  such  an  organization  is  easily  hurt  and  troubled 
in  a  conflidt  with  the  world  and  the  elements  which  compose  it,  and  he 
who  does  not  combine  an  extraordinary  tenacity  with  the  greater  sensF 
bility  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  chronic  valetudinarian.” 

Many  great  poets  and  arti^s  have  the  misfortune  to  lack  this  tenacity, 
and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  laA  until  they  are  eighty;  in  this  life 
they  cannot  maintain  the  apparent  Olympian  attitude  of  the  creator  of 
Fau^t. 

They  lack  this  and  something  else  besides:  a  suitable  environment  or 
totality  of  fiivorable  circum^nces  which  allow  the  “plant”  its  full  deveh 
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opmcnt.  Goethe  had  this  environment  and  so  did  the  great  arti^s  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Today,  in  all  of  Europe,  one  can  affirm  that  the  environment,  the 
“climate”  (to  use  a  word  which  has  become  fashionable  since  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  celebrated  novel  by  Maurois)  is  bad  for  arti^s  and  writers. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  literary  production  is  of  so 
poor  a  quality. 

There  are  certain  epochs  when  everything  is  favorable  to  art.  The 
age  of  Goethe,  for  example;  the  whole  period  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century — from  Dante  to  Titian  in  Italy;  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  France,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  Romantic 
period. 

Some  phases  are  favorable  to  certain  arts  and  unfavorable  to  others. 
Eighteenth  century  France,  with  its  scepticism  and  its  excess  of  artifi' 
ciality  in  social  relationships,  was  hardly  propitious  to  poetry  although 
very  favorable  to  other  literary  genres.  Romanticism  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  intelleAual  and  moral  effervescence  growing  out  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  found  a  good  field  for  grand  and  even  fanta^ic 
aspirations,  for  ^rong  and  far-reaching  sentiments,  especially  favorable 
for  that  reason  to  poets  and  to  poetry  but  not  so  much  to  the  arts  which 
depend  more  on  observation  and  analysis. 

But  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  slow  but  continual 
drifting  away  of  arti^  from  the  public  begins  to  manife^  itself.  The 
Parnassian  poets,  and  even  more  so  the  Symbolic,  have  a  limited  number 
of  readers;  and  a  little  later  the  novel  and  the  theatre  with  arti^ic  and 
non-commercial  preoccupations  have  to  druggie  with  the  indifference  and 
the  illness  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  a  great  literary  indu^ry  appeared 
which  supplied  a  va^  and  not-too-exadting  public,  an  indu^ry  which  the 
true  arti^s  ju^ly  scorned.  Some  of  them  disdainfully  declared  that  they 
were  working  for  the  elite.  The  separation  became  more  and  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  result  is  a  certain  morbid,  abnormal,  painful,  poorly  balanced 
character  in  the  larger  part  of  the  high  literary  endeavor  of  the  la^  eighty 
years. 

Wholesome  production  presupposes  at  lea^  a  minimum  of  sympathy 
between  the  arti^s  and  the  milieu  in  which  they  live.  (This  applies  to 
the  entire  literary  production  of  a  given  period,  and  not  to  particular  and 
individual  cases  for  it  would  then  be  much  less  true.)  Now  this  under- 
ending  has  been  profoundly  di^urbed.  The  modem  reading  public  is 
much  larger  but  also  much  cmder  than  that  of  the  regime  before  the  French 
Revolution.  Moreover,  professional  specialization,  material,  economic  and 
political  preoccupations,  accentuated  by  the  acceleration  of  discoveries  and 
scientific  inventions  of  great  utilitarian  significance,  have  more  and  more 
removed  a  great  majority  of  men  from  the  humani^ic  culture  of  the  mind, 
from  calm  article  meditation,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  things  e^hetic. 
The  arti^s  in  their  turn  react  pitifully  by  entering  into  open  conflict  with 
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their  milieu,  antagonizing  it,  abandoning  all  intere^  in  it  in  an  intensity 
of  overweening  pride  which  frequently  leads  to  an  unbalanced  mind,  to 
extravagance  and  sometimes  to  suicide  and  madness.  The  cases  of  Ibsen, 
Nietzsche,  Baudelaire,  Strindberg  and  so  many  others  (Antero  de  Quen^ 
tal,  Camilo  Ca^elo  Branco,  Soares  dos  Reis,  in  Portugal)  mu^  be  ex' 
plained,  to  a  large  extent,  by  determinants  of  this  kind. 

So  if  excessive  pride  is  perhaps  the  greater  sin  of  modem  literature, 
it  is  no  less  tme  that  the  lack  of  disintere^ed  idealism  and  indifference 
towards  noble  spiritual  creations  are  also  among  the  greater  sins  and  are 
the  source  of  many  of  the  world's  ills  in  our  time.  After  the  war  the  prob' 
lem  became  much  more  serious.  The  economic  que^ion,  more  tense  and 
serious  than  efver  before,  and  presenting  new  aspeefts,  notably  unemploy^ 
ment;  the  leveling  regime  of  the  cinema,  which  puts  within  the  reach  of 
all  at  low  prices  imaginative  enjoyment,  sugge^ive,  dynamic,  sedueftive 
scenes,  demanding  no  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  but  rather 
encouraging  and  flattering  his  receptive  passivity;  wide-spread  enthusiasm 

for  sports . all  of  this  contributes  to  lessen  the  role  of  literature,  art 

and  all  spiritual  culture  in  the  lives  of  this  present  generation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  underwood,  in  what  I  have  said,  as  uttering  a 
condemnation  of  sports  and  the  cinema.  In  the  matter  of  the  cinema,  a 
fair  consideration  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  qualification.  In  its  place, 
the  cinema  can  be  very  useful.  And  as  for  sports,  we  recognize  as  beneficial 
and  salutary  the  reacltion  in  favor  of  the  cult  of  the  body  which  has  come 
about  recently,  provided  only  that  it  do  not  ^op  half  way  but  develop 
into  a  means  to  a  new  physical,  moral  and  intelleAual  equihbrium. 

The  modem  world  is  not  afflicted  with  poverty.  One  might  say  that  it 
suffers  from  excessive  wealth,  so  great  are  the  resources  which  it  offers  in 
all  dirediions  of  human  adivity.  But  it  presents  perspedives  of  the  future 
which  are  gloomy  indeed. 

It  lacks  one  thing  of  primary  importance,  namely  dability;  and  one 
cannot  see  when  and  after  what  agonies  this  will  be  redored  to  it.  The 
man  of  today  is  perhaps  in  some  regards  richer  than  his  ancedors  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  interior  riches).  It  is  probable  that  he  has  more  lading  and 
more  generous  emotions.  What  he  lacks  however  is  balance,  madery  of 
self,  if  he  is  to  lead  a  wholesome  life  of  harmonious  adivity. 

The  power  of  the  machine  has  multiplied  produdive  energies,  and  in 
spite  of  this  increase  of  power,  man  is  the  slave  of  the  machine. 

Where  mud  we  place  the  blame?  On  the  machine?  No,  on  man  himself, 
we  are  sure. 

When  man  shall  have  placed  the  machine  at  the  service  of  the  mind 
and  of  judice  indead  of  making  himself  its  slave,  what  new  and  beautiful 
horizons  will  open  before  him!  Then  perhaps  an  aridocratic  civilization 
like  that  of  ancient  Greece  will  be  possible,  but  without  slaves,  for  the 
machine  will  have  replaced  them.  A  civilization,  if  I  may  phrase  it  so, 
Chridian  in  essence  and  Hellenic  in  form. 
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A  dream?  An  impossible  aspiration? 

Who  knows? 

In  any  case  certainly  an  aspiration  whose  realization  mu^  be  ^ill  a 
long  way  off. 

For  the  present  let  us  cherish  more  mode^  hopes;  hopes  whose  accom^ 
plishment  may  not  be  so  long  delayed. 

When  will  it  be  possible  to  enjoy  a  period  of  spiritual  and  cultural 
“climate”  comparable  to  those  of  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Racine  and  Mo' 
h'CTe,  to  those  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon? 

It  is  incumbent  on  writers  and  arti^,  educators  and  ^tesmen,  to 
^rive  to  render  it  possible  by  insi^ng  upon  disintere^ed  devotion  to 
spiritual  things  and  to  creative  harmony  in  their  works,  and  fir^  of  all 
in  themselves. — Lisbon. 

AAA 


PEGASUS  AND  THE  SWASTIKA 

BY  LYMAN  R.  BRADLEY 


IT  IS  fair  to  evaluate  contemporary  German  literature  according  to 
the  principles  under  which  it  is  being  written;  it  is  also  fair  and 
necessary  to  under^nd  these  principles. 

Germans  live  today  under  a  State  system  termed  “totalitarian” 
and  best  described  as  the  dictatorship  of  monopoly  capitalism.  The 
government  of  Hitler  was  sponsored  as  early  as  1928  by  such  business 
groups  as  the  National  Federation  of  German  Employers’  Associations, 
the  National  Federation  of  German  Industry,  and  the  National  Chamber 
of  Industry  and  Commerce.  In  a  State  that  exists  for  the  small  owner'class 
there  have  been  erected  a  number  of  barriers  about  the  other  classes,  in 
addition  to  restrictions  of  individual  utterances  and  practice  of  the  arts. 

Under  control  of  the  National  Ministry  for  Propaganda  and  People’s 
Enlightenment  there  was  established  on  September  22,  1933,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Culture  (Reichskulturkammer)  with  special  National  Cham^ 
bers  for  Music,  Arts,  Theatre,  Literature,  Press,  ^dio,  and  Film.  Over 
each  of  these  sub'chambers  is  a  director  responsible  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Culture,  who  is  in  turn  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Propaganda  and  People’s  Enlightenment, 
Dr.  Paul  Josef  Goebbels.  The  latter’s  power  over  the  intellectual  life  of 
some  eighty  million  Germans  is  absolute  and  final,  subject  only  to  check 
from  Hitler  himself. 

In  a  totalitarian  State  certain  views  are  officially  correct  and  become 
generally  disseminated;  certain  other  views  never  enjoy  official  favor  and 
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may  not  even  be  publicly  aired.  The  orthodox  views  are  set  forth  in  the 
new  Weltanschauung,  which  is  anti'democratic,  supports  the  racial  myth 
of  Nordic  superiority,  foyers  ultra^nationalism  (Pan'C^rmanism,  territorial 
expansion),  and  forbids  internationalism,  cosmopolitanism,  and  foreign 
m^emism.  Within  Germany  today,  authors  fit  their  art  to  these  tenets 
in  accordance  with  section  23  of  the  Program  of  the  National  Socially 
German  Workers  Party,  which  leaves  ample  loopholes  for  interpretation 
when  it  says,  “We  demand  legal  prosecution  of  all  tendencies  in  art  and 
literature  of  a  kind  likely  to  disintegrate  our  life  as  a  nation.” 

A  truAworthy  guide  to  the  official  views  with  “white  li^s”  of  authors 
and  writings  is  Volf^hafte  Dichtung  der  Zeit  by  Dr.  Hellmuth  Langen^ 
bucher,  head  of  the  Lektorat  der  Reichs^elle  zur  Forderung  des  deutschen 
Schrifttums.  Herein,  too,  is  a  detailed  hi^ory  of  the  formation  of  the  Acad' 
emy  of  German  Literature,  including  a  ro^er  of  its  members.  This  and 
other  hi^ories  of  contemporary  literature  in  Germany  (A.  Soergel,  F.  E. 
May,  Julius  Petersen,  J.  Miillenbach,  C.  Jenssen,  K.  Kohler)  bear  out 
the  theories  ju^  summarized.  They  are  not  in  any  way  objective  but  are 
propaganda  for  the  ideology  of  the  National  Socially  German  Workers 
Party.  They  are  not  works  of  criticism,  for  criticism  is  a  function  of  the 
^ate  only. 

Acceptable  to  the  present  regime,  and  accepting  its  terms,  are,  numer^ 
ically,  mo^  of  the  authors  writing  before  1933,  though  some  have  been 
popularized  beyond  others:  Rudolf  G.  Binding,  Erwin  Guido  Kolben** 
heyer,  Hans  Grimm,  Ina  Seidel,  and  Hans  Carossa.  All  of  their  works 
that  have  as  yet  appeared  in  translation  are:  Binding:  A  Fataliit  at  War 
(1929);  Seidel:  The  Labyrinth  (1932),  The  Wish  Child  (1935);  CarosSa: 
Roumanian  Diary  (1930),  Boyhood  and  Youth  (1932),  Doctor  Gion  (1933). 

At  the  basis  of  the  new  ideology  is  the  folk  and  the  folkic*  literature, 
given  new  life  now  by  the  new  government.  Hence  older  authors  who 
were  nationali^ic  (as  Binding  and  Schaefer),  are  ^ill  prominent,  likewise 
those  who  described  various  sections  of  Germany  (as  Agnes  Miegel,  Ea^ 
Prussia;  Hans  Carossa,  Bavaria,  etc.);  also  those  who  developed  the  idea 
of  Pan'Germanism  (as  Hans  Grimm,  South  Africa;  Josef  Ponten,  the  Volga 
Germans);  and  those  who  wrote  of  Germany’s  pa^  (as  Hans  Friedrich 
Blunck) — to  mention  only  prominent  authors  among  very  many. 

In  this  ^ress  of  the  NordiC'Germanic'folkic,  care  is  taken  to  break 
with  the  trends  of  naturalism,  symbolism,  impressionism,  neo^romanticism, 
expressionism,  and  “neo^naturalism”  (Neue  Sachlichkeit),  partly  because 
they  are  confusing,  because  they  tend  to  disrupt  a  ^ble  life,  and  partly 
because  they  had  foreign  sources  (Expressionism  is  morbid,  unpatriotic, 
Jewish,  for  example.)Today,  literature  must  be  indigenous  (rural),  positive, 
heroic,  seeking  its  “selFrealization.”  Therefore,  nothing  artistic  can  be 
produced  in  the  big  cities — they  are  not  “volkhaft.”  War  books  by  the 


*  The  rendering  of  “volkhaft,”  a  word  immensely  popular  during  the  laA  five  years 
and  summarizing  better  than  any  single  word  the  official  cultural  outlook  in  Germany. 
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pacific  Ludwig  Renn  and  Erich  Maria  Remarque  are  banned,  and  war 
poems  inspired  by  a  moral  condemnation  of  the  War  are  omitted  from 
anthologies.  Gerhard  Schumann’s  poems  (Song  of  the  Reich  and  We  are 
the  Wheat)  and  Edwin  Erich  Dwinger’s  trilogy :  Die  Armee  hinter  Stacheh 
draht  (The  Army  behind  Barbed  Wire),  Zwischen  Weiss  und  Rot  (Between 
White  and  Red),  Wir  Rufen  Deutschland  (We  Call  Germany),  have  taken 
their  place,  since  the  official  attitude  is  that  “warfare  transforms”  and  that 
Germany  owes  much  to  the  “spiritual  transformation  of  the  World  War.” 

An  emerging  race  science  (superiority  of  one  race,  importance  of 
heredity,  ^rong  feeling  of  kinship,  etc.),  and  pronounced  nationalism  run 
through  the  literature.  Every  man  is  a  link  in  a  chain;  the  author  begins 
with  the  protagoni^'s  ance^ors  and  traces  charadteri^ics  peculiar  to  the 
Germans.  Kolbenheyer,  one  of  the  mo^  respected  authors  in  Germany 
today,  succinctly  summarized  the  prcx:ess  in  the  following  words:  “Art  is 
biologically  so  deeply  connected  with  the  development  of  the  people  in  so 
far  as  it  really  remains  art  and  is  not  merely  amateurish  affectation — so 
intensively  an  expression  of  the  innermo^  emotional  tension  in  the  people, 
and  its  release,  that  it  mu^  necessarily  represent  the  condition  of  develop' 
ment  of  a  people,  and  not  only  a  hypnotized  law,  which  would  have  to 
be  imagined  as  a  transcendental  principle  above  life.  The  real  laws  of  art 
— like  the  laws  of  all  organic  expression  of  life — are  determined  by  their 
biological  function  and  this  is:  to  collect  and  to  effect  specifically  developed 
emotional  tensions  of  a  people  which  cannot  be  released  through  any  other 
means  but  through  art,  and  to  give  it  a  form  of  expression  which  at  the 
same  time  makes  usable  the  forces  of  emotional  tension  for  a  beneficent 
assimilation  of  the  people,  while  it  (art)  molds  these  forces  through  emcy 
tional  experience  and,  in  this  imaginative  guidance,  brings  it  by  means  of 
the  form  to  a  liberation  which  the  inner  development  demands.” 

While  Kolbenheyer  develops  the  new  literature  from  the  Endpoint  of 
the  folkic'biological,  others  develop  it  from  the  folkic'political,  or  the 
folkic'scxrial. 

IntereAing  publishing  figures  are  at  hand  for  the  autumn  of  1936  and 
again  for  1937. 0.  E.  H.  Becker  reviewed  and  tabulated  new  works  in 
the  literary  magazine  das  deusche  Wort  fir^  in  the  January'February,  1937, 
issue  and  again  a  year  later.  In  the  la^  three  months  of  1936,  he  writes 
that  “950  titles  were  divided  as  follows:  350  novels,  150  literary  calendars 
(Wand'  und  Bildkalender),  140  biographies,  90  love  Tories,  90  biograph' 
ical  and  hi^orical  novels,  50  books  of  memoirs  and  correspondence,  35 
books  on  the  Far  Ea^,  30  on  Russia,  10  memoirs  of  childhood  and  youth  as 
fiction  and  autobiography,  5  cook'books  in  a  chatty  manner.” 

A  year  later  in  January,  1938,  Becker  reviewed  the  output  of  the 
autumn,  1937,  740  works  as  follows:  “370  novels,  150  calendars,  50 
biographies,  45  hi^ories  of  art,  45  books  on  travel,  30  books  on  the 
‘colonies,’  25:  hi^orical  works,  20  on  international  politics,  5  hi^ories  of 
literature.”  He  mentions  some  titles:  Gone  with  the  Wind,  Tibet,  Alexander 
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I,  Haig,  Stanley,  The  Barrings,  Bre^'Litovs\,  Collapse  of  the  Second  Reich, 
and  the  two  be^  sellers  of  the  period :  The  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  France 
and  Max  Planck’s  speech  Religion  and  T^atural  Science  (four  editions  in 
ten  weeks).  The  “colonies”  and  pioneering  and  settlement  are  popular 
material  for  the  novels,  and  Becker  notes  a  complete  negledt  of  fidtion 
dealing  with  metropolitan  life. 

In  reviewing  the  literary  output  of  1936,  another  critic,  Helmut 
Giese,  writes  in  das  deutsche  Wort  (January,  1937)  that  one  fourth  of  the 
German  books  in  1936  came  from  foreign  sources,  chiefly  England  and 
America.  He  asks:  “Why  so  many  biographies?  Is  this  a  flight  into  the 
pa^  in  order  to  describe  the  present?  Are  we  living,  I  should  like  to  know, 
under  the  Holy  Inquisition  which  forced  men  of  the  spirit  and  of  science 
to  invent  pidtures  and  allegories  and  to  transfer  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  to  Mars?  A  man  who  knew  nothing  about  Germany,  a  reader 
of  nothing  but  novels  mu^  get  some  such  notion  of  our  country  and  its 
people  as  this :  In  the  heart  of  Europe  there  exi^s  a  people  which  possesses 
few  cities  and  has  no  indu^ry;  that  tries,  like  colonies  and  pioneers  in 
primitive  times,  to  render  arable  great  fore^s,  moors  and  a  miserable 
desert,  to  clear  them,  to  settle  them  and  plant  them  with  grain.  It  is  simply 
a^onishing  how  many  modem  German  writers  mu^  have  left  Berlin  and 
Munich  and  live  in  Kotzschenbroda  or  in  Crimmitzschau  in  order  to 
describe,  in  greater  detail,  the  staunchness,  peace  and  gossip  of  these 
places.” 

From  1933  when  the  new  Weltschauung  became  official,  German 
literature  developed  in  two  groups:  the  writings  of  those  authors  who 
were  racially  acceptable  to  the  authorities  and  who  patterned  their  output 
after  the  new  ideals,  and  the  writings  of  those  who  migrated  in  order 
to  keep  their  liberty  and  freedom  of  expression.  To  the  hi^orian  of  liter' 
ature  within  Germany  these  emigres  are  as  dead  as  Heinrich  Heine  or 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  They  publish  only  abroad  and  are  discussed  only 
by  foreign  critics.  They  had  been  for  the  mo^  part  authors  of  bestsellers 
before  1933,  were  translated,  and  so  are  fairly  well  known  in  America: 
Erich  Maria  Remarque,  Emil  Ludwig,  Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Steffin  Zweig,  Arnold  Zweig,  Alfred  Neumann,  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
Franz  Werfel,  Max  Brod,  Alfred  Doblin,  Bmno  Frank,  Leonhard  Frank, 
EmS  Glaeser,  Robert  Neumann,  Ludwig  Renn,  Rene  Schickele,  EmS 
Toller,  and  Klaus  Mann.  They  were  all  respedted  members  of  the  German 
community  of  letters  and  as  such  were  evaluated  in  the  hiSories  of  liter' 
ature  of  the  time.  Today,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  mention  of  them.  The 
emigrants  publish,  in  the  German  language,  with  presses  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Czecho^Slovakia,  and  England,  and  in  translations  in  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York.  Their  works  appear  in  Mass  und  Wert,  edited  by 
Thomas  Mann  and  Konrad  Falke  in  Zurich,  and  in  das  Wort,  edited 
monthly,  by  Brecht,  Feuchtwanger,  and  Bredel  in  Moscow. 

The  attitude  of  at  lea^  some  of  these  exiles  may  be  summarized  by 
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Thomas  Mann’s  letter  to  the  dean  of  the  university  at  Bonn.  They  regard 
themselves  as  the  small  group  which  “su^ins  the  high  dignity  of  German 
culture.”  His  works,  he  says,  are  the  product  of  a  mutually  nourishing 
bond  between  nation  and  author  and  ought  not  to  be  rudely  sundered  by 
pohtics.  “Though  there  might  be  impatient  ones  at  home  who,  muzzled 
themselves,  would  take  ill  the  silence  of  a  free  man,  I  was  ^ill  able  to  hope 
that  the  great  majority  of  Germans  would  under^nd  my  reserve,  perhaps 
even  thank  me  for  it.  There  were  my  assumptions.  They  could  not  be 
carried  out.  I  could  not  have  lived  or  worked.  I  should  have  suffocated, 
had  I  not  been  able  now  and  again  to  cleanse  my  heart,  so  to  speak  to  give 
from  time  to  time  free  vent  to  my  abysmal  disguA  at  what  was  happening 
at  home — the  contemptible  words  and  ^ill  more  contemptible  deeds.”* 

These  authors  seem  to  have  carried  on  their  craft  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  native  land,  have  even  been  simulated  in  their  work,  which  will, 
they  hope,  take  its  place  in  the  main  flow  of  German  literature. 

Thoughts  on  contemporary  German  letters  usually  crystallize  into 
such  questions  as:  Is  first  class  literature  possible  in  a  land  so  closely  regi¬ 
mented?  (The  answer  from  Italy,  a  similarly  restricted  country,  is  negative.) 
Is  mass  Struggle — which  distinguishes  a  revolution  from  an  armed  brawl 
(putsch) — as  indispensable  to  art  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  pa^  And 
finally,  will  German  authors  prcxluce  a  romantic  literature  of  escape  as 
their  fore-fathers  did  some  four  generations  ago  when  the  country  was 
under  Napoleon? 

The  article  expression  of  the  next  few  years  will  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  definitely.  To  date  the  replies  are:  that  regimentation  hampers  art; 
that,  in  spite  of  the  insistence  on  the  folkic  elements,  no  great  art  has 
emerged  from  the  new  alignment  of  power;  and  lastly,  that  a  romantic 
literature  of  flight  and  evasion  has  already  appeared. — ?iew  Tor1{  Uni' 
versity. 


*  Thomas  Mann.  An  Exchange  of  Letters.  (Tr.  by  H.  T.  Lowe-Porter).  N.  Y. 


“Literature  has  always  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  fador  in  the  lives  of  Japanese  women. 
Women  writers  and  poetesses  have  been 
numerous,  and  a  race  poor  as  conversa- 
tionalids  is  eloquent  with  its  pen.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Chinese  classics  our  written 
language  has  evolved  not  only  rich  but 
elaborate  expressions,  and  though  lovely 
to  use — and  so  useful  when  one  has  little 
to  say  in  a  letter — in  the  international 
world  of  today,  where  every  nation  tells 
dories  of  every  other  nation,  these  exaig- 
gerated  expressions  which  we  take  so 
casually  are  literally  translated  and  are  so 
often  die  cause  of  misunderdanding  and 
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bitterness.” — Mile  Yoshida,  daughter  of 
the  Japanese  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
in  The  Empire  Review,  London. 

“(Franco  is)  the  creator  of  Spain,  a  man 
who  is  carrying  out  a  Divine  commission, 
who  occupies  a  holy  office.” — Gim^nez 
Caballero,  in  Europdische  Revue,  Stut^art. 

“Euripides  was  skilful  in  giving  a  magnif¬ 
icent  form  to  all  the  political  slogans.  .  . 
Euripides  was  a  pacifd.  .  .  (in)  Helen,  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fight  for  ten  years, 
not  for  the  mod  beautiful  woman,  but  for 
a  phantom,  created  by  the  gods  in  her  like¬ 
ness.  .  .” — Henri  Gr^goire,  in  Le  Flam' 
beau,  Brussels. 


ANDRE  MALRAUX.  NOVELIST 
OF  REVOLUTION 

BY  L.  ROBERT  LIND 


Revolutionary  fiction  presents  a  problem  which  is 
difficult  to  solve.  The  attempt  to  describe  the  adtion  of 
masses  motivated  by  common  ideals  usually  results  in  a  wide 
panorama  in  which  the  individual  characters  are  submerged 
and  their  private  lives  and  thoughts  subordinated  to  the 
general  plan.  But  revolutions  are  made  by  individuals  as  well  as,  or  perhaps 
more  than,  by  masses;  the  individual  is  always  more  fascinating  and 
significant,  since  less  anonymous,  than  the  group. 

If  any  revolutionary  noveli/t  today  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
individual  from  the  obscurity  of  the  mass,  in  revealing  his  relationship 
both  to  the  group  and  to  ideals,  it  is  Andr^  Malraux.  In  a  series  of  ^riking 
books*  he  has  shown  a  ^eady  advance  in  arti^ry  and  a  grasp  of  the 
technique  and  ideology  of  revolutionary  movements.  He  has  not  lo* 
sight,  however,  of  the  characters  who  ^nd  at  the  center  of  these  move¬ 
ments  and,  while  revolutioni^  of  various  creeds,  are  ^ill  human  beings 
above  all  and  not  mere  doClrinary  ideologues.  His  firA  book,  Les  Conqui' 
rants,  is  an  account  from  the  joumali^’s  viewpoint  of  an  insurrection 
again^  foreign  capitalism  in  Hong  Kong  and  shows  its  author’s  favorite 
devices:  the  use  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  messages  with  heighten¬ 
ing  suspense,  the  violent  play  of  light  and  shadow  upon  figures  who 
move  rapidly  toward  combat  and  death,  the  frequent  pauses  for  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  episodes  of  brutal  action  which  replace  a  definite  plot. 
The  central  character,  Garine,  like  Claude  in  La  Voie  Royale  and  Her¬ 
nandez  in  UEspoir,  refuses  to  commit  himself  to  any  doctrine,  placing  the 
individual  above  political  party  ties  and  demanding  that  men  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  out  their  de^inies  as  men,  not  CommuniAs,  Anarchic, 
or  Fasci^s.  In  La  Vote  Royale,  a  tale  of  archaeological  adventure  in  the 
jungle  of  French  Indo-China,  this  personal  revolt  takes  the  form  of 
suAained  and  cynical  prote^  again^  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  colonial 
bureaucracy  which  ends  in  death  for  one  of  the  three  main  characters, 
in  bitter  unfulfillment  for  another. 

*  Les  Conquerants;  Grasset,  1928;  English  trans.  by  W.  S.  Whale,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
N.  Y.,  1929;  La  Voie  Royale;  Grasset,  1930;  rev.  Boo}{s  Abroad  V  (1931)  207;  trans.  by 
S,  Gilbert,  Smith  and  Haas,  N.  Y.,  1935;  La  Condition  Humaine;  GaUimrd.  1933;  rev. 
Bool{s  Abroad  VIII  (1934)  195;  trans.  Mans  Fate,  by  Haakon  M.  Chevalier,  Smith  and 
Haas,  N,  Y.,  1934;  Modem  Library  edition,  1936;  rev.  Boo}{s  Abroad  IX  (1935)  97;  Le 
Temps  du  Mepris;  Gallimard,  1935;  rev.  Bool{s  Abroad  X  (1936)  193;  trans.  Days  of 
Wrath  by  Haakon  M.  Chevah'er,  Random  House,  N.  Y.,  1936;  L'Espoir;  Gallimard, 
1937,  trans.  by  S.  Gilbert,  Random  House,  N.  Y.  and  Routledge,  London. 
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La  Condition  Humaine,  his  third  book,  further  develops  his  method 
while  leaving  something  ^ill  to  be  desired  in  point  of  conArucftion.  It  is 
in  a  real  sense  a  superior  revolutionary  novel,  subtly  conceived  and  exe^ 
cuted,  with  the  creed  of  Communism  as  its  essence;  man’s  fate  is  con^ 
nedted  inseparably  with  the  fate  of  Communism,  almo^  identified  with  it 
in  one  passage,  as  the  one  faith  capable  of  endowing  the  misery  and 
druggie  of  man  again^  the  forces  of  reaction  with  the  dignity  one  of  the 
chief  characters  drives  to  gain.  Upon  the  background  of  the  economic 
intere^  which,  with  ghaAly  finality,  are  shown  manipulating  for  their 
own  ends  the  contending  forces  in  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1927  and 
contriving  the  betrayal  by  Chiang  Kai  Shek  of  his  Communis  allies,  the 
points  of  view  of  Communis,  terrori^,  reactionary,  parasite,  and  financier 
are  delineated,  with  a  rare  depth  of  under^nding  of  each  psychosis. 
The  author’s  own  ^nd  is  clear  enough  even  through  the  conflicting 
philosophies  that  make  up  the  solid  texture  of  the  book;  though  the  book 
ends  with  the  musings  of  old  Gisors,  curiously  similar  in  his  defeati^  aloof' 
ness  to  Alvear  in  VEspoir^  they  cannot  be  said  to  express  the  author’s  own 
view  of  man’s  de^iny — an  eternal  druggie  toward  a  humanly  possible 
ideal  of  juAice  and  personal  dignity. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such 
books  that  the  movement  of  revolutionary  fiction  will  inevitably  proceed. 
For  it  is  only  in  such  examples  of  revolutionary  thinking  embodied  in  a 
pattern  of  fa<a  and  concentrated  imaginative  penetration  that  the  crude' 
ness  of  contraA  so  prevalent  in  the  proletarian  novel  can  be  resolved  into 
the  components  of  genuine  art,  made  more  real  and  convincing.  Its  func' 
tion  will  be  to  elevate  the  class'^ruggle  out  of  confusion  of  purpose, 
division  of  energies,  and  restless  futility  to  the  level  of  a  profound  conflict 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  ceaseless  and  ever  more  purposeful  advance 
toward  human  ju^ice. 

Le  Temps  du  Mepris,  an  analysis  of  the  psychological  torments  of  a 
prisoner  in  a  Nazi  jail,  is  a  novelette  in  which  Malraux  forsakes  the  wider 
scene  for  his  favorite  preoccupation  with  the  lonely  individual  who, 
seeking  ju^ice  and  dignity  for  himself  and  his  fellow'men,  mu^  endure 
the  torture  of  uncertainty  and  physical  pain  in  isolation  from  those  he  is 
serving.  Kassner’s  sufferings  are  those  of  a  Prometheus  caught  in  the 
toils  of  the  Hitler  terror;  he  has  his  counterpart  in  Moreno,  who  likewise 
suffers  in  a  Fascia  prison  under  Franco,  in  Malraux’s  late^,  longed,  and 
thus  far  his  beA  book,  UEspoir. 

This  is  unque^ionably  the  fine^  novel  yet  written  about  the  new 
world  war  in  Spain.  It  arises,  as  do  his  other  volumes,  directly  out  of 
his  personal  experience  and  bears  the  mark  of  actual  participation  in 
many  of  the  events  he  describes.  Now  forty'three,  a  ^udent  of  art  and 
archaeology  whose  next  book,  now  in  preparation,  bears  the  title  Psycho' 
logic  de  VArty  the  winner  of  the  Goncourt  Prix  with  La  Condition  Hu' 
mainCy  Malraux  is  also  a  skilled  aviator.  He  has  explored  Persia  and  Af' 
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ghanton,  sought  by  air  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  capital  in  Arabia,  has 
organized  a  foreign  flying  squadron  in  Loyali^  Spain,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  has  recently  lectured  in  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
Lefti^  government.  Sometimes  called  a  “French  Hemingway”  by  those 
who  do  not  perceive  the  essential  seriousness  of  purpose  and  deeper 
thought  which  set  him  apart  from  the  American  noveli^,  he  is  a  man  of 
adtion  who  transforms  his  experience  into  writing  with  the  sureness  of 
the  conscious  arti^  for  whom  art  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  creation. 

VEspoir^  dedicated  “A  mes  camarades  de  la  bataille  de  Teruel,”  car-- 
ries  the  tragedy  of  Spanish  civil  war  from  its  outbreak,  sketched  in  by 
feverish  telephonic  conversation  from  Madrid  to  outlying  towns  in  con' 
^nt  danger  of  falling  into  Fascia  hands,  onward  through  battle  after 
battle  as  far  as  the  fir^  great  Lxjyali^  vidtory  at  Guadalajara.  Built  of 
incidents  arranged  in  chronological  order  determined  by  hi^oric  conflidt, 
it  exhibits  more  care  in  organization  than  his  other  books.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Ulllusion  Lyrique  describes  the  fir^  faltering  attempts 
of  the  government  to  organize  resi^nce  to  Franco,  cry^llizing  slowly 
into  a  determined  solid  front  of  workers,  peasants,  and  bourgeoisie  whose 
personal  jealousies  and  party  difierences  become  with  difficulty  fused  in 
a  common  purpose.  Le  Manzanares  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  defense  of 
Madrid  and  the  exploits  of  the  foreign  volunteers,  closing  with  the  re' 
pulsion  of  Franco  from  the  city  gates.  Les  Paysans  depidts  the  courageous 
cooperation  of  the  peasants  in  several  exciting  incidents,  the  bombing  of 
a  hidden  Fascia  air  field,  the  rescue  of  wounded  aviators  from  near 
Malaga,  tank  and  air  battles,  and  the  vidtory  again^  Mussolini’s  Black' 
shirts  at  Guadalajara. 

Again^  a  backdrop  of  attack  and  bombardment,  amid  the  blare  of 
loud'spcakers  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  chief  charadters  move  and 
speak,  in  less  anxious  moments  discussing  Communism,  Anarchism,  democ' 
racy,  the  Catholic  faith,  art,  and  their  personal  reasons  for  joining  the 
Loyali^  side.  The  scene  shifts  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  to  Valencia, 
Toledo,  and  other  places ;  the  immediate  locale  is  now  a  museum,  a  flying 
field,  a  village,  a  cafe,  the  Alcazar,  or  the  Telephone  Building  at  Madrid. 
Puig,  the  Catalan  leader,  Manuel,  the  Communis  officer,  Ximenes,  the 
loyal  commander  who  ^nds  with  the  government  but  believes  in  no 
political  creed,  Magnin,  the  French  aviator.  Shade,  the  American  jour' 
nali^,  Hernandez,  who  is  captured  and  shot  by  the  Fasci^s,  Garcia,  the 
Spanish  general,  Scali,  an  Italian  art  critic — men  of  all  nations  and  political 
beliefs  form  the  chief  charadters.  There  is  much  expert  and  intense  de' 
scription  of  air  fighting;  the  heroic  defense  of  a  people’s  liberty  requires  a 
brief  account  of  almo^  all  the  important  engagements  down  to  the  battle 
of  Guadalajara,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  humor  and  pathos  as  well  as 
the  tragedy  of  war. 

The  book  is  even  more  epigrammatic  than  Malraux’s  other  works, 
but  many  of  the  familiar  refledtions  appear  again.  As  in  Le  Temps  du 
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Mepris  he  described  the  liberty  of  man  as  an  awakening  to  consciousness 
combined  with  the  organization  of  his  fate,  so  in  L'Espoir  the  “Apoca- 
lypse”  of  a  people's  liberation  muA  be  “organized,”  courage  itself  is  a 
“probleme  d’organization.”  Garcia  replies  to  Scali’s  que^ion:  “Qu’e^'Ce 
qu’un  homme  pcut  faire  de  mieux  de  sa  vie?” — “Transformer  en  con^ 
science  une  experience  aussi  large  que  possible,  mon  bon  ami.”  The  supe^ 
rior  discipline  of  the  Communi^s  is  again  ca^  into  relief ;  the  difficulties  of 
molding  a  citizen  army  are  analyzed  in  a  reali^ic  light. 

The  epigrams  are  uttered  by  various  charad:ers.  One  says:  “Les  par^ 
tis  sont  faits  pour  les  hommes,  pas  les  hommes  pour  les  partis.”  And 
again :  “L’Europe  n’aime  plus  grand'chose,  mais  elle  aime  encore  ses  morts.” 
Another:  “Les  fascines  ont  aide  les  fascines,  les  communi^es  ont  aide 
les  communi^es,  et  m^e  la  democratie  espagnolc;  les  democraties  n'aident 
pas  les  d^ocraties.”  And  throughout  the  book  echoes  the  theme  of  the 
title,  more  enthusiaAic  than  any  Malraux  has  yet  chosen  to  express: 
“Un  monde  sans  espoir  e^  irrespirable.”  “II  y  a  un  espoir  terrible  et  pro' 
fond  en  Thomme.”  “Les  hommes  ne  meurent  que  pour  ce  qui  n’exi^e 
pas.” 

There  are  many  revealing  glimpses  which  fir^-^hand  experience 
enables  the  author  to  give  us  of  aspedis  of  the  war  not  revealed  in  the 
miserably  inadequate  press^reports  which  the  close  censorship  exercised  by 
both  sides  has  forced  the  world  to  accept.  It  is  intere^ing  to  learn  that 
Hitler's  fleets  of  commercial  planes  converted  into  bombers  for  use  in 
Spain  are  far  slower  than  the  American  Douglas  transports;  this  is  an 
indication  of  a  technical  lag  in  German  aviation  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  contribute  to  Germany's  defeat  had  she  gone  to  war  with  a  fir^^ 
class  power  two  years  ago.  Amusing  is  the  macabre  tale  of  burros  loaded 
with  dynamite  and  driven  into  enemy  ranks  by  the  “dinamiteros,”  some' 
times  returning  with  disa^rous  results  to  their  own  makers.  Vague 
rumors  about  the  cooperation  of  Italy  with  Franco  even  before  the  revolt 
began  are  reinforced  by  documents  found  on  a  captured  Italian  airman. 
A  long  conversation  on  the  helplessness  of  the  typical  above^the^battle 
intelledtual  gives  opportunity  for  a  deva^ting  critique  of  the  unfortunate 
Unamuno,  who  was  probably  slain  by  the  rebels  at  Salamanca  after  his 
dramatic  speech  at  a  banquet  there.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
Anarchies  and  CommuniAs  is  thus  analyzed:  “Les  communi^es  veulent 
faire  quelque  chose.  Vous  et  les  anarchi^es,  pour  des  raisons  differentes, 
vous  voulez  etre  quelque  chose.  .  .”  The  courage  of  the  populace  attacked 
from  the  air  is  heightened  by  the  description  of  a  children's  fete  at  Ma' 
drid,  complete  with  Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck  in  cardboard.  The 
American  aviators  are  admired  by  a  French  volunteer:  “Moi,  ce  qui  me 
plait,  dit  Gardet,  c'e^  qu'ils  ne  croient  pas  qu'ils  sauvent  la  democratie 
chaque  fois  qu'ils  font  toumer  une  h^lice.” 

Malraux  has  demon^rated  once  more  his  fundamental  absorption  in 
the  personal  conflicts  of  conscience  and  reason  that  bring  men  to  risk  their 
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lives  for  an  ideal  in  which  they  may  not  wholly  believe  or,  if  they  be^ 
lieve,  only  with  reservations.  These  spring  from  their  desire  to  remain 
free  of  impersonal  ideological  checks  upon  their  activity  as  human  beings: 
it  is  humanity,  in  its  essential  dignity  and  freedom,  which  draws  him  to 
the  revolutionary  ideal,  exclusive  of  party.  For  only  through  a  revolt  which 
seems  defined  to  end,  in  spite  of  hope,  in  tragedy  and  self-immolation, 
can  man  win  his  freedom  anew  each  day,  as  Goethe  insi^ed  he  mu^.  In  a 
ftyle  free  of  affeAation  or  propaganda  (save  that  which  is  implicit), 
Gripped  bare  to  its  purpose,  rich  with  sympathy  and 'an  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  place,  characJter,  and  incident,  Malraux  writes  the  revolutionary 
novel  at  its  be^.  If  what  he  may  give  us  in  the  future  proves  to  be  a  de¬ 
velopment  in  similar  terms  of  the  simple  beliefs  he  professes,  his  work  will 
be  all  the  more  complete  in  its  growing  faith,  its  tru^  in  that  cause  of 
humanism  for  which  men  have  died,  tragic  and  alone  among  their  fellows. 
— Wabash  College. 
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REPLY  TO  A  CRITICISM  OF  MY 
“HISTORIA  DE  LA  LITERA- 
TURA  AMERICANA” 

BY  LUIS  ALBERTO  SANCHEZ 


I  HAVE  read,  with  characfteri^cally  South  American  tardiness,  the 
comment  which  appeared  in  a  Panama  City  daily  paper  in  the  matter 
of  my  HiSloria  de  la  Literatura  Americana^  in  which  the  paper’s 
correspondent  complains  of  what  he  considers  my  small  e^eem  for 
Panama  or  my  ill-will  toward  her.  He  is  entirely  mi^ken.  I  feel  the 
warmed  sympathy  for  Panama,  as  I  do  for  every  country  in  America,  or 
for  that  matter,  in  the  world.  Both  the  general  population  and  the  intel- 
ledtuals  of  Panama  have  shown  a  friendship  for  me  which  Aill  echoes  in 
my  heart.  One  of  my  books — it  dates  from  1935,  three  years  after  my 
visit  to  Panama — is  dedicated  to  a  Panaman  ma^er  of  mine,  Manuel  Roy. 
A  Panaman  work  by  M^dez  Pereira,  El  tesoro  del  Dabaibe^  carries  a  com¬ 
mentary  by  me.  I  am  supervising  the  publication  of  a  Panaman  anthology 
by  Rodrigo  Miro.  Obras  son  amores.  My  correeftion  of  this  misapprehen¬ 
sion  might  take  the  form  of  an  aggressive  presentation  of  literary  evidence. 
But  that  is  certainly  not  necessary.  It  would  become  so  if  anyone  were  to 
misunder^nd  or  misinterpret  me.  But  I  am  sure  that  that  will  not  happen. 
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I  am  sure  that  all  I  shall  need  to  do  will  be  to  make  a  detailed  ^tement  of 
my  position  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Panama. 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  forget  that  Panama  is  a  young  country.  Her 
independence  dates  from  35  years  ago,  and  her  geographical  location,  in  the 
torrid  zone  and  on  an  i^hmus  between  two  oceans,  gives  to  her  a  certain 
way'^tion  charadter  which  is  in  some  respedts  to  her  advantage  and 
in  others  to  her  prejudice.  Our  countries,  our  natures,  our  thoughts  cannot 
and  should  not  escape  the  weight  of  their  hi^orical  antecedents.  We  can 
turn  our  backs  on  them,  but  we  cannot  de^roy  them.  The  denial  of  a  fadt 
does  not  end  it. 

Literature  is  not  a  produdt  which  can  be  planned  beforehand.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  hi^orical  evolution.  In  Panama  the  political  clashes  which 
have  been  a  natural  incident  of  the  recent  building  of  a  ^te,  have  often 
been  more  potent  than  any  literary  decanting  or  di^illation.  The  life  of 
the  country,  dependent  largely  on  its  commerce,  rather  than  on  indu^ry 
or  agriculture,  is  responsible  for  a  momentary  traumatism  in  the  assaying 
of  its  national  essences,  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  an  effedtive 
culture.  Adventitious  elements  may  result  in  brilliance,  but  not  in  solid' 
ity.  Only  the  earth  gives  sub^nce  and  vigor.  The  earth  as  a  permanent 
entity,  as  inspiration,  as  guide,  as  ideal,  as  spring-board  and  safety  net. 
But  the  earth  is  more  than  ambition;  it  is  possession,  use,  tradition  in  the 
con^rudtive  sense  of  that  concept,  appreciation  of  the  enduring,  disdain 
for  the  sporadic  and  incidental. 

Panama  is  working  out  her  de^ny — ^and  her  literature.  Her  leading 
writers  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  following  several  adtivities  at  once. 
It  is  not  easy  for  her  writers  to  live  from  their  writings  and  for  their 
writings.  Ju^  as  nearly  everywhere  on  the  continent,  they  mu^  divide 
their  energies  among  various  adtivities,  which  lessens  the  single-minded 
vigor  of  their  literary  produdt.  This  situation  is  very  general  in  America, 
and  except  for  the  Argentine  and  to  some  degree  in  Mexico,  it  may  be 
called  general.  I  dislike  to  quote  from  my  own  writings,  but  I  could  cite 
the  reader  to  a  page  of  mine  which  deals  with  this  particular  matter. 

The  very  sensitiveness  with  which  the  comment  I  mention  has  been 
received  is  evidence  that  the  retort  of  durable  values  is  boiling  vigorously. 
And  I  affirm  that  this  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  American  countries.  The 
arrogance  of  the  dawn  is  a  natural  result  of  its  newness.  But  this  will  pass. 
Nobody  in  the  United  States  concludes  that  Waldo  Frank  hates  the 
United  States  because  he  wrote  the  severe  admonitions  in  Our  America 
and  The  Rediscovery  of  America.  No  one  que^ions  the  Americanism  of 
Sarmiento  because  he  was  severe  in  his  censures  of  the  Argentine  and  of 
certain  aspedts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  La^rria  was  not  sparing  of  criticisms  in 
La  America,  and  he  diredted  them  not  only  at  his  mother-land,  Chile,  but 
in  a  measure  at  Peru,  the  Argentine,  Mexico. 

But  my  case  is  different.  I  did  not  censure  Panama.  At  many  points 
I  share  the  suffering,  the  indignation  and  the  hopes  of  the  authentic  Pan- 
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amans.  I  was  a  witness  of  their  joys  and  their  sufferings  for  long  months. 
What  I  know  of  their  older  literature  seems  to  me  lacking  in  local  quality, 
as  was  to  be  expedted,  but  in  their  younger  writers  I  notice  an  impetus 
of  differentiation.  The  Morales,  the  Mendez,  the  Arosemena,  the  Roy, 
the  Miro,  the  Herrera,  the  Korsi,  the  Lewis,  the  Obaldia,  the  Porras,  have 
accomplished  and  are  accomplishing  a  mission.  But  “a  tiempos  nuevos, 
nuevas  canciones."  He  who  under^nds  this  law  will  be  able  to  tune  his 
ear  to  the  new  songs,  as  some  of  those  whom  I  have  named  have  done. 
And  the  re^  of  it — the  re^  of  it  is  life,  and,  being  life,  is  literature. — 
Exile  and  Reunion,  Santiago  de  Chile,  kjsS. 
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OSKAR  MARIA  GRAF 
From  Bmo 

f 

I  can  answer  your  que^ion,  which  works 
of  the  world’s  literature  have  had  the  great' 
e^  determining  influence  on  me  as  a  writer, 
quickly  and  concisely.  I  was  bom  in 
an  Upper  Bavarian  settlement.  I  began  to 
read  at  a  very  early  age,  and  my  femily, 
some  of  them  peasants,  some  workingmen, 
had  a  very  special  outlook  on  life;  shy, 
cynical  skeptical,  but  all  the  more  impres' 
sionable,  when  it  comes  to  the  concrete 
portrayal  of  an  event  or  of  a  person. 

The  Upper  Bavarian  is  by  nature,  one 
might  say,  calmly  epic;  he  loves  the  broad 
and  obvious,  he  is  fond  of  humor,  and  he 
never  lets  himself  be  abashed  by  anything. 
For  this  reason,  I  was  mo^  influenced  from 
childhood  on  by  those  writers  who  mo^ 
nearly  paralleled  my  inner  nature.  They 
were  chiefly,  TolAoy  and  Jeremias  Gott' 
helf,  who  is  apparently  scarcely  known  in 
America,  although  he  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
powerful  of  the  peasant'authors  of  SwitZ' 
erland  in  the  mid'nineteenth  century. 

From  Tol^oy  I  learned,  when  I  consider 
my  own  work,  uncompromising  realism. 


But  I  thank  him  also  for  the  ability  to  look 
at  things  and  events  as  having  a  signifi¬ 
cance  toward  a  given  purpose.  He  con¬ 
vinced  me  in  my  earlier  youth  that  no 
writing  has  any  value  unless  it  helps  bring 
an  idea  to  fruition.  To  be  sure  there  is  a 
great  gulf  between  me  and  his  purely 
religious  view  of  the  universe,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  fir^  taught  us  all  how  a  deAiny 
mu^  be  formed.  He  has  the  gift  of  uncover¬ 
ing  all  interrelationships — in  a  word,  he  is 
one  of  the  essential  reali^s  of  world  liter¬ 
ature. 

Equally  reali^ic  is  the  Swiss  Jeremias 
Gotthelf,  even  though  he  is  spiritually  far 
behind  the  Russian,  especially  as  regards 
the  width  of  his  horizon.  From  him,  I 
learned  fir^  of  all  how  to  compose  a  tale. 
The  way  in  which  he — like  Tol^oy — 
makes  a  discovered  truth  even  Wronger, 
and  proclaims  it,  in  his  tales,  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  even  with  a  sort  of  insane  insi^cncc — 
that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  my 
goal. 

Since  I,  as  a  modem  writer,  wish  to 
aflfeA  world  politics,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
^nd  how  and  why  I  consider  these  two 
Tendenz  writers  as  my  great  teachers.  My 
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position  is  on  the  Left,  and  I  am  using  what 
I  have  learned  to  present  to  the  reader  in 
my  books:  Freedom,  JuAice,  Socialism  as 
what  they  ftand  for  to  me;  the  greater 
good  of  mankind,  its  6nal  goal. 

GASTON  RAGEOT 
From  Paris 

It  is  difficult  to  say  that  a  book  has  had 
an  influence  on  one,  for  one  may  under' 
eftimate  or  overe^imate  any  such  influence. 
One  can  only  recall  the  books  which  one  has 
loved  the  moft:  which  may  probably  come 
to  the  same  thing. 

As  I  have  written  both  philosophical 
books  and  novels,  I  think  I  must  have  had 
inArudtors  in  both  arts. 

In  the  fir*  genre,  I  was  enlightened  by 
the  thesis  of  Henri  Bergson  on  the  “don' 
nfies  imm^diates  de  la  conscience,"  and  I 
lived  in  psychological  intimacy  with  Wil' 
liam  James.  When  I  wrote  novels  like 
Pletne  Eau  in  which  we  see  a  man  of  fifty 
suddenly  live  his  youth  over  again,  and 
die  of  it,  or  perhaps  Annejeanne,  in  which 
we  see  a  whole  feminine  de*iny  oriented 
by  the  idea  of  resemblance  to  a  parent, 
I  certainly  thought,  without  realizing  it 
at  the  moment,  of  that  continuity  of  the 
inner  life,  in  which  the  pa*  and  the  present 
are  mingled,  on  whidi  my  ma*ers  had 
shed  light. 

In  literature,  Balzac’s  Le  Pere  Goriot, 
Stendhal's  Le  Rouge  et  le  J^oir,  Flaubert's 
Madame  Bovary,  Maupassant's  Port  comme 
la  Mart,  Pierre  Loti’s  Pecheur  d'Islande, 
Paul  Bourget's  Le  Disciple,  Maurice  Bar' 
rw’  Le  Jardin  de  Berenice,  Vieftor  Hugo’s 
Les  Miserables,  Tol*oy'8  Anna  Karenina, 
left  on  me  youthful  impressions  which  I 
believe  were  inspiring  and  fruitful. 

I  am  persuaded  that  I  owe  nothing  to 
my  contemporaries  and  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  I  have  ever  been  a  “Prou*ian.” 

liON  FRAPI6 
From  Paris 

Replying  to  your  que*ion:  “Which 
books  have  contributed  the  mo*  toward 
making  a  writer  of  me,  and  toward  deter' 
mining  the  charadter  of  my  writings?” 

My  parents,  Parisians,  had  their  imme' 
diate  roots  in  the  common  people.  Married 


young,  and  not  rich,  they  indulged  in  long 
imaginary  voyages  by  reading  the  illus' 
trious  authors  of  the  time:  Eugene  Sue, 
Balzac,  Vi*or  Hugo.  They  received  from 
them  la*ing  impressions — of  enthusiasm, 
of  tenderness,  of  ju*ice  crying  for  fulfil' 
ment.  I  am  persuaded  that  certain  char' 
adteri*ics  of  my  temperament  are  due  to 
the  books  which  my  parents  had  assimi' 
lated  before  I  was  bom. 

And  so,  a  little  boy  of  eight,  I  was  sent 
to  a  pension,  by  special  arrangement,  to 
two  old  lady  teachers  who  kept  a  day  school 
for  girls,  and  whose  only  di*ra*ion  was 
reading  novels.  Their  ftvorites  were 
Charles  Dickens  and  Alphonse  Daudet. 

They  left  their  books  at  my  disposal. 
They  had  to;  I  had  not  a  single  companion 
in  the  house,  and  I  was  not  a  child  who 
h'ked  to  play.  So  there  was  produced  in  me 
a  special  culture  of  sensitiveness.  If  I  did 
not  under*and  the  novels  completely,  all 
the  wickedness,  all  themis/ortune  impressed 
me  very  much,  and  reached  in  me  the  *atus 
of  a  sense  of  juStke,  which  in  children  is  a 
part  of  th;t  in*indt  of  self'preservation. 

Also  there  was  created  in  me  the  desire 
to  do  sennething  about  it,  a  need  to  invoke 
pity  for  the  unfortunate.  A  palpitating 
conscience  was  created  in  me,  and,  as  I 
approached  my  twentieth  year,  I  felt  the 
imperious  need  of  addressing  the  world. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I  became  a  writer 
whose  novels  and  tales  are  characterized  by 
a  profound  and  hcart'felt  emotion. 

PIERRE  HAMP 
From  Le  Vesinet 

The  fir*  part  of  the  que*ion  you  have 
the  kindness  to  ask  me:  “What  books  have 
had  the  mo*  influence  in  making  a  writer 
of  you?”  seems  to  need  putting  in  different 
terms.  Writers  make  books  but  books  can’t 
make  real  writers,  that  is  to  say :  Men  who 
can’t  help  writing,  who  have  to  do  it,  not 
to  get  a  living  out  of  it  but  to  *arve  for  it 
if  it  is  necessary. 

Books  don’t  make  writers  any  more  than 
music  makes  singers.  One  may  be  taught  to 
write  or  sing  in  a  certain  way,  according 
to  a  particular  school,  if  one  is  bom  a 
writer  or  a  singer,  but  fir*  of  all  one  mu* 
have  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  voice. 

So  I  can’t  tell  you  any  books  that  made 
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me  a  writer  if  I  really  am  one,  but  I  can  tell 
what  books  taught  me  to  improve  my 
natural  writing: 

Those  of  Vi(ftor  Hugo,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  the  Bible, 
Dickens.  Paul  Louis  Courier,  M6rim6e, 
Balzac,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Dante, 
Manzoni. 

Rather  international  and  miscellaneous 
as  you  see.  I  dish  up  what  ofBcial  teaching 
generally  separates.  I  ought  not  to  forget 
a  lot  of  the  short  Tories  in  the  English 
newspapers  which  I  used  to  read  in  Hyde 
Park  before  I  was  able  to  know  the  quality 
of  a  book  and  could  afford  to  buy  many. 

As  to  determining  “the  charadter  of  my 
writing,”  which  is  the  second  part  of  your 
obh'ging  que^ion,books  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Life  only,  specially  hard  life  and 
the  hope  to  better  it  for  all  of  us,  including 
yourself  if  I  may  help  you. 

Maybe  you  will  call  that  ChriAianity? 
I  agree. 

ROMAIN  COOLUS 
From  Paris 

Although  I  have  written  principally 
dramatic  works,  my  literary  vocation,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go  back  in 
my  memories,  was,  if  not  determined,  at 
leaA  Wrongly  influenced  by  the  poets,  fir^ 
and  above  all,  by  Hugo,  then  by  Vigny, 
Baudelaire.  Verlaine  and  Mallarme.  I  con' 
fess  that  I  was  much  less  sensitive  to 
Lamartine  and  to  Musset.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  hard  to  find  in  my  comedies  the 
precise  influence  of  my  favorite  poets;  but 
they  served  as  my  inspiration,  and  they 
developed  in  me  the  impulse  from  which  my 
literary  produdlions  were  bom. 

LUC  DURTAIN 
From  Paris 

When  I  was  young  the  books  which 
helped  me  the  mo^  to  think  and  to  write 
were  the  “forbidden”  ones. 

Later  on,  the  liA  of  the  famous:  Homer, 
Goethe,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dickens,  Whit' 
man.  .  . 

But  fir^  of  all,  and  always,  it  was  the 
world.  Five  hundred  meters  around  me 
when  I  was  a  child,  ten  thousand  kilcy 
meters  around  since  I  have  been  grown; 
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and  then,  the  sky,  seen  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well  which  is  within  me. 

The  world!  The  world!-  which  is  not 
a  library! 

But,  happily,  libraries  are  also  bits  of  the 
world . 

LUCIE  DELARUE'MARDRUS 
From  Paris 

I  should  say  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  tell 
you  about  my  literary  ance^rs. 

As  a  little  child,  when  I  was  about  seven 
years  old,  my  firA  great  emotion  as  a  reader 
came  from  Andersen.  The  Ugly  Duelling 
and  the  Little  Mermaid  especially.  I  don't 
know  the  titles  of  those  short  Tories  in 
English.  I  read  them  in  French. 

When  I  was  between  nine  and  ten  I  hap' 
pened  to  read  in  English  Misunderstood  by 
Florence  Montgomery,  and  I  cried  my  eyes 
out  all  alone  and  hiding  myself  with  shame 
for  those  tears. 

Later  I  was  thrilled  and  charmed  by 
Wuthering  Heights — Emily  Bronte,  and 
afterwards  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe..  His  short 
^ries  and  chiefly  his  poems  are  Aill  one  of 
my  favorite  readings. 

I  went  as  far  as  translating  into  French 
verse  six  of  his  poems  which  were  pub' 
lished  a  few  years  ago. 

I  translated  too  Emily  Bronte’s  poems, 
also  in  verse. 

I  don’t  see  that  I  was  ever  influenced  by 
French  authors  notwithAanding  my  great 
admiration  for  moA  of  them. 

Hoping  I  have  answered  your  que^ions, 
corredtly. 

Believe  me  to  be  cordially  yours. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  will  have  my  Mnnoires 
published  by  “La  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran' 
9aise,”  Paris.  I  discuss  the  above  mentioned 
influences  in  them. 

OCTAVE  AUBRY 
From  Paris 

The  books  which  impressed  me  the  mo* 
in  my  youth,  and  whi(^  made  me  want  to 
write,  were  the  Memoires  d'Outre'Tombe 
of  Chateaubriand,  who  was,  you  will  recall, 
one  of  the  fir*  Frenchmen  to  celebrate  the 
beauties  of  the  New  World.  Then  the 
HiSloire  de  France  of  Michelet,  which, 
although  quite  often  inexadt  and  arbitrary. 
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is  admirable  for  its  warmth,  its  movement, 
its  human  enthusiasm.  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  these  two  great  works,  and  their  influ- 
cnce  on  my  ^dies  and  my  means  of  expres' 
sion  has  been  incomparable. 

HANS  NATONEK 
From  Prague 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  read  has  been 
without  influence  on  the  books  I  have 
written;  neither  has  anything  I  have  lived. 
I  fail  to  see  any  especial  difference  between 
what  a  man  reads  and  what  happens  to  him 
in  life.  However,  it  is  not  the  books  of 
others  but  life  itself  that  made  a  writer  of 
me.  I  shall  not  name  the  authors  to  whom 
I  am  greatly  indebted.  I  should  have  to 
begin  with  Homer  and  ^p  with  Andre 
Gide  (although  I  am  not  a  great  reader). 
I  believe  that  the  books  of  others  can  not 
help  one  find  his  ^yle;  rather  they  might 
even  hinder  this  mo^  important  of  all  prcH 
cesses.  At  this  point  I  side  with  my  coun- 
tryman  Franz  Kafka  (who  has  juit  now 
begun  to  attradt  attention  in  America): 
“It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  out  of 
your  own  house.  Sit  at  your  table  and  li^en. 
Don’t  even  li^n,  only  be  perfectly  ^ill 
and  alone.  The  world  will  offer  itself  to 
you  to  be  unmasked,  it  will  writhe  at  your 
feet  in  pleasurable  anticipation.”  This  is  a 
sentence  which  had  the  mo^  powerful  in' 
fluence  on  me,  an  influence  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  in  evidence.  Alas,  I  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  it  sufliciently. 

When  my  novel  Geld  regiert  die  Welt 
oder:DieAhenteuer  desGewissens  appeared, 
a  few  critics  mentioned  a  certain  depend' 
ence  on  a  novel  by  Andre  Gide,  whom  at 
that  time  I  did  not  know  at  all.  That  is  the 
way  it  often  is  with  “literary  ance^ry.” 
There  is  a  literary  inheritance,  even  with' 
out  any  material,  immediate  influence  from 
the  ance^ors  to  whom  we  are  especially 
indebted. 


RICARDO  ROJAS 
From  Buenos  Aires 

When  I  was  a  child  of  13  years  I  began 
to  compose  poetry,  spontaneously;  by  acci' 
dent  there  fell  into  my  hands  at  that  time 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  with  illu^rations 
by  Dorc;this  inflamed  my  fancy  and  Aim' 
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ulated  my  artiAic  ambition.  I.ater  on,  in 
Arenuous  autodidadtic  Audies,  I  analyzed 
the  language  and  Ayle  of  the  classics  in 
order  to  form  my  own  inArument  of  expres' 
sion  in  prose.  One  of  my  laA  books  was 
entitled  Cervantes.  I  did  the  same  with 
Ruben  Dario  and  Gongora  for  poetry.  In 
the  same  spirit  I  Audied  the  great  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  other  literatures. 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  imitating  any  one  in 
his  work;  what  I  have  taken  from  the 
maAers  has  been  the  example  of  their  hard 
work  and  their  free  spirit.  My  eAhetic 
ideal  is  the  expression  of  every  people  and 
of  every  author  in  what  they  have  that  is 
their  own,  genuine  and  charadteriAic,  even 
in  their  defedts. 

ABEL  BONNARD 
From  Paris 

I  should  like  to  reply  as  beA  I  can  to  the 
queAion  you  ask  me.  But  I  have  read  so 
many  books,  and  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
that  it  is  diflicult  for  me  to  say  which  ones 
have  readied  on  me  the  moA  profoundly.  I 
was  mad  about  AriAophanes,  and  I  have 
never  loA  my  taAe  for  him;  in  fadt  it  has 
never  even  weakened.  The  poetry  of  Vidtor 
Hugo  intoxicated  me  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  I  remember  Aill  with  what  rapture  I 
read  Les  Orientales,  when  I  was  twelve. 
This  book  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  rose- 
colored.  Afterward  it  was  the  great  prose 
of  Chateaubriand  that  I  admired  moA 
of  all.  I  can  not  omit  mentioning  also  the 
great  whole'souled  joy  with  which  I  aban' 
doned  myself,  during  my  adolescent  days, 
to  the  thousand  influences  of  Shakespeare. 
Shelley  enchanted  me  at  twenty.  His  poems 
seemed  to  me  poetry  itself.  They  were  to 
me  bonfires  of  sweet'smelling  wood;  as 
I  admired  their  splendor,  I  breathed  in 
their  perfume. 

MAX  FISCHER 
From  Paris 

Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Mark  Twain. 

The  firA  because  I  admired  him  before 
I  began  to  write. 

The  second  because  I  read  him  after 
having  published  my  firA  books,  and 
because  the  discovery  of  his  works  con' 
firmed  me  in  the  convidtion  that  it  would 
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not  be  a  bad  idea  to  adopt,  occasionally, 
the  humorous  tone  in  order  to  convey  im¬ 
pressions  or  sugge^  ideas. 

BALDER  OLDEN 
From  Le  Lavandou  (Var)  France 

I  believe  that  the  ^ronge^  influence  on 
my  literary  development  was  exerted 
by  Heine,  whom  I  began  to  read  at  fifteen, 
and  Schopenhauer,  whom  I  learned  to  know 
at  seventeen.  Of  the  epic  works — after  the 
great  Russians — it  was  Flaubert  with 
Madame  Bovary,  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen, 
and  Johannes  V.  Jensen  who  influenced 
me  mo^  deeply. 

Your  que^ions  as  to  the  how  and  why 
of  the  influence  of  precisely  these  authors 
on  my  own  development  could  be  answered 
only  in  an  ambitious  essay.  .  . 

CARLOS  PRENDEZ  SALDIaS 
From  Santiago  de  Chile 

I  do  not  believe  one  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  which  books  had  the 
greater  influence  in  the  formation  of  a 
writer.  One  is  bom,  or  one  is  not  bom,  a 
writer,  and  each  one  has,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  temperament,  his  favorite 
authors.  I  believe,  consequently,  that  the 
que^ion  is  poorly  formulated,  especially  in 
80  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

At  twelve,  I  began  to  read  Herbert 
Spencer  with  a  real  devotion,  and  perhaps 
I  owe  to  my  reading  of  him  my  absolute 
skepticism  in  matters  of  religi(xi.  My  senti¬ 
mental  temperament  caused  me  to  read 
afterward  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Gu^vo  B^cquer,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine, 
and  Heinrich  Heine,  and  I  can  not  say 
whether  any  of  these  works  had  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  my  literary  production. 

I  believe  this  will  answer  the  que^ion 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  ask  me. 

CARLOS  REYLES 
From  Montevideo 

I  have  been  influenced  in  my  formation 
as  a  writer  by  the  following:  Heraclitus; 
his  doctrine  of  contraries  was  already 
present  in  me.  Cervantes;  the  madness  of 
his  Don  Quijote  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sifter 
to  our  own,  his  visions  our  visions.  Siake- 
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speare;  Titania  embracing  the  donkey's 
head  of  her  illusion,  deepened  the  furrow 
which  had  been  plowed  in  my  soul  by 
the  vision  of  Cervantes’  condition  humaine. 
And  so  did  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche; 
Hobbes,  in  another  direction,  with  his 
desire  for  power,  impressed  me  greatly;  he 
is  the  precmsor  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
will.  The  Heroes  of  Carlyle,  the  Supermen 
of  Emerson,  both,  likewise,  encouraged  in 
me  the  natural  in^inct  for  superhuman 
vocation.  Before  them  Pascal  and  La  Rcxdie- 
foucauld  by  virtue  of  certain  affinities  of 
different  sorts  which  it  would  take  too 
long  to  enumerate,  had  a  greater  influence 
on  my  mind  than  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  except  for  Heraclitus.  I  know 
them,  and  I  have  ^udied  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  Germans,  the  French  and  the  English. 
But  at  a  very  early  age,  I  abandoned  my 
guides,  and  began  to  walk  by  myself. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view  only 
the  Spanish  classics,  for  form,  the  mcxlem 
Russians,  particularly  Do^oevsky  with 
his  penetrating  analysis,  awakened  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  echo  in  me,  much  more  than  Bal¬ 
zac,  Stendhal,  the  c»ryphecs  of  experimental 
morals. 

Four  upright  ^andards  mark  the  trajec¬ 
tory  of  my  literary  development  .Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  Do^oevsky,  Baudelaire. 

AAA 

The  Lenin  Library  of  Moscow  is  moving 
into  its  new  premises,  which  will  accom¬ 
modate  12,000,000  volumes.  TTie  move  will 
require  an  eAimated  three  months. 

.  .  .this  appalling  misfortune  that  for 
millions  of  Spaniards,  Chri^ianity  and 
Fascism  now  mean  the  same  thing  and  that 
in  hating  one  they  must  hate  the  other.” — 
Fran9ois  Mauriac,  in  Figaro,  quoted  in 
Hews  of  Spain,  New  York  City. 

“Since  1917.  popular  (pei'hua)  language 
has  gradually  become  the  medium  of 
(Chinese  literary)  expression.  Poems, 
novels,  short  ^ries,  dramas,  as  well  as 
political  and  literary  essays  arc  now  being 
written  in  popular  language.  The  Literary 
Revolution  represents  the  greater  eman¬ 
cipation  from  traditional  and  classic  re- 
^ridtions  and  repressions,  and  promises  a 
new  creative  era  in  the  hi^ry  of  Chinese 
literature.” — China  Institute  ^lletin,  New 
York  City. 
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Lascelles  Abercrombie,  British  poet  and 
critic,  in  London  Odober  27,  age  57- 

A.  Emmett  Adams,  composer  of  The 
Bells  of  St.  Mary's,  in  London  Odtober  30, 
age  48. 

Antoine  Albalat,  French  scholar  and 
writer,  in  France. 

Henri  Allorge,  French  poet  and  critic, 
in  France. 

Alexander  Amfiteatrov,  Russian  author, 
at  Levan  to  (Riviera)  February  28,  age  76. 

Paul  Arbelet,  French  Stendhalian  schoh 
ar,  in  France. 

Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas,  Colombian 
poet,  at  Bogota  January  23. 

Robert  Arnold,  Uterary  hiAorian,  at 
Vienna  end  of  January,  age  66. 

Charles  W.  Bell,  Canadian  author,  play' 
wright  and  criminologiA,  in  Hamilton  Feb' 
ruary  8,  age  61. 

Joseph  B^ier,  educator,  author  and 
au^ority  on  French  literature  of  the  Mid' 
die  Ages,  at  Paris  AuguA  30,  age  74. 

George  E.  Beer,  British  joumali^,  in 
London  May  22,  age  62. 

Rudolf  G.  Binding,  German  poet  and 
noveli^,  in  Munich  Augu^  5,  age  70. 

Heinz  Bolten'Bacckers,  German  Text' 
dichter,  in  Dresden  January  30,  age  60. 

Jose  Alejandro  Bermudez,  educator  and 
hi^orian,  in  Bogota  March  28,  age  53. 

Henry  Percival  Biggar,  author  and  chief 
archiviA  for  Canada,  in  Worplesdon,  Sup 
rey  July  26,  age  66. 

Ferdinand  Brunot,  eminent  grammarian, 
in  Paris  January  30,  age  78.  The  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  French 
grammar  and  language. 

Ludwig  Borchardt,  German  Egyptoh 
ogiA,  in  Berlin  September  8,  age  74. 

j^ouard  Champion,  French  hi^rian 
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and  author,  in  Paris  February  28.  His  out' 
standing  hi^rical  work,  HiStoire  de  la 
Comedie  Franfaise. 

James  F.  Chance,  British  hi^rian  and 
authority  on  eighteenth  century  Baltic 
policy,  in  London  Odlober  18,  age  82. 

Marc  Citoleux,  French  author,  in  Paris 
December  14,  1937. 

William  E.  Clarke,  British  omithologi^ 
and  author,  in  Edinburgh  May  12,  age  85. 

Ian  Duncan  Colvin,  British  joumali^ 
and  author,  in  London  May  11,  age  61. 

Francis  de  Croisset,  Frendh  playwright, 
in  Paris  November  8,  1937,  age  60. 

Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Italy’s  greater 
modem  poet,  noveli^  and  playwright  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Italian  Academy, 
in  Rome  March  1,  age  75. 

Charles  D.  D’Arcy,  author  and  educa' 
tor,  in  Belfa^  February  1,  age  79. 

Alvaro  A.  Desangles,  editor  of  La  Opi' 
nion,  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  (Etominican  Re- 
public)  December  18,  1937,  age  45. 

Felix  Dietrich,  editor  of  bibliographical 
indexes,  in  Markkleeberg  April  25,  age  64. 

Rene  Doumic,  hi^orian  and  critic  of 
French  literature,  December,  1937. 

Fritz  Droop,  German  author,  in  Kron' 
berg  in  Taunus,  beginning  of  September, 
age  63. 

Paul  Enderling,  German  author,  in 
Stuttgart  January  16,  age  58. 

Genaro  E^rada,  Mexican  bibliophile,  in 
the  summer. 

Karl  von  Ettmayer,  literary  hi^orian,  in 
Vienna,  age  64. 

Minna  Falk,  German  noveli^,  in  Babels' 
berg,  age  64. 

Alois  Fietz,  German  author,  in  Desla' 
wen  (Jechnitz)  January  15,  age  64. 

Alfonso  Figueiredo,  notable  Brasilian 
juriA,  poet  and  hi^rian  July  11,  age  78. 
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Con^ance  Fletcher,  British  noveliA  and  Edgar  Jepson,  English  noveli^,  in  Lon- 


dramatic,  in  Venice  June  10,  age  80.  Pseu¬ 
donym:  George  Fleming. 

Leo  Frobenius,  German  morphologic 
and  author,  in  Berlin  AuguC  9,  age  65. 

Benjamin  Franklin  de  Ramiz  Galvao,  a 
patriarch  of  Brazilian  letters,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  March  9,  age  92. 

AuguC  Gauther,  German  Dialektdich- 
ter,  in  Freiburg  i.B.,  age  76. 

Heinrich  GerCenberg,  eminent  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben  scholar,  in  Weimar  middle 
of  September,  age  74. 

Maria  Glaess,  German  author,  in  Ham¬ 
burg  middle  of  September,  age  71. 

Octovian  Goga,  Roumanian  ex-prime 
miniCer  and  poet,  in  BuchareC  May  7. 
age  58. 

Claude  J.  Goldsmid-Montcfiore,  author¬ 
ity  on  Jewish  literature,  in  London,  July  9, 
age  80. 

Georg  Gronau,  diredtor  of  the  Kassel  art 
gallery  and  author  of  Tizian  and  Giovanni 
Bellini,  in  Florence  January,  age  69. 

Paul  Grotowsky,  German  author,  in 
Leipzig  middle  of  May,  age  75. 

Henri  Guilbeaux,  French  author  and  col¬ 
league  of  Romain  RoUand,  in  Paris,  age  54. 

Peter  Hamecher,  German  author  and 
critic,  in  Berlin  beginning  of  September, 
age  59. 

George  G.  Harrap,  British  publisher, 
in  London  Odtober  29,  age  71. 

Edwin  Harris,  authority  on  Charles 
Dickens,  in  RocheCer,  Kent,  AuguC  10, 
age  79. 

ChriCa  Winsloe  Homolka,  Hungarian 
adtress  and  noveliC  (Mddchen  in  Uni' 
form),  in  London  April,  age  24. 

Charles  Hyatt- Wolff,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  Technical  Press  in  England,  in 
Wells  near  Tunbridge  Odtober  19,  age  75. 

Sir  Mohammed  Iqbal,  Indian  Moslem 
poet,  philosopher  and  politician,  in  Lahore, 
India  April  21,  age  62. 

Francis  Jammes,  French  poet  and  novel- 
iC,  in  Bayonne  November  1,  age  70. 

Hein  Janssen,  German  author,  in  Aa¬ 
chen  February  1,  age  82.  He  was  known  as 
the  Hans  Sachs  of  Aachen  and  wrote  in 
dialedt. 

Harold  H.  Joachim,  philosophical  writer, 
in  London  AuguC  1. 


don,  age  74. 

Attila  Joszef,  Hungarian  lyriciC,  can- 
mitted  suicide  January. 

Archibald  R.  Kennedy,  Scottish  Hebrew 
scholar,  in  Edinburgh  CMober  25,  age  78. 

Henri  Ki^tenmacker,  French  novelist  and 
playwright,  in  Paris  January  21,  age  87. 

Willem  Kloos,  Dutch  lyriciA,  in  The 
Hague  April  8,  age  79. 

Franz  Kranewitter,  German  author-play¬ 
wright,  in  Nassereith  (Tirol)  January  4, 
age  77. 

Alexander  Kuprin,  Russian  noveli^,  in 
Leningrad  Augu^  25,  age  69. 

Benjamin  Lambert,  authority  on  Cornish 
literature,  in  Newquay  (Cornwall)  Oefto- 
ber  7,  age  75. 

Anton  Lang,  noted  as  Chri^tus  in  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  in  Munich 
May  18,  age  63. 

Gabriel  de  Lautrec,  French  author  and 
translator  of  Mark  Twain’s  books,  in  Paris 
July  25,  age  71. 

Sir  Stanley  Leathes,  British  hi^orian 
and  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Modem  Hi^ory,  in  London,  age  77. 

Andr6  Lebon,  French  author,  in  Paris 
February  17,  age  79. 

HeAor  Diaz  Leguizamon,  Argentine  poet 
and  diAinguished  writer  of  prose,  AuguA. 

Eva  Leidmann,  German  noveli^,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6. 

Otto  zur  Linde,  German  author,  in  Ber¬ 
lin  February  16,  age  65. 

Edward  V.  Lucas,  British  essayiA  and 
biographer  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
in  London  June  26,  age  70. 

Ruy  de  Lugo-Vina,  Cuban  diplomat, 
joumaliA  and  author,  December  29,  1937. 

Leopoldo  Lugones,  Argentine  lyric  poet, 
committed  suicide  on  El  Tropezon  Island, 
February  19,  age  64. 

Sir  Andrew  McPhail,  Canadian  author, 
educator  and  noted  pathologic,  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  age  73. 

Franz  Mainka,  German  Heimatdichter, 
in  Mechtal  (Beuthen)  January  6,  age  69. 

Aylmer  Maude,  biographer  and  transla¬ 
tor  of  the  works  of  Leo  TolCoy,  at  Great 
Baddow,  Essex,  AuguC  26,  age  80. 

William  B.  Maxwell,  British  noveliC, 
in  London  AuguC  4,  age  72. 
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Vi<5tor  j^mile  Michelet,  French  author, 
in  Paris  January  13,  age  77. 

James  Edward  Miles,  better  known  as 
Hamish  Miles,  translator  from  the  French, 
editor  and  critic,  December  27,  1937,  age 
43. 

Charles  Moravia,  poet,  dramatic  and 
editor  of  the  Haiti  Journal,  in  Haiti  Feb' 
ruary  lUage  63. 

Alexandre  Moret,  French  educator  and 
Egyptologift,  in  Paris  February  2,  age  70. 

Rev.  Adrien  Gabriel  Morice,  Canadian 
author  and  Audent  of  Indian  languages, 
in  Canada  April  22,  age  79. 

Richard  du  Moulin'Eckart,  German  his' 
torian  and  author,  in  Augsburg  April  3, 

age  73. 

Carlo  Alfonso  Nallino,  Italian  philoh 
ogiA  and  Islamic  hi^rian,  in  Rome 
July  25,  age  66. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  British  hi^rian 
and  author,  in  London  April  20,  age  75. 

Seiji  Noma,  Japanese  author  and  pub' 
lisher,  in  Tdcyo  Odxjber  17,  age  59. 

Branislav  Nuschitsch,  playwright  and 
author,  in  Belgrade  January  19,  age  74. 

Luis  Gonzilez  Obregdn,  literary  his' 
torian,  in  Mexico  City  June  20,  age  72. 

Erika  O^rreich,  German  author,  in 
Janauary,  age  53. 

Nikolai  Ognyeff,  Russian  author,  in 
Moscow  June  22,  age  50. 

Professor  Jc^iannes  O^rup,  Denmark's 
greater  OrientaliA,  in  Copenhagen  May 
5,  age  71. 

Valentino  Piccoh,  Italian  author,  in 
Naples. 

Alfred  Poizat,  French  critic,  noveliA  and 
dramatic,  age  75. 

Serafin  Alvarez  Quintero,  prolific  Span' 
ish  playwright,  in  Madrid  April,  age  67. 
Still  alive  is  his  brother  Joaquin,  age  65,  with 
whom  he  collaborated  on  more  than  200 
plays. 

Luigi  Rava,  Italian  legislator  and  writer 
on  pohtical  and  sociological  subjeds,  in 
Rome  May  12,  age  77. 

Maria  von  Ribbentrop,  German  lyricid, 
in  Germany  March  8,  age  46. 

Professor  Ettore  Romagnoli,  Italian  au' 


thor  and  Greek  scholar,  in  Rome  May  1, 
age  67. 

Felicitas  Rose,  German  author,  in  Mun' 
den  bei  Celle,  age  76. 

Emil  Sandt,  German  author,  in  Hamburg 
end  of  Augud,  age  73. 

Heinrich  Schaff,  German  author,  in  Hall' 
wangen  (Schwarzwald)  December  19, 
1937,  age  76. 

Gudav  Schuler,  German  author,  in  Bad 
Freienwalde  Augud  20,  age  70. 

Daniel  Marquis  Sebie,  French  author, 
poet,  sculptor  and  painter,  in  Paris  Jan' 
uary  24. 

Robert  Seitz,  German  lyricid  and  novel' 
id,  in  Lorrach  April  21,  age  47. 

Diedrich  Spcckmann,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  May  28,  age  66. 

Sir  Arthur  Spurgeon,  British  publisher, 
in  London  June  9,  age  77. 

Condantin  S.  Stanislavsky,  one  of  the 
greated  maders  of  Russian  drama  and  a 
founder  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  in 
Moscow  Augud  7,  age  75. 

Lajos  Steier,  Hungarian  hidorian,  in 
Vienna  January,  age  48. 

Ludwig  Stemaux,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  Augud  12,  age  53. 

Lina  Stohr,  Swabian  Dialektdichter,  in 
Stuttgart  July  1,  age  66. 

Anton  Straschimiroff,  Bulgarian  author, 
in  Vienna  I>ecember  15, 1937,  age  66. 

Andrej  Strug,  Polish  author,  in  Warsaw 
middle  of  January,  age  63. 

Ulrich  Stutz,  German  author  and  author' 
ity  on  ecclesiadical  hidory  and  canonical 
law,  in  Berlin  July  7,  age  71. 

Alexander  Swientochowski,  Polish  au' 
thor  and  philosopher,  April  25,  age  89. 

Raymond  de  la  TailhMe,  French  poet, 
in  France. 

Traugott  Tamm,  German  author,  in 
Ratzeburg  beginning  of  Augud,  age  78. 

Albert  Thibaudet,  French  author,  in 
France. 

Thilo  von  Throtha,  German  playwright, 
in  Germany  February  25. 

Ella  Triebnigg'Pirkhert,  German  author, 
in  Vienna  January  29,  age  64. 

Paul  Troubetzkoy,  Russian  sculptor  and 
author,  in  Pallanza  February  13,  age  72. 

Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  Spanish  novel' 
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iA,  at  Madrid  February  2,  age  84.  He  was 
grouped  with  Bbsco  Ibihez  and  Benito 
Perez  Galdds  in  a  trio  of  Spanish  writers 
said  to  have  done  more  than  any  others  to 
enhance  the  preAige  of  Spanish  h'terature 
abroad  in  recent  times. 

Enrique  Garda  Velloso,  Argentine  play' 
wright  and  author  of  more  than  100  plays, 
the  majority  of  them  portraying  the  At' 
gentine  scene,  in  Buenos  Aires  January  27, 
age  58. 

Francis  Viel6'Grifl5n,  American  bom 
symbolic  poet,  in  France. 

Nils  Collett  Vogt,  Norwegian  author, 
in  Lillehammer  end  of  Efecember,  1937, 
age  73. 
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The  Prix  F6mina  Vie  Heureuse  to 
Margaret  Lane  for  her  novel  Faith,  Hope 
and  ?{o  Charity  (1937). 

The  Prix  Fran^ais  de  Joumalisme  Tou' 
ri^ique  of  6,000  francs  to  Liandre  Vaillat 
for  Bouquet  de  France. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  of  the  Acadc' 
mie  Fran9aise  to  Vicomte  Jean  de  la  Va' 
rende,  famous  French  writer,  for  T^ez  de 
Cuir. 

The  Prix  Lasserre  of  7,500  francs  to  M. 
Andre  Fontainas. 

The  15,000  franc  Prix  Petitdidier  to  M. 
Andr^  Mary  for  his  poetic  work  Symptuy 
nies  pastorales,  les  Sentiers  du  Paradis,  le 
Cantiquede  la  Seine,  le  Doctrinal  des  Preux, 
le  Livre  nocturne. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  6mile  Bldnont  to 
Ren6  Girardeau  for  Fumets  de  I'dtre. 

The  Prix  Paul  Verlaine  to  Philippe  Cha- 
baneix  for  le  Desir  et  les  Ombres. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Edgar  Poe  to  Mme 
Nelly  T^aniri'Vaucher  for  A  midi  sous  le 
ciel  torride. 

The  $1,000  Strassburger  prize  to  Pierre 
Lamure  for  his  joumali^ic  contributions 
to  Franco' American  amity  in  1938. 

The  Prix  Fdnina'Vie  Heureuse  Anglais 
to  Richard  Church,  English  author,  for  his 
novel  The  Porch. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Fdnina  H^ld^e 
Vacaresco  to  Mme  Claude  Aragonn^  for 
Marie  d'AgouIt,  une  DeStinee  romantique. 

The  Prix  Cazes  to  K16ber  Haedens  for 
VFcole  des  Parents. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  litt£rature  coloniale 
to  Cldnent  Charoux,  poet  and  noveliA, 
for  his  Ameenah. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Minerva  to  Mme 
Claire  Sainte'Soline  for  her  novel  Les  Sen' 
tiers  Detoumes. 

The  Prix  Interalli^  to  Romain  Roussel 
for  his  novel  La  Vallee  sans  Printemps. 

The  James  Tait  Black  Memorial  prize 
to  Neil  M.  Gunn,  Scottish  author. 

The  100  pound  British  Academy  prize 
to  Dorothy  Hewlett  for  her  biography  of 
Keats,  Adonais. 

The  Hawthomden  prize  for  the  be* 
work  of  imaginative  literature  in  prose  or 
verse  to  David  Jones  for  In  Parenthesis,  a 
war  novel. 

The  King’s  Poetry  Medal  for  1937  to 
W.  H.  Auden. 

The  Italian  Premia  AuguSteo  prize  to 


Percy  White,  British  noveli^,  in  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco,  July  3,  age  86.  He  was  a 
former  editor  of  The  London  Evening  ?iews 
and  a  schoolmate  of  de  Maupassant. 

Emmy  von  Winterfeld'Wamow,  Get' 
man  author  of  many  hiAorical  novels  about 
women,  in  Eberswalde  January,  age  76. 

Paul  Baron  von  Wolzogen,  CJerman  play' 
wright,  critic  and  composer,  friend  and 
interpreter  of  Richard  Wagner,  in  Bay' 
reuth  June  2,  age  89. 

Chriftopher  Wordsworth,  scholar  and 
writer,  at  Salisbury  January  30,  age  89. 

Louis  Zangwill,  noted  British  author  and 
ledurer,  at  Holland'on'Sea,  Essex  May  31, 
age  68.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Israel 
Zangwill. 

DISTIHCTIOHS 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  to  Pearl 
Buck,  American  author  of  The  Good  Earth 
and  other  novels  about  China. 

The  20,000  franc  grand  prize  for  liter' 
ature  of  the  French  Academy  to  Tridan 
Dereme.  The  10,000  franc  novel  prize  to 
Jean  de  La  Varende.  The  18,000  franc 
(jobert  prize  to  J.  Bmgerette. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  the  Belgian  writer 
Charles  Ph'snier  for  his  novel  Faux  Passe' 
ports. 

The  Prix  Fcmina  to  Raymonde  Vincent 
for  Campagne. 

The  Prix  Th^ophrade  Renaudot  to  Jean 
Rogissart  for  Mervale. 

The  Prix  Fomina  am^ricain  to  Nacxm* 
Lane  Babson  for  The  Yankee  Bodleys. 
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Lucia  dci  Sabelli  for  his  History  of  Abys' 
sinia. 

The  Hungarian  Baumgarten  Literature 
priae  of  3,000  pengo  to  Attila  Joszef,  Hun' 
garian  lyrici^,  who  committed  suicide  at 
the  beginning  of  January. 

The  Alexis-Kiwi  Finnish  Literature 
prize  of  J^OjOOO  Finnish  marks  to  F.  E.  Sih 
lanpaa. 

TTie  Belgian  Francqui  prize  of  100,000 
francs  to  Prof.  Jacques  Errera  of  Brussels. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  in  Belgrade 
awards  as  follows:  10,000  dinar  to  Dusan 
Radic  for  his  literary  work;  5,000  dinar  to 
Borivolje  Jevtic  for  his  drama  Obecana 
zemlja;  2,000  dinar  to  the  lyrici^,  Milorad 
Panic. 

The  Flemish  ^te  prize  for  Literature  in 
the  amount  of  20,000  francs,  embracing  the 
years  1934'1936,  to  Cyriel  Verschaeve  for 
his  biblical  tragedy  Elijah. 

The  Portuguese  Camoens  prize  to  Gon' 
zague  de  Reynold  for  Portugal  Yesterday 
and  Today. 

The  2,500  zioty  Literature  prize  of  the 
city  of  Lemberg  to  Prof.  Wilhelm  Bruch' 
nalski. 

The  Literature  prize  of  the  city  of  War' 
saw  to  L.  H.  Morftin,  author,  for  MyStery  of 
a  May  J^ight. 

The  5,000  doty  Polish  Education  Min' 
iftry  Literature  prize  for  1937  to  Waclaw 
Borowy. 

Argentine.  National  prizes  of  the  Comi' 
sion  de  Cultura  corresponding  to  1934' 
1937.  Poetry:  1*  Prize:  l^ldomero  Feman' 
dez  Moreno  for  his  Dos  Poemas,  Romances 
y  seguidillas  (20,000  pesos.) — 2nd  Prize: 
Francisco  Luis  Bernard^  for  El  Buque,Cielo 
y  tierra  (12,000  pesos.)  —  3rd  Prize:  Leo' 
poldo  Marechal  for  Laberinto  de  Amor, 
Cinco  poemas  auStrales  (8,000  pesos.) 

Drama:  lA  Prize:  Darthes  y  Darnel  for 
his  comedy  Los  chkos  crecen  (5,000  pesos.) 
— 2nd  Prize:  Claudio  Martinez  Payva  for 
his  comedy  Joven,  viuda  y  eStanciera 
(3,000  pesos.) — 3rd  Prize:  Juan  Zocchi  for 
his  drama  Martin  Vega  and  Cesar  Tiempo 
for  his  comedy  Pan  criollo  (1,000  pesos 
each.) — A  special  prize  of  2,000  pesos  was 
awarded  to  Hedtor  Iglesias  Villoud,  author 
of  the  libretto  for  Amancay,  a  ballet. 

Chile:  The  Atenea  prize  for  the  beA 
Chilean  book  of  1937  to  Mariano  Latorre 
for  his  Hombres  y  zorros. — In  the  short 


*ory  conteA  organized  by  the  Chilean 
Society  of  Writers,  the  winner  of  the  firft 
prize  was  the  noveli^  Juan  Marin,  who 
submitted  a  ^ory  entitled  Paraleb  S3  sur. 

Cuba:  Prizes  offered  by  the  Direccidn  de 
Cultura  of  the  Mini^ry  of  Education. 
General  Literature:  Medardo  Vitier,  au' 
thor,  for  his  Las  ideas  en  cuba  (1,000  pesos.) 
— Fi(ftion:  Luis  Felipe  Rodriguez  for  his 
novel  Cienaga  (300  pesos.) — Essay:  Ra' 
mon  Guirao  for  his  book  Orbita  de  la  poe' 
sxa  A/nyCubana. — Drama:  Ramon  San' 
chez  Varona  for  La  Sombra. — Poetry: 
Guillermo  Villarronda  and  Mirta  Aguirre. 
— Journalism:  Juan  Marinello,  who  rc' 
ceived  a  prize  for  his  interview  with  the 
President  of  Euzkadi,  the  Basque  country. 
Enrique  Serpa,  author  of  Oro  en  isla  de 
pinos.  Angel  Gutierrez,  who  wrote  La  Odi' 
sea  del  teniente  Risech.  Rafael  Suarez  Solis, 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  and  Manuel  Mar' 
sal  for  special  articles.  Marsal  wrote 
0’!h(cill  y  su  teatro. 

(NOTE:  Literary  prize  awards  in  the 
different  Latin  American  countries  are 
given  with  considerable  delay  so  that  sev' 
eral  di^ributed  this  year  correspond  to 
years  as  far  back  as  1935  and  1936.) 

The  1937  Au^rian  State  prizes  for  Liter' 
ature  and  Music  awarded  as  follows:  Liter' 
ature:  Heinrich  Suso'Waldeck  and  Johannes 
Freumbichler  for  the  novel  Philomena  El 
lenhub  and  Erich  Augu^  Mayer  for  his 
novel  Paulusmarl(t  17;  Music:  Julius  Bitt' 
ner,  Franz  Salmhofer  for  his  opera  Iwan 
Sergejewitsch  Tarassenl^o  and  Harms  Hele' 
nia  for  his  opera  Der  Schelm  von  Bergen. 

The  Max'Eyth  prize  awarded  as  fob 
lows:  500  marks  to  Willy  Hentze  (Munich); 
250  marks  to  Paul  Hellpapp  (Berlin);  250 
marks  to  Franz  Lohse  (Berlin). 

The  Johann  Peter  Hebei  prize  to  Edu' 
ard  Reinacher. 

The  Goethe  prize  of  the  city  of  Frank' 
fort'am'Main  to  Hans  Carossa. 

The  Frankfurt '  an '  der '  Oder  Dichter' 
preis  awarded  for  the  fir^  time  to  Kurt 
Berkner  for  his  drama  Franl{furt,  trutzige 
OderStadt. 

The  Sudeten  (^rman  literary  prize  to 
Karl  Franz  Leppa. 

.  The  Mozart  prize  shared  jointly  by 
Franz  Nabl  (Graz)  and  the  composer  Prof. 
Josef  Gdll  (Innsbruck). 
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The  Eichendorff  prize  to  Prof.  Herbert 
Cysarz  (Prag). 

The  Erwin  von  Steinbach  prize  to  An- 
dreas  Hensler. 

The  Provinz  Sachsen  Literature  prize 
for  1937'1938  to  Johannes  Schlaf. 

The  firA  prize  of  2,500  marks  to  Wolf¬ 
gang  Zenker  for  Der  feme  Hof  in  the  con- 
te^  sponsored  by  lllu^rierter  Beobachter. 

The  Grillparzer  prize  to  Franz  Theodor 
Csokor  for  his  drama  3  T^ovember  1918. 

The  Lessing  prize  to  Prof.  Andreas 
Heusler  ( Arlesheim  bei  Basel).  The  Agnes* 
Miegel  prize  of  100  marks  (University  of 
Konigsberg)  to  Bruno  Wachmuth  for  Der 
Arzt  in  der  Dichtl(unft  unserer  Zeit. 

The  1937  Scheffel  prize  to  Em^  Cucucl 
for  his  work  at  the  Germanic  seminary. 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  1937  Dietrich-Eckart  prize  to  Her¬ 
mann  Okrass,  for  his  novel  Hamburg  bleibt 
rot — das  Ende  einer  Parole. 

The  prize  of  the  Chemitzer  Biicher- 
freunde  to  Hermann  Claudius 

The  Munich  Literature  prize  to  Josef 
Ponten  for  Vollj  auf  dem  Wege. 

The  1937  Diisscldorf  Immermann  Liter¬ 
ature  prize  to  Hermann  Stahl  for  his  novel 
Traum  der  Erde. 

The  1,000  mark  lyric  prize  of  Die  Dame 
to  Hermann  Butte. 

The  1937  Johann  Gottfried  Herder 
prize  of  5,000  marks  to  Kurt  Luck  (Posen). 

The  Dr.  Ohnsorg  drama  prize  of  Wands- 
bek  divided  equally  as  follows:  Bruno  Peyn 
for  De  Droschmaschin  and  Friedrich  Krek- 
low  for  filnnl^  Hans. 

The  1,000  mark  Kurmarkische  Schrift- 
tumspreis  to  Fritz  Helke. 

The  1937  Schlesischer  Literaturpreis  to 
the  lyrici^  Hans  Niekrawietz. 

The  Hansische  Shakespeare  prize  to 
R.  Vaughan  Williams. 

The  Dresden  KunApreis  shared  jointly 
by  Eleonore  Lorenz,  Prof.  Otto  Erler  and 
Alexander  Schaaff. 

The  1937'1938  Sachsen  Schrifttums- 
preis  to  Johannes  Schlaf. 

The  Lome  Pierce  Medal  for  Literature 
to  Mazo  de  la  Roche  for  her  Jalna  ^ries. 

Austrian  Cross  of  Honor  for  Art  and 
Literature  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann  in  honor 
of  his  75th  birthday. 

The  (joethe  placque  of  the  city  of 
Frankfurt  to  Leo  Frobenius. 
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Goethe  Medal  awarded  to  Gu^v  Frens- 
sen,  German  author,  by  the  Reichsfuhrer 
himself. 

The  Gold  Medal  award  of  the  Royal 
Academy  van  Wetenschapen  in  Amfter- 
dam  to  Dr.  Hermann  Weller  (Tubingen) 
for  Latin  poetry. 

Marie  Gevers  eleefted  to  the  Belgian 
Royal  Academy. 

Prof.  Adolf  Bartels  (Weimar)  and  Prof. 
Max  Planck  (Berlin)  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Weimar  Goethe-Gesellschaft. 

Professor  Constantin  Radulescu-Motru 
elected  President  of  the  Academia  Romana 
in  Bucharest. 

Prof.  Erich  Martini  (Hamburg)  elected 
to  the  Academia  Romana  in  Buchare^. 

Dr.  Hoffer  (Graz)  eleded  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academia  Romana  in 
Bucharest. 

The  Wilhelm  Exner  Medal  to  Prof. 
Friedrich  Bergius  (Heidelberg),  Harold 
Hartley  (Cambridge)  and  Prof.  Spat 
(Vienna). 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  City  Council 
of  Lima,  Peru  awarded  to  Mrs.  Blair 
Niles  for  her  book  Peruvian  Pageant. 

— Washington,  D.  C 
AAA 

The  Russian  government  is  sponsoring 
the  produdtion  of  three  films  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Maxim  Gorky.  The  three  are 
entitled  Gorl^y's  Childhood,  On  His  Oum, 
and  My  Universities. 

“Modly  blind  men  become  professional 
guslars  (Yugoslav  wandering  mindrels). . . 
But  the  drange  thing  about  the  troubadour 
of  the  Balkans  is  that  he  also  makes  up  quite 
modem  songs.  He  sang  about  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Great  War,  and  in  a  love  song 
I  heard  him  say,  ‘You  are  my  little  Greta 
Garbo.’  ” — Peter  Sjoegren,  in  Dagens 
?iyheter,  Stockholm,  quoted  in  Parade, 
London. 

I*rofessor  F.  O.  Matthiessen  of  Harvard 
University,  as  quoted  in  Moscow  ?{ews: 
“Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  an  audience 
that  is  so  attentive  to  what  is  going  cm  cm 
the  ^age,  so  keenly  emotional,  so  closely 
linked  with  the  cWac^s  on  the  ^age. 
Another  intere^ing  feature  about  the 
Soviet  audience  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  guess  who  among  it  is  a 
dodor,  a  diplomat,  an  engineer,  a  mechanic, 
a  Aore  clerk,  a  bricklayer  or  a  chauffeur...” 


THIS  AND  THAT 


“The  romance  of  the  betyars  (highways 
men)  is  a  frequently  recurring  subjeA  in 
Hungarian  literature.  Hungary's  greater 
lyric  poet,  Pet66,  has  written  several  pane' 
gyrics  about  the  betyars.  .  .  Our  great 
noveliA  J6kai  has  also  frequently  written 
about  the  betyirs;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  although  they  were  nothing  more  than 
robbers  when  all  is  said  and  done.  .  . 
J6kai.  .  .  wrote  from  the  heart  of  a  nation 
that  hated  re^raint;  for  the  Au^rian  rc' 
gime  was  one  of  tyranny.’’ — Zsolt  Har- 
sanyi,  in  The  Hungarian  Sluarterly. 

“The  hcA  known  Vienna  intellecftuals — 
at  leaA,  mo*  of  those  known  abroad — are 
(or  were)  Jews:  Schnitzler  and  Werfel 
among  writers,  Freud  and  Adler  among 
psychologies,  Friedjung,  Redh'ch  and  Pri' 
bram  among  hieorians,  Mahler  among 
musicians,  to  say  nothing  of  do*ors  and 
sdenties.  With  these  men  and  their  poten- 
rial  successors  the  be*  part  of  what  the 
world  was  accu*omed  to  consider  Vien' 
nesc  culture  will  be  laid  to  re*.’’ — L.  B. 
Namier,  in  The  Mmorah  Journal. 

“Perhaps  the  mo*  a*onishing  pet' 
fbrmance  of  a  dictator  has  been  the  work 
of  Mu*afa  Kemal  in  Turkey,  In  Odober 
1923  he  became  the  president  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  he  had  created  from  a  few  fragments. 
Since  then  he  has  met  foreign  diplomats 
to  bargain,  and  generally  speaking  the 
advantage  has  re*ed  with  him.  He  has 
ended  the  ancient  Caliphate,  when  a 
weaker  man  might  have  accepted  it  for 
himself.  The  young  republic  has  grown 
rapidly  in  pohtical  and  economic  *rength. 
Women  have  been  emancipated  from  their 
oriental  bondage.  lndu*rialism  has  been 
e*ablished  among  the  backward  peasantry. 
Commerce  has  been  *rengthened  by  trea¬ 
ties  with  European  countries,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  a  German  sy*em  of  commer¬ 
cial  law.  The  people  have  learned  the 
Roman  charadters  in  place  of  Arabic  script, 
and  a  modem  We*em  *ate  is  emerging 
from  the  ruins  of  the  *rangely  incon¬ 


gruous  Turkey  we  once  knew.’’ — From 
The  London  Quarterly. 

“When  the  Far  Ea*  becomes  Chri*ian, 
the  hi*ory  of  Ea*em  paganism  will  be¬ 
come  important,  ju*  as  (Celtic  paganism 
became  important  when  the  Celts  entered 
the  Chri*ian  sy*em.  Ea*e''n  paganism 
will  be  *udied  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Faith  in  order  to  discover  the  difficulties 
of  the  possible  convert,  and  also  to  find  out 
what  nature  and  faculties,  developed  by 
some  native  discipline,  he  brings  to  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Who  can  guess  what  Chri*endom 
will  gain  from  the  Indian,  the  African  and 
the  Chinaman,  in  gifts  like  those  which  the 
Romans  brought  with  their  logical  language 
and  their  laws,  and  the  Celts  with  their 
zeal,  their  poetry,  and  their  love  of  free¬ 
dom?’’ — Aodh  de  Blacam,  in  The  Irish 
Monthly,  Ehiblin. 

“.  .  .The  ta*ic8  of  so-called  mass  sug- 
ge*ion,  which  are  pursued  for  selfish 
purposes  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  rile  democratic  countries  by  intere*ed 
groups  and  parties,  have  been  replaced  (in 
Germany)  by  a  public  leadership,  by  the 
educating  of  the  people  through  the  period¬ 
ical  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and 
their  political  and  cultural  development.” 
— From  Gei*  der  Zeit,  Berlin. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  second  annual 
volume  of  Mass  und  Wert  (Zurich), 
Thomas  Mann  mentions  an  incidental 
effe*  of  the  incorporation  of  Au*ria  with 
Germany.  It  cut  the  circulation  of  Mass 
und  Wert  by  one  thousand. 

The  Indian  poet  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal, 
who  died  recently,  was  educated  in  Lahore, 
at  Cambridge  University,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Munich.  He  had  been  professor 
of  Arabic  at  London  University,  and  had 
held  several  important  political  po*8.  His 
poetry  was  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Persian,  of  European  cultures,  and  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  classics  of  In¬ 
dia. — From  World  in  Brief,  New  York  City. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EUGENIO  D’ORS 

In  the  disa^rous  division  of  Spain  into 
two  hoAilc  camps,  the  large  majority  of  the 
articulate,  of  the  literary  fraternity,  have 
armained  faithful  to  the  government.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  in  General  Franco’s 
optimi^ic  new  cultural  set'up,  Eugenio 
d’Ors  is  slated  for  General  Secretary  of  the 
“In^ituto  de  Espana.”  This  should  help 
the  cultural  pre^ige  of  the  insurgents  con- 
siderably,  for  Eugenio  d’Ors,  although  he 
does  not  write  the  kind  of  bcx)k  which  is 
popularly  read  or  generally  translated,  is 
reckoned  by  the  leaders  of  thought  one  of 
the  intelledtual  glories  of  Spain. 

Andr6  Molitor  contributed  recently  to 
\a  Rome  generale  of  Brussels  an  apprecia' 
tive  evaluation  of  Eugenio  d’Ors,  and  suc' 
ceeded  in  presenting  his  versatile  personal' 
ity  and  his  scrappy  and  elusive  writings 
with  a  clarity  and  sy^em  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  d’Chrs  himself,  and  thus  all  the 
more  helpful.  The  high  points: 

Bom  in  Cuba,  in  1882,  Catalan  blood, 
early  writings  Catalan.  Studied  in  France 
and  Germany.  Has  lectured  at  the  Sor' 
bonne,  in  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  all  over 
Spain.  An  energetic  educational  organizer. 
Twenty  volumes  on  the  mo^  varied  sub' 
jeAs.  General  tone,  one  of  “sagesse  sou' 
riante.”  Partiality  for  the  dialogue,  not 
necessarily  between  two  individuals,  but 
often  of  an  individual  with  his  double 
(the  “daimon”  of  Socrates,  the  “guardian 
angel’’  of  d’Ors  himself).  Various  works  of 
art  criticism:  Cezanne,  Picasso,  Three 
Hours  in  the  Museum  of  the  Prado.  Both  a 
critic  and  a  creator.  IntereAed  in  the 
“science  of  culture.’’  Defines  “culture”  as 
“the  consciousness  of  a  human  continuity 
throughout  time  and  the  consciousness  of 
human  unity  throughout  space.”  Seeks  the 
hiAorical  and  cultural  “conAants.”  Finds 
in  cultural  hiAory  two  opposing  and  alter' 
nately  predominant  currents,  die  “classic” 
and  the  “baroque.”  “The  classicism  of  an 


objeA,  real  or  ideal,  consiAs  in  the  pre' 
eminence,  the  vidtory  and  the  primacy  in  it 
of  the  elements  of  unity.”  TTie  baroque, 
although  the  opposite  of  all  this,  is  not  a 
pathological  phenomenon,  not  a  corrup' 
tion  of  the  classic,  but  a  natural  and 
necessary  ebb-tide  or  recovering.  Thus  the 
culture  of  Athens,  governed  predominantly 
by  the  sense  of  unity,  is  the  type  of  classic 
culture;  the  Alexandrine  culture,  mobile, 
dispersed,  naturalistic,  is  a  type  of  baroque 
culture.  Eugenio  d’Ors’  treatise  on  the 
baroque,  which  was  published  recently  in 
French  translation  by  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran^aise,  was  begun  in  1908  and  not  com' 
pleted  till  1935,  which  would  indicate  that 
his  philosophy  has  developed  rather  con' 
siStently.  Examples  of  the  baroque  culture, 
as  he  conceives  it:  Alexandrine  art,  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Franciscan  myAicism, 
the  Counter'Reformation,  Romanticism, 
the  art  of  the  “fin  de  si^cle,”  Bergsonism. 
For  Eugenio  d’Ors,  music  is  in  general 
baroque,  because  it  appeals  more  to  the 
inAinA  and  the  emotions  than  to  the 
reason.  Painting  is  mainly  classic,  although 
he  finds  in  some  artiAs  and  movements, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  the  baroque 
turn.  For  all  his  tolerance  of  the  baroque 
(his  Spanish  blood  cries  for  it)  Eugenio 
d’Ors  himself  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
classiciA,  on  the  side  of  the  reason  and  of 
unity. — He  claims  to  have  taken  the  form  of 
his  biographies  from  the  technique  of  the 
cinema.  Each  chapter  is  built  about  one 
detail,  sometimes  an  inconspicuous  detail, 
but  always  a  significant  one. — He  finds 
in  the  human  soul  three  planes  of  apprehen- 
sion,  the  subconscious,  the  conscious,  the 
supcrconscious — ^Satan  below,  the  Angel 
above.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the 
lower  awareness  makes  a  man  bad,  or  that 
the  upper  one  signifies  moral  perfeAion. 
“Like  a  tree  a  human  being  has  roots  and 
he  has  branches,  which  are  another  sort 
of  root.  His  personality  embraces  a  zone 
which  may  be  called  ’satanic,’  and  another 
which  we  can  term  ‘angelic.*  This  is  the 
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general  law,  but  in  different  human  types 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportional 
extent  of  these  zones,  their  location,  their 
importance.  With  some  men  the  roots  pre' 
dominate,  with  others  the  foliage,  with 
ftill  others,  what  develops,  morphologically 
and  physiologically,  is  the  intermediate 
region,  the  wood,  the  trunk.  . 

Goya,  on  whom  Eugenio  d’Ors  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book,  was  “the  perfedt  type  of  the 
Satanic  individuality,  of  an  individuality 
fed  from  springs  in  the  earth.”  Socrates,  the 
subjedt  of  a  forthcoming  book  of  his,  is  the 
type  of  the  “angelic  philosopher.” 

NORWAY'S  PATRIOT  POETS 

We  published  in  our  Summer  Number 
for  1929  an  article  by  the  late  Hans  R. 
Dilling  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  The  Biliri' 
glial  Dilemma  in  Mr.  Dilling 

sketched  the  unfortunate  situation  which 
has  arisen  in  a  country  whose  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  less  than  that  of  the  city  of  Chica¬ 
go,  by  virtue  of  the  split  between  the 
champions  of  the  “riksmSl,”  a  modified  form 
of  the  language  of  the  Danish  conquerors 
who  imposed  their  culture  patterns  on 
Norway  for  half  a  thousand  years,  and 
those  of  the  “landsmil,”  or  native  speech 
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which  maintained  itself  ^ubbornly  in  the 
rural  diAridts  during  the  whole  period 
of  Danish  domination  and  which  since 
Norway  gained  her  independence  has 
become  the  medium  for  some  very  impres¬ 
sive  regionali^  literature.  MoA  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  internationally  known  writers,  Ib¬ 
sen,  Bjomson,  Knut  Hamsun,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  literary  language  which  came 
from  abroad,  and  many  city  dwellers  are 
even  yet  prone  to  look  down  a  h'ttle  on  the 
lowly  rural  speech,  even  though  as  an 
ultimate  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  peasant  philologian 
Ivar  Asen,  it  has  become  the  literary  me¬ 
dium  of  great  poets,  Arne  Garborg,  As- 
mund  Vinje,  Olav  Duun,  and  the  sensitive 
peasant  Per  Sivle,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  because  the  Storting  had  withdrawn 
his  honorary  pension,  but  who  took  leave 
of  his  ungrateful  country  with  the  mo^ 
touching  and  generous  verses  ever  penned 
by  a  Norwegian  poet.  Elias  Blix  writes 
sympathetically  of  these  rural  poets  in  a 
recent  number  of  Die  ?ieue  Literatur  of 
Leipzig.  National  Socially  Germany  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  regionaliSt  poets  of 
Norway,  because  their  attitude  toward  life 
and  their  country  is  like  that  of  the  region- 
alia  writers  in  Germany,  and  because  they 
have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  radicals 
and  internationalists  of  Oslo  and  the  other 
large  centers.  Sigrid  Undset  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Catholic  noveli^,  Ronald  Fangen  and 
his  Oxford  Movement,  Nordahl  Grieg,  Ar- 
nulf  Overland  and  Axel  Sandemose  the 
communists  and  near-communiSts,  have  few 
admirers  in  present-day  Germany.  But  the 
simple  and  intense  patriotism  of  the  Vinjes 
and  Sivles  Strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
larger  country  which  has  always  been  pro¬ 
foundly  appreciative  of  Scandinavian  cul¬ 
ture  and  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  nation  to  popularize  it  through  trans¬ 
lation  and  eulogy.  The  Blix  article  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  sentimental  translations, 
the  work  of  Else  Gibson  of  Stockholm: 

Ach  ich  l(enne  ein  Land,  hoch  dort  oben  im 

(Hord, 

Mit  den  Ufem  so  grun,  zwischen  Hochland 

(und  Fjord, 

Wo  ich  geme  zu  Gaft,  das  mein  Herze  um- 
Mit  drm  trauteften  Band:  (fasft 

O  ich  denf{e,  ich  denke  so  oft  an  das  Land . . . 
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CONTEMPORARY  PORTUGUESE 
LITERATURE 

(Some  phases  and  some  names) 

Mario  Borges  da  Fonseca,  in  Boletim  de 
Ariel,  calls  attention  to  the  general  im- 
pression  at  home  and  abroad  that  PortU' 
guese  literature  is  in  the  la^  agonies;  to 
the  rabid  traditionaliAs  who  accuse  the 
present  day  writers  of  not  having  a  decent 
respedt  for  its  laA  moments;  and  even  of 
banning  its  death,  like  so  many  assassins, 
by  their  blows  of  pitiless  mediocrity.  He 
admits  that  the  veterans  (begging  their 
pardon)  represent  the  end  of  a  curve  of 
decline;  on  the  other  hand  the  young^ers, 
pradtically  all  of  them  unknown,  are  the 
im'tiators  of  a  brilliant  renascence.  But  they 
have  again^  them  two  terrible  enemies :  the 
“consecrated”  and  the  enormous  “fauna” 
of  the  untalented.  “Consecration”  is  the 
wor^  disease  of  Portuguese  literature;  the 
authors  whose  name  is  in  every  mouth,  and 
whom  the  newspapers  always  qualify  as 
“eminent,”  are  as  a  rule,  those  who  leaA 
deserve  it. 

These  untalented  are,  says  Borges  de 
Fonseca  in  effedt,  principally  and  unfortu' 
nately,  poets.  Lyrism  is  the  national  char' 
adteri^ic,  and  one  of  the  national  games  is 
the  discovery,  by  means  of  prize  conte^, 
of  prodigies.  The  results  are,  of  course, 
imaginary  misfortunes,  hidden  de^inies, 
obscure  sufferings,  concodted  by  naive  boys, 
who  suffer,  if  they  suffer  at  all,  from  the 
vice  of  confusing  poetry  with  some  scab' 
rous  psycho'pathological  condition.  (And 
isn’t  this  the  current  nuxi  de  siicle^)  In  the 
novel,  the  genre  next  mo^  feivored,  these 
would'be  writers  limit  themselves  to  a 
laborious  mixing  of  Prou^  with  Do^O' 
evski,  and  the  mo^  nationally'minded 
spread  a  layer  of  E^a  on  Fialho. 

That  is  the  situation  which  makes  the 
Portuguese  at  home  believe  their  literature 
to  be  dying;  abroad  this  impression  has 
grown  into  the  convidtion  that  it  is  already 
dead  and  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  E^a, 
with  Antero,  with  Guerra  Junqueiro,  etc. 
Yet  it  is  alive,  and  very  much  alive! 

The  youngsters  who  are  making  the  new 
Portuguese  literature  are  mostly  unknown, 
but  full  of  talent  and  of  courage,  careless 
of  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  and  their 
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great  virtue  and  their  great  heroism  h'es  in 
their  determination  to  find  new  fountains 
and  new  sap  in  ancient  and  exhausted  soil. 

For  modem  humanity,  in  spite  of  the 
didtum  that  “history  repeats  itself,”  is  the 
richest  in  interest,  emotional  content  and 
human  possibilities  that  has  ever  trod  this 
earth  since  this  earth  existed.  And  the 
youthful  Portuguese  writers,  in  their 
avidity  for  renovation  and  regeneration, 
have  turned  to  those  high  planes  on  which 
a  new  universal  man  is  coming  to  birth. 

In  Portugal,  poetry,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is 
the  favorite  medium  of  expression.  To  men' 
tion  a  Portuguese  man  of  letters  is,  almo^ 
always,  to  mention  a  poet.  Even  those  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  other  literary  gen' 
res — novel,  criticism,  essay — are,  by  pref- 
erence  and  capacity,  poets  first  of  all.  Tlius, 
one  of  the  keener  of  Portuguese  minds 
today,  Adolfo  Casaes  Monteiro,  in  addi' 
tion  to  being  one  of  the  moSt  competent 
critics  of  the  younger  generation — that  is, 
of  contemporary  Portugal — is  also  one  of  its 
most  original  and  genuine  poets.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better, 
C3asaes  Monteiro,  the  author  of  Confusao, 
Poemas  do  Tempo  Incerto  and  Sempre  E 
Sem  Fim  or  the  author  of  the  essay 'criti' 
cisms,  Considera^oes  Pessoaes,  A  Poesia  de 
Jules  Supervielle,  A  Poesia  de  Ribeiro 
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Couto,  and  many  others  not  yet  published 
in  book  form.  Sometimes  one  prefers  the 
fir*,  sometimes  the  second.  Perhaps  be- 
cause  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deter' 
mine  where  he  leaves  off  being  a  poet  to 
become  a  critic,  Portuguese  poetry  today 
differs  from  Brazilian  poetry  in  being  more 
cerebral,  more  thoughtful,  more  intelligent. 
Brazilian  poetry  has  much  more  of  the  flavor 
of  half  green  fruit,  juA  picked,  but  not 
picked  out.  The  Portuguese — with  few 
exceptions,  for  example  that  of  the  lyrism 
and  the  delightful  simplicity  of  Alberto  de 
Serpa — is  all  introspedtion  and  profound 
and  conscious  exploration.  And  A.  Casaes 
Monteiro  is  certainly  the  mo^t  lucid  and 
the  mo^  conscious  Portuguese  poet;  for 
that  reason  the  mo^  au^ere,  and  the  lea^ 
lyrical  (in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word). 

Alberto  de  Serpa — read  especially  Des' 
cripfao  and  20  Pocmas  da  noite — is  the  one 
mo*  akin  to  the  Brazilian,  now  to  Ribeiro 
Couto,  now  to  Manuel  Bandeira,  or  again 
to  Jorge  de  Lima.  C^asaes  Monteiro  appeals 
to  the  intelledt,  Alberto  de  Serpa  to  the 
emotions.  He  is  the  Portuguese  poet  of 
today  who  hears  and  loves  Nature  mo* 
simply — and  be*.  In  this  lyricism  he  is  the 
fir*  representative  of  the  younger  genera' 
tion. 

But  above  all  others,  the  greate*  glory 
of  the  Portuguese  poetic  genius  of  our  day 
is  Jose  Regio.  Biographia,  Poemas  de  Deus 
e  do  Diabo,  and  Encruzilhadas  de  Deus  are 
the  message  of  one  of  the  mo*  beautiful 
souls  in  all  Portuguese  poetry,  the  mo* 
beautiful,  the  mo*  profound  and  the  mo* 
serious  since  Antero  de  Quental.  Jose  Regio 
(whom,  once  upon  a  time  Ago*inho  de 
C^ampos,  the  severe,  pitiless  critic — the 
Agrippino  Grieco  of  Portugal — placed 
beside  Ciamoens!)  is  the  greate*  poet  of 
Portugal  today.  And  that  is  all  it  is  neces' 
sary  to  say  of  him. 

And  there  is  Miguel  Torga,  very  difr 
ferent  from  Regio,  but  of  the  same  poetic 
family,  whose  O  Outro  Livro  De  Job  would 
be  enough  to  place  him  in  the  fir*  rank 
of  modem  Portuguese  poetry;  Carlos  Quei' 
roz,  author  of  one  book,  O  Desapparecido; 
Affonso  Duarte,  Joao  Falco  (a  lady),  and 
many  others.  TTie  great  Teixera  de  Pas' 
coaes,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  volu' 
minous  vogue  of  Correia  de  Oliveira,  would 
be,  of  all  the  poets  of  today,  perhaps  the 


mo*  popular  in  Portugal,  is  in  spite  of 
being  almo*  always  modemi*ic,  a  little 
out  of  place  in  the  younger  generation. 

And  Fonseca  purposely  leaves  for  the  la* 
Mario  de  Sa  Cameiro  and  Fernando  Pessoa, 
both  now  dead,  who  were  the  two  great 
pioneers  of  modemi*ic  poetry  in  Portugal. 
Incidentally,  the  works  of  both  are  being 
brought  out  in  definitive  editions — the 
greate*  praise  which  could  be  be*owed 
on  them. 

So,  intending  to  mention  a  few  names  of 
modem  Portuguese  literature,  Fonseca  has 
only  mentioned  names  of  poets.  After  all, 
the  be*  prose  writers  are  Casaes  Mon' 
teiro  (critic),  Miguel  Torga  and  Jos6  Regio 
(noveli*8)  and  a  few  others. 

It  is  part  of  Portugal's  God'given  de*iny 
to  have  her  hi*ory  written,  and  her  tales 
told,  in  verse. 

LOUIS  PERGAUD 

(Serge  Evans,  in  La  Revue  Modeme) 

He  was  tall,  dry,  bony,  with  a  broad 
forehead,  black  eyes  buried  under  heavy 
eyebrows,  and  a  prominent  lower  jaw. 
His  projerting  nose  seemed  always  reaching 
out  for  odors.  Precocious  wrinkles  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  were  messengers  of 
malice  and  sometimes  of  bitterness.  In 
build  he  was  a  vigorous  young  peasant. 
When  he  looked  at  you  attentively,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  smelling  you  over. 
Nobody  was  ever  fruther  from  the  society 
man;  he  often  wore  a  pair  of  broad  trousers 
of  coarse  velvet  drawn  together  at  the 
ankles,  giving  him  something  the  look  of  a 
Latin  Carter  art  *udent.  He  lived  in  the 
Rue  de  rE*rapade,  in  a  little  room  which 
he  shared  for  a  time  with  his  friend 
Deubel.  We  used  to  meet  there  sometimes 
in  the  evening  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  chat 
about  literary  matters.  Pergaud  had  lo* 
his  temper  and  thrown  over  his  teaching 
position,  and  was  working  for  the  Water 
Department,  for  a  salary  which  mu*  have 
been  less  than  150  francs  a  month.  Deubel 
was  paid  *ill  less  by  a  Parisian  publisher 
for  revising  translations  of  foreign  novels. 
Life  was  hard  for  both  of  them,  and  they 
had  joined  forces  to  carry  their  burdens  a 
little  easier.  But  they  were  drinking  the 
wine  of  poetry,  they  found  intoxication 
and  comfort  in  words.  They  dreamed  in 
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melodious  verses,  and  Pergaud's  great 
regret  was  that  he  had  not  more  time  to 
consecrate  to  the  Muse.  It  was  Deubel 
who  had  taught  Pergaud  to  write  verses. 
Deubel  had  had  some  classical  education, 
and  had  breathed  early  the  fine  fleur  of 
French  letters.  Baudelaire,  Samain,  Ver- 
laine,  Mallarme  in  different  degrees,  had 
all  won  his  heart  later,  and  in  spite  of  his 
poverty  and  his  afflicftions  he  had  retained 
from  these  feverish  contacts  a  certain 
haughty  elegance,  an  ari^ocratic  attitude 
toward  life.  Pergaud,  the  son  of  a  school' 
teacher,  reared  in  the  country,  was  ^ill 
hampered  by  his  ru^ic  initindts,  and  when 
he  undertook  to  express  sentiments  which 
had  a  degree  of  delicacy,  he  was  clumsy 
and  awkward.  In  these  matters  Deubel 
was  his  superior,  since  he  handled  his  art 
easily,  with  the  natural  pride  of  a  peacock 
spreading  his  fan  on  a  marble  fairway. 
Pergaud,  beside  him,  was  Chantegrave 
the  hone^  village  cock,  eredt  on  his  tough 
drum^icks  and  loudly  saluting  the  dawn. 
Deubel's  Muse  was  a  pale  princess  in  a 
brocade  gown,  Pergaud's  was  a  robu^ 
bright'eyed  peasant  maid.  Faced  with  the 
difficulties  of  pradtical  life,  the  tyranny  of 
their  daily  bread,  Deubel,  the  delicate  one, 
was  handicapped  by  the  refinement  of  his 
nature.  He  was  the  prey  of  disguA,  of 
black  melancholy,  he  called  on  death  to  free 
his  suffering  body  and  allow  his  soul  to 
mount  the  skies.  Pergaud  had  the  in^indts 
of  a  solid,  patient  peasant.  He  tempered 
his  will  as  the  smith  tempers  ^teel.  He 
discovered  that  there  was  power  in  his 
determination,  and  the  discovery  gave  him 
confidence.  It  consoled  him.  He  was 
Wronger  than  his  troubles  and  his  ffiilures. 
He  was  even  able  to  transpose  his  digress 
and  his  sorrows  into  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
life.  He  was  willing  to  accept  a  modeA 
role.  He  was  willing  to  be  a  private  soldier 
in  the  ho^  of  art.  His  poetry  equipped  him 
with  armor  of  shining  gold.  His  ic^l  made 
of  him  a  chevalier  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  He  had  the  in^indts  of  a  man  of 
honor;  he  knew  bitterness,  and  hatred, 
but  there  was  never  a  ^in  on  his  armor. 

The  two  poets,  the  two  friends,  suffered 
miserably.  Deubel  loft  heart  and  fled  from 
life.  He  drowned  himself  in  the  Marne. 
Pergaud  had  juft  plucked  the  laurel  when 
he  fell  in  the  war. 


PIRATE  PARCHESI 

(A  propos  the  game  “Jeu  de  pirates”,  man- 
ufadtured  by  La  Flamme,  Courbevoie, 
Seine,  France) 

Two  gangs  of  pirates  set  out  as  sealously 
as  two  modem  nations,  to  take  away  each 
other’s  property.  The  treasures,  buried  in 
the  bottom  of  two  identical  bays,  are  dc' 
fended  by  symmetrical  little  reefs  and  sur' 
rounded  by  an  ocean  peopled  with  the 
jollieft  kind  of  sea  monfters.  The  game  com' 
bines  some  of  the  simpler  features  of  check' 
ers  and  chess  with  a  lay'out  similar  to 
the  lateft  American  enthusiasm,  chinker' 
check.  The  pawns  are  a  whole  fleet  of 
pretty  little  ships  of  different  values  which 
muft  be  cut  out  and  set  up — a  whole  long 
evening’s  entertainment  in  itself — before 
they  can  begin  chasing  one  another  through 
the  myftic  maze  marked  out  on  the  heavy 
cambric'backed  paper  ocean.  It  is  a  diftind 
relief  to  deal  with  good  old'feshioned  cut' 
lasses,  galleons  and  caravels  inftead  of 
machine  guns,  submarines  and  bombing 
planes. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  TRUST 
PEOPLE? 

The  Jena  philosopher  Bruno  Bauch  pub' 
lishes  in  the  June  number  of  Die  Tatwelt  of 
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Jena  an  examination  of  what  he  calls  Das 
Vertrauen  als  ethisches  Problem.  We  are 
not  a  philosopher  and  this  is  not  the  place 
for  philosophical  exposition,  but  Dr. 
Bauch's  contra^  between  the  handling  of 
this  problem  by  the  two  Germans,  the 
philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  the 
famous  scienti^  and  superintendent  of  the 
Zeiss  optical  works  and  pioneer  in  pro&t' 
sharing,  Em^  Abbe,  one  of  the  mo^ 
successful  induArial  leaders  in  hi^ory,  is 
inArudtive.  Schopenhauer  came  to  the  con' 
elusion  that  all  men  are  governed  by  self' 
intere^,  that  all  men  are  therefore  time' 
servers  and  trickAers,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  never  safe  to  truA  anybody.  He  pro' 
fesses  to  have  discovered  that  all  the  con' 
fiding  natures  among  his  acquaintances 
have  been  so  because  of  Cupidity,  intel' 
ledtual  indolence,  or  idle  vanity.  Thus 
Schopenhauer  convinced  himself  that  it  is 
the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  truA  nobody. 

MoA  of  us  have  had  expjeriences  which 
incline  us  to  some  degree  of  sympathy  with 
this  position.  Mo^  of  us  have  had  professed 
friends  who  betrayed  our  secrets,  forgot 
our  loans  and  favors,  and  took  unfair  and 
ungrateful  advantage  of  us  in  any  number 
of  ways.  But  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 
the  attitude  of  cold  suspicion  which  Scho' 
penhauer  assumed  toward  his  neighbors 
proved  a  handicap  and  increased  the  evil  it 
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was  intended  to  guard  again^.  The  writer 
of  this  note  once  lent  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  an  impecunious  foreigner  who  had  made 
lavish  promises  of  repayment  but  who, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years,  is  ^ill 
regrettably  delinquent.  When  he  expressed 
impatience  at  the  man's  ingratitude  in  the 
hearing  of  an  older  acquaintance,  the  o.  a. 
observed  quietly:  “You  haven't  lo^  any' 
thing  serious  by  the  experience  if  you 
haven't  lo^  your  faith  in  mankind."  Which 
remark  brings  us  naturally  to  the  position  of 
the  great  physici^  and  employer  of  labor 
Eme^  Abbe,  who  assumed  as  his  rule  of 
a<ftion,  and  carried  it  out  consi^ently,  to 
truA  all  of  his  associates  until  they  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  tru^.  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bauch's  philo' 
sophical  exposition,  but  the  life  accom' 
plishment  of  Dr.  Abbe  as  compared  with 
that  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
two  policies.  .  . 

KOPIOUS  KIRKCONNELL 

(From  The  Young  Magyar'American, 
New  York  City) 

.  .during  the  pa^  ten  years,  Watson 
Kirkconnell  has  written  no  less  than  14,000 
lines  of  Hungarian  poetry  in  English  ver' 
sion,  approximately  the  length  of  Homer's 
Iliad!  And  although  known  as  one  of  the 
mo^  prolific  men  of  letters  on  the  North 
American  continent,  his  rendering  of  Hun' 
garian  literature  exceeds  all  other  branches 
of  his  work,  even  his  original  verse,  of 
which  12,000  lines  have  been  published  to 
date,  in  lyrics,  songs,  and  narrative  poems. 

“Published  poetic  translations  by  Kirk' 
connell  reach  the  almo^  incredible  total  of 
40,000  verse  lines.  He  has  a  personal  li' 
brary  in  75  tongues,  of  all  of  which  he  has 
a  working  knowledge.  He  has  adtually  puly 
lished  translations  from  fifty'four  of  these, 
Magyar  being  by  far  predominant.  His 
renderings  from  Dutch  and  Icelandic,  nev' 
ertheless,  reach  6,000  lines  each  and  his 
translations  from  Polish  poetry  amount  to 
over  3,000  lines,  while  he  has  done  6,000 
lines  of  poetry  translations  from  a  score  of 
other  languages  and,  finally,  2,500  lines 
from  Latin,  of  which  he  is  professor  at 
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United  College,  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  Canada.” 

(Bool{s  Abroad  has  published  Professor 
Kirkconnell,  and  we  hope  to  have  more 
help  from  him). 

WOMEN  WRITERS 

(Germaine  Sneyers,  in  la  Revue  Gmerale, 
Brussels) 

“In  current  literary  production,  women 
occupy  a  place  of  preeminence  which  cor' 
responds  to  the  importance  of  their  social 
role  in  modem  life.  Countries  like  England 
and  America  are  in  a  measure  morally 
governed  by  women.  Who  can  say  to  what 
degree  the  recent  escape  from  war  was 
the  work  of  women?  Did  not  the  great 
number  of  letters  which  they  addressed  to 
various  ^tesmen,  imploring  them  to  fend 
off  disaAer,  weigh  appreciably  in  deter- 
mining  the  outcome?  At  a  time  when  men 
are  almo^  entirely  occupied  with  business, 
when  their  only  relaxation  is  sport  and 
gaming,  the  women  have  not  abandoned 
intelleCtualism,  imagination,  culture.  In 
England  and  America,  there  are  more  novel- 
i^s  and  Aory  writers  among  the  women 
than  the  men.  In  France  and  Belgium  in 
these  laA  few  years,  also,  we  have  seen  a 
great  efflorescence  of  feminine  talents. 
The  women  bring  to  their  literary  composi¬ 
tion  a  fresher  sensibility  than  the  men. 
Only  recently  admitted  to  certain  domains 
of  knowledge,  they  have  more  to  discover, 
more  to  be  aAonished  at.  This  faculty  of 
candid  wonder  is  not  entirely  without  its 
disadvantages.  It  sometimes  results  in  an 
impression  of  affecftation,  or  a  weakening  of 
the  moral  sense,  in  an  excess  of  complai¬ 
sance  in  the  releasing  of  intimate  revela¬ 
tions.  Many  women  writers  are  inclined 
to  be  over-indulgent  of  what  they  surprise 
in  themselves.  It  is  more  common  to  find 
English  women  novelists  who  possess  the 
art  of  forgetting  themselves  in  their  dream¬ 
ing,  and  who  can  sing  the  praises  of  life 
without  intoning  a  hymn  to  sensuality. . 

A  LITERARY  EPOCH  ENDS  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  passing  of  Antonin  Klaitersk^ 
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(1866-1938)  was  something  more  than  the 
death  of  a  great  writer.  This  poet,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Czech  Academy  and  for  a  long 
time  a  State  official,  was  an  adherent  of  the 
school  of  Jaroslav  Vrchlicky  (1853-1912), 
which  turned  to  the  great  Renaissance 
poets  and  to  modem  France  for  inspiration. 
The  poets  of  this  school  usually  manife^ed 
a  passionate  erotic  and  lyric  spirit,  and  in 
addition  a  turn  for  thoughtfulness  and 
philosophizing.  Kl^tersky,  like  Vrchlicky, 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  his  long  li^ 
of  epic  and  lyric  poems  includes  such  well- 
known  colledtions  as  the  volumes  called 
Violim  of  the  ?^ight.  By  Way  of  the  Ocean, 
Bird  Life,  A  Prague  Motif.  The  official 
successor  of  Vrchlicky,  so  to  speak,  he 
carried  on  the  older  poet's  work  by  editing 
a  Colledtion  of  World  Poetry  in  Czech  trans¬ 
lation.  He  himself  was  translator  of  works 
of  Byron  and  Shakespeare  and  of  a  selection 
of  Modem  American  Poetry. — A  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  Czech  Modernism, 
KliSterlky  was  the  la^  survivor  of  a  ^ub- 
bom  Czech  Old  Guard.  But  his  impor¬ 
tance  is  recognized  even  by  the  younger 
generation,  and  he  was  buried  in  VyXeh- 
rad,  the  Pantheon  of  the  Czech  immortals. 
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OPEN  AIR  THEATER  IN  BRUGES 

(Jean  Voasen,  in  La  Revue  Gen^ale, 
Bruxelles) 

“May  I  call  attention  to  the  great  for- 
ward  Aep  which  the  Flemish  theater  took 
in  the  hiAory  of  the  world  theater  by  the 
presentation  at  Bruges  of  the  Jeu  du  Saint 
Sang^  This  achievement,  before  an  enor' 
mous  audience,  does  honor  to  our  lit' 
erature,  to  the  organizers  of  the  spectacle, 
and  especially  to  the  Aage'inanager  Antoon 
Van  de  Velde,  ex-member  of  the  Vlaamsche 
Volkstocwieel.  To  him  and  to  the  composer 
Arthur  Meulemans  is  due  the  credit  for 
having  lifted  this  text — a  mission  sermon 
in  a  backward  village — to  the  dignity  of  a 
theatrical  event  which  critics  all  over  the 
world  have  saluted  as  one  of  the  moA  per- 
feA  performances  of  the  open  air  theater. 
The  text,  a  large  part  of  it  sung,  not  spoken, 
had  the  advantage — as  Guido  Eeckels  used 
to  say — of  not  being  underAood,  Facing 
the  immense  treAle  set  up  befote  the  belfry, 
the  spe<jtator  surrendered  unreservedly  to 
the  deh'ght  of  the  eyes  and  lulled  his  heart 
and  his  mind  with  this  sublime  and  sug' 
geAive  music.  For  Antoon  Van  de  Velde 
gave  us  here  the  higheA  measure  of  his  pos' 
sibilities,  of  which  we  had  seen  evidences 
when  he  succeeded  Johan  de  MeeAer  at 
the  head  of  the  Vlaamsche  VolkAooneel 
and  continued  de  MeeAer’s  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  resurredtion  of  the  mediaeval  drama, 
which  we  call  nowadays  the  open  air  thea' 
ter.  The  aAors,  the  chorus,  the  populace 
on  the  Aage  and  the  spedators,  in  this 
modem  conception  of  the  theater,  join  in 
solemn,  thrilling  and  pious  worship  of  the 
Sacred  Blood.  A  powerful  hymn,  punc' 
tuated  by  the  evolutions  of  the  choir, 
dressed  in  silk  tunics  of  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  prepare  the  audience  for  a  mood 
of  thoughtful  contemplation.  This  is  the 
prologue.  Then  comes  the  Passion,  with 
the  cries  of  the  mob  inflamed  againA  Jesus, 
the  subversive  speeches  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  painful  ascent  of  the  hill  of  Calvary 
by  ChriA  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  the 
shiftings  of  the  mercurial  crowd,  cruelty, 
terror  and  remorse  succeeding  each  other 
to  an  accelerated  rhythm,  the  coUeding 
of  the  precious  Blood.  Then,  without  an 
interval,  we  have  the  arrival  of  the  Knights, 
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the  return  of  the  Crusaders  and  of  Thierry 
d'Alsace,  who  brings  the  relic  back  from 
the  Holy  Land  wrapped  in  his  mantle. 
We  witness  the  joy  of  the  noisy  crowd 
who  welcome  the  returning  warriors,  their 
reverence  and  mute  admiration  as  the  treas' 
ure  is  received  in  Bruges.  Then  come  the 
dark  days  of  war  and  defeat,  the  appear' 
ance  of  the  enemy’s  army,  the  conceal' 
ment  of  the  relic  in  a  safe  place  and  the 
triumph  of  the  faith.  We  see  Saint  Dona' 
tien  and  all  the  other  saints  venerated  at 
Bmges,  in  a  magnificent  apotheosis,  with 
all  the  colors,  all  the  plaAic  finesse  and  all 
the  majeAy  of  a  Van  Eyck,  paying  their 
laA  homage  to  the  Sacred  Blood,  homage 
in  which  the  adors,  the  chorus  and  the 
populace  unite,  swept  by  the  footlights 
below  and  the  powerful  floodlights  above. 
As  I  witnessed  this  magnificent  spedacle, 
which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ableA 
critics  of  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  (]!er' 
many,  Czechoslovakia  and  America,  I  real' 
ized  once  more  that  there  are  great  men  in 
Belgium,  men  whose  reputation  would  be 
world'wide  if  they  were  not  handicapped 
by  sordid  material  difficulties.  Van  de  Velde 
was  given  generous  backing,  and  the  result 
was  the  promptappearance  of  a  maAerpiece 
whose  fame  is  spreading  everywhere.  . . 

AAA 

The  onc'inan  Pan  American  monthly 
Panamerica,  the  work  of  Dr.  ChriAopher 
Espinosa  of  the  foreign  language  depart' 
ment  of  the  University  of  Omaha,  appears 
to  be  thriving.  The  September  issue  is  dedi' 
cated  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

“The  official  languages  of  PaleAine  arc 
English,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  The  money, 
the  Aamps,  the  names  of  the  streets,  arc 
printed  in  these  three  languages.  The  Jews 
who  were  bom  there,  the  ‘real  PaleAinians,’ 
speak  six  or  seven  languages.” — ^Troy  Mc' 
Cormick,  in  The  T^ational  Review,  Londcwi. 

“I  come  from  a  country,  Egypt,  where 
it  is  matter  of  tradition  that  the  man  of 
letters  realizes  that  his  choice  of  adivity 
necessitates  poverty  and  sometimes  even 
persecution.  In  the  Orient,  a  man  of  letters 
who  is  really  worthy  of  the  name  muA 
convince  himself  that  life  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing;  that  it  is  essentially  painful.  .  .” — 
Taha'Hussein,  quoted  in  Cooperation  In' 
telleOuelle,  (League  of  Nations),  Paris. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Jacques  Bainvillc.  L'Angleterre  a 
VEmf)ire  Britannique.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  243  pages,  25  francs. — A  series  of 
brief  articles  (for  dailies),  1914'1935,  with 
the  bilious  Entente  Cordiale  as  central 
theme:  “The  Union  of  France  and  Eng' 
land  means  European  Peace”;  “France  and 
England  are  united  through  all  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  Hi^ory  to  defend  side  by 
side  their  liberty,  their  possessions  and 
their  riches.”  The  French  Empire  exifts 
only  through  the  protetib'on  of  the  British 
Navy;  England  has  always  needed  a  con' 
tinental  soldier — why  not  the  neared  and 
be*,  France?  Well  and  good:  but  France 
can  not  tru^  the  Conservatives,  who,  being 
patriotic  and  realiftic,  i.e.  selfish,  are  con' 
ftantly  ready  to  sell  ^out  France  to  a 
Wronger  or  more  conservative  potential 
ally;  Aill  less  can  she  tru^  the  Liberals 
and  even  less  Labor,  both'infedted  with  a 
“Puritanical  and  pacifiAic  ideology.”  So, 
for  twenty  years,  Bainville  can  only  growl, 
and  scold  each  successive  English  govern' 
ment  for  its  blindness  to  its  true  intere^, 
i.e.  the  intere^s  of  France.  His  ideal,  the 
one  essential  condition  of  a  true  Entente 
Cordiale,  is  that  England  and  France  should 
both  pursue  with  perfeA  Readiness  the 
same  anti-radical,  anti'SOcialiA  policy.  Even 
Baldwin  was  guilty  of  flirting  with  Geneva, 
and  paying  lip'service  to  Wilsonian  ideo' 

logy- 

But  Bainville  also  wants  England  and 
France  to  pursue  a  policy  of  ^m,  relent' 
less  anti-Germanism.  He  is  all  that  Hitler 
ever  imagined  France  to  be,  in  his  wildeA 
nightmares:  Bainville  holds  that  the  Allies 
should  have  completely  de^royed  German 
unity,  and  never  allowed  it  to  form  itself 
anew.  I  believe  that  if  Mettemich  were 
to  return,  he  would  be  far  more  enlightened 
than  that. 

This  is  Vol.  Ill  of  “Collection  Bainvih 
lienne”;  pre£M:e  by  Morton  Fullerton,  who 
defines  Bainvillism  as  “the  art  of  always 


being  right”  (like  il  Duce).  Beautifully 
printed,  moA  impressive.  Inside:  mediocri' 
ty.  Bainville’s  place  in  hiftory  writing  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  Henry  Bordeaux  in 
the  novel.  His  feme  is  the  beft  product  of 
that  incomparable  Mutual  Admiration 
Scxiety,  V Action  Prangaise.  Maurras  has 
been  turned  into  a  Pontiff,  and  those  who 
do  him  reverence  receive  as  a  reward  a 
Certificate  of  Intelligence.  Bainville  is  not 
a  fool  by  any  means,  nor  a  fenatic  like 
Daudet;  but  neither  is  he  a  great  scholar, 
a  great  artiA,  an  original  political  thinker. 
Nothing  in  this  collection  to  compare  with 
the  articles  of  A.  Gauvain,  for  example. 
A  good  high  school  teacher  turning  into  a 
plodding,  lacklu^e  joumaliA. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford,  California. 

•  Georges  Bemanos.  Les  Grands  Cimc' 
tih’es  sous  la  Lune.  Paris.  Plon.  1938. 
361  pages. — In  France,  “les  Bien  Pensants,” 
the  Right'and'Propcr  Thinkers,  are  those 
who,  of  course,  do  not  think  freely,  and, 
by  preference,  never  think  at  all.  For  them, 
originality  and  intense  conviction  are 
anathema,  even  if  they  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  *rict  orthcxioxy.  So  there  is 
a  paradoxical  band  of  Catholic  writers, 
enfants  terribles  of  Mother  Church,  who 
are  a  scandal  and  a  block  of  tumbling  to 
their  more  conventional  coreligioni^. 
Even  Veuillot  had  to  wage  fierce  battles 
again^  timid  insipid  piety.  Barbey  d’Au' 
revilly,  J.  K.  Huysmans  are  not  safe  reading 
for  little  white  geese;  Bemanos  would 
name  among  his  makers  ^ouard  Drumont 
and  Lfion  Bloy.  Beycxid  them  all  ^tand  the 
formidable  figures  of  Pascal,  Joseph  de 
MaiAre  and  Lamennais.  I  know  that  be' 
tween  Drumont  and  Pascal,  there  arc 
several  abysses.  Yet  all  these  rehgious 
romantici^s  have  prophetic  fire,  and  “the 
tragic  sentiment  of  spiritual  life.”  In  the 
decorous  pageant  of  Catholic  literature, 
they  are  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  reft 
as  Rodin's  Balzac  would  be  in  an  art  shop 
or  bondieuserie  of  the  St.  Sulpicc  quarter. 
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I  ab)oininate  Drumont,  and  have  little 
use  for  L6on  Bloy:  but  I  have  the  greater 
admiration  for  the  talent  of  Bemanos,  and 
the  greater  sympathy  with  his  message. 
That  is  why  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
noble  and  ardent  book  should  be  so  imper^ 
fed,  loose  in  argument,  repetitious,  sprin- 
kled  with  forcible  vulgarities  which  are 
manifed  weaknesses.  It  deserves  to  be, 
and  it  could  be  made,  flawless:  for  it  is 
a  fallacy  that  genius  is  incompatible  with 
a  certain  degree  of  redraint.  With  all  its 
blemishes,  it  is  superb.  Even  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  press,  horrified,  had  to  recognize  a 
mader  polemic. 

General  theme:  a  virulent  denunciation 
of  the  Safe-and'Sane  elements,  who,  crazed 
with  fear,  want  to  silence  reason,  morality, 
religion,  and  see  no  hope  but  in  a  regime 
of  terror.  In  Wedem  Europe,  at  any  rate, 
terrorism  is  the  creed  of  those  who  are 
themselves  terrorized  in  spirit,  because 
they  dare  not  face  the  possibility  of  change, 
(“les  coffres'forts  en  d^lire”).  This  book  is 
fird  of  all  a  document  on  French  politics, 
and  it  is  his  own  compatriots  that  Bemanos 
is  addressing.  For  the  American  reader, 
however,  the  chief  intered  will  probably  be 
the  discussion  of  the  Spanish  problem.  Ber- 
nanos  knows  Spain  well;  indeed  there  is 
something  Spanish  about  his  own  spirit; 
he  was  in  Majorca  when  the  Generals 
darted  their  pronunciamento;  his  own  son 
was  among  the  Falangidas;  he  is  a  fird- 
hand  witness  to  the  White  Terror,  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  insidious,  nodtumal,  muted  and 
felted,  which  a  few  American  observers 
have  failed — or  refused — to  observe. 

Bemanos  and  Maritain  are  poles  asun¬ 
der  in  their  talent  and  their  cad  of  thought; 
both  are  didinguished  Catholics;  and 
their  tedimony  should  be  read  with  care 
by  members  of  their  own  Church  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  challenge  which  has  to 
be  faced  honedly.  Those  who  are  already 
COTverted,  and  those  (if  such  be  found) 
who  have  no  opinion  and  no  intered 
in  the  matter  will  enjoy  at  any  rate  the 
fierce  sincerity  of  the  author  and  his  mag¬ 
nificent  dyle. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Jean  Caret.  Pax  Chri^ti.  Bmxelles. 

Virions  de  la  Cite  Chr^tienne.  1938. 
125  pages.  10  francs. — The  motto  of  the 


present  Pope,  Pius  XI,  is  Pax  ChriSti  in 
regno  Chriiti.  While  peace  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Church  ever 
since  its  foundation,  the  four  lad  Popes 
have  shown  an  increasing  concern  in  the 
matter,  and  Papal  denunciation  of  heavy 
armaments  began  in  1889.  Jean  Caret,  an 
editor  who  has  been  for  years  an  adivc 
worker  for  peace,  in  this  book  briefly  re¬ 
views  the  dodrine  and  the  pradice  of  the 
Church  regarding  war  and  peace  down 
through  the  centuries.  Pointing  out  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  great  in¬ 
ternational  organization  comparable  to  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire,  Caret  regards  it 
as  a  suitable  indmment  to  promote  a  pax 
ChriSti  after  the  pattern  of  the  famous 
pax  Romana.  How  effedive  a  religious 
basis  for  peace  may  be  is  illudrated  by  the 
truce  that  prevailed  in  Greece  during  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games,  for  of  course  these 
games  were  part  of  an  important  religious 
fedival.  Caret  doubts  the  dability  of  any 
secular  peace. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  the  Church  regards  with 
greated  friendliness  and  whose  aims  and 
efforts  the  mediaeval  theologians  and  the 
Popes  often  anticipated.  Conversely  the 
Church  is  inalterably  opposed  to  the 
totalitarian  date,  the  kind  of  date  that 
is  completely  inimical  to  any  sort  of 
League  of  Nations  and  to  the  internation¬ 
alism  that  foders  peace. 

Pere  Lion  Merklen  in  a  brief  preface 
defends  the  view  that  the  task  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  is  not  solely  to  promote  spirituality 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  church,  but  also 
to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
individuals  and  society  everywhere.  More 
power  to  this  program.  Caret’s  book  is 
welcome  in  countries  that  believe  in  peace 
and  Chridianity. — Clarence  A.  Forbes. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Carlo  Codamagna.  Storia  e  Dottrina 
del  Fascismo.  Torino.  Unione  Tipo- 
grafico-editrice  Torinese.  1938.  554  pages. 
50  lire. — Signor  Codamagna  sees  in  Fas¬ 
cism  the  means  through  which  Mussolini 
has  realized  his  idea  of  a  pew  non-demo- 
cratic  date.  To  the  author  Mussolini’s  new 
concept  of  date  is  based  on  the  real  parti¬ 
cipation  of  Italian  people  in  the  very 
feibric  of  the  date  through  the  corporate 
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sct'up.  The  corporate  set-up  is  the  para¬ 
mount  issue  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem 
^te  which  developed  from  a  ^te  formed 
by  classes  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
absoluti^  ^te  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  later  to  the  nineteenth  century  liberal 
commonwealth.  Citizens  are  an  integral 
part  in  the  present-day  Italian  ^te,  with 
equality  of  duties  towards  the  ^te  which 
is  the  sublimation  of  the  nation. 

The  book  is  partly  hi^orical  in  that  it 
relates  how  Fascism  came  to  power  and 
partly  do<ftrinal  in  that  it  presents  the 
principles  which  have  radically  changed 
the  concept  of  private  and  public  rights. 
This  reviewer  happens  to  agree  with  mo^t 
of  the  book’s  conclusions.  But,  he  does  not 
admire  the  somewhat  myAic  afflatus  that 
the  author  wishes  to  lend  to  Mussolini’s 
utterances  and  policies  as  when  he  speaks 
of  the  “truth  revealed  by  Mussolini  to  the 
Italian  people.’’  There  is  nothing  my^ic 
nor  hieratic  in  Mussolini’s  writings,  but 
they  are  clear  and  meaty  whether  one 
agrees  with  them  or  not.  Nor  can  we  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  claims  that 
Fascism  is  called  to  readt  again^  the 
conquers  of  English  empiricism  and  French 
rationalism.  Evidently  he  forgets  that 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  the  makers 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  thought 
without  which  contemporary  life  would 
lose  continuity  and  unity.  Fascism  obeys 
the  laws  of  economics  and  hi^ory  precisely 
as  any  other  movement  does,  and  its  valid¬ 
ity  as  a  political  and  economic  dodtrine 
^ands  in  diredt  ratio  to  its  solutions  of 
problems  that  fundamentally  are  the  same 
in  Italy  as  in  any  other  country.  To  place 
Italian  solutions  on  a  terrain  that  extends 
outside  the  realm  of  scientific  meaning  is 
to  de^roy  their  validity.  My^icism  is 
even  further  removed  from  the  corporate 
economy  than  it  is  from  fesciA  dodtrines. 
The  validity  of  the  corporate  economy 
*ands  on  the  fadt  that  Italy  has  used  it 
with  success,  increasing  prosperity  there  at 
the  same  time  that  other  countries  have 
thriven  under  other  sy^ems.  Likewise,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  Italy  lays  itself 
open  to  criticism  when  it  forgets  certain 
principles  that  modem  nations  have  ac¬ 
cepted  as  fundamental  in  political  life,  as 
when  it  insiAs  on  the  idea  of  “race”  instead 


of  accepting  in  the  nation  anyone,  no 
matter  of  what  color  and  faith,  who  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  stability  and  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  This  principle  has  been  the 
traditional  one  in  the  treatment  that  Italy 
has  adtually  accorded  to  minorities,  and  it 
is  to  her  credit  that  she  remains  one  of 
the  few  countries  that  have  never  per¬ 
secuted  minorities.  The  ^udent  of  political 
and  economic  problems  knows  only  one 
basis  of  evaluation,  that  of  the  pragmatic 
usefulness  of  any  system.  The  author’s 
inclination  to  place  Italy  in  a  sort  of  world 
of  its  own,  weakens  rather  than  ^rength- 
ens  his  arguments. — D.  Vittorini.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Ibon  d’Eguizale.  Un  Homme,  un  Cler' 
ge,  un  Peuple.  “Euzkadi  (Pays  Bas¬ 
que).”  Paris.  Peyre.  1938.  223  pages.  15 
francs. — Joumali^ic,  able,  sincere  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  little-known  problem.  Why  did 
the  Basques,  hi^orically  ultra-conservative 
and  ardently  Catholic,  join  the  Frente 
Popular,  and  remain  loyal  to  it  again^ 
Franco?  They  were  by  no  means  unani¬ 
mous  :  the  Navarrese  were  the  spearhead  of 
the  rebellion.  The  presence  of  many  Span¬ 
ish  working  men  in  the  induArialized  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  one  reason; 
Basque  nationalism  is  the  other.  Like 
Hitler  and  the  French  Jacobins,  Franco 
evidently  Aands  for  the  “unity”  of  his 
country,  even  though  he  should  have  to 
massacre  half  of  his  compatriots  to  secure 
such  “unity.”  This  is  good  Totah'tarian- 
ism.  Like  the  Bolshevik  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Frente  Popular  admitted  re¬ 
gionalism  and  the  federal  sy^m.  The 
Basques  chose  the  side  which  respedted 
their  autonomy. 

This  book  emphasized  the  life  and  work 
of  Sabin  de  Arana  Goiri.  Like  many  Irish¬ 
men  and  many  Pale^inian  Jews,  he  was  a 
NationaliA  before  he  learned  his  own  lan¬ 
guage.  For  him,  Euzkadi  was  not  a  group 
of  Spanish  provinces,  but  a  different  na¬ 
tion  :  he  sent  a  message  of  felicitation  to  the 
United  States,  ju^  as  the  Irish  in  the  House 
of  Commons  cheered  the  news  of  Boer  vic¬ 
tories.  Brittany  might  have  at  any  moment 
her  Arana  Goiri  juA  as  Alsace  might  have 
her  Henlein.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of 
Nationalism  can  not  be  even  indicated  in  a 
brief  notice;  the  author  hardly  discusses 
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the  problem  at  all.  But  as  the  presentation 
of  a  crucial  case,  the  book  is  thought' 
compelling,  as  well  as  informative.  Almoft 
incidentally,  it  also  gives  examples  of 
Insurgent  ferocity  againA  Basque  Catho' 
lies.  Whether  “I^yaliA”  or  “Anti'Red” 
in  your  inclinations,  your  sympathy  should 
go  to  the  myAcrious,  ^rdy,  martyred 
little  nation,  Euzkadi. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Willi  Miinzenberg.  Propaganda  als 
Waffe.  Paris.  Editions  du  Carrefour. 
1937.  283  pages. — Hitler’s  moft  powerful 
weapon,  propaganda,  is  here  forcefully, 
and  often  sarca^ically,  set  forth  by  a  Get' 
man  exile.  The  author  reveals  the  syAem' 
atic  and  deliberate  use  of  lies  and  terror 
by  which  the  Nazis  browbeat  the  majority 
of  the  German  population  into  submission 
and  incited  it  into  following  blindly  the 
behe^  of  the  Fuehrer.  His  account  is  fec' 
tual  rather  than  philosophical  or  psycho' 
logical.  But  it  gains  effectiveness  because  he 
quotes  so  largely  from  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Hitler,  Goebbels  and  lesser 
Nazis  to  subftantiate  his  argument.  A  score 
or  more  of  photographs  illuArate  pointedly 
the  propaganda  methods  of  the  Nazi  press 
and  the  brutal  falsifications  of  Streicher's 
Sturnier.  As  the  key  to  Hitler’s  methods  in 
rising  to  power  the  author  cites  Hitler’s 
own  dictum  in  Mein  Kampf:  “The  deter 
mined  bandit  is  always  able  to  prevent  the 
decent  man  from  exercise  of  his  political 
activity.’’ 

Herr  Miinzenberg,  however,  is  not 
wholly  discouraged.  He  thinks  that  the 
youth  of  Germany  are  no  longer  so  com' 
plctcly  captivated  and  befuddled  by  Nazi 
propaganda  as  formerly;  and  that  other 
countries,  now  that  their  eyes  have  been 
opened,  can  and  will  be^ir  themselves 
with  counterpropaganda  as  a  defense 
againA  the  va*  but  secret  funds  which 
the  Nazis  spend  on  foreign  propaganda. — 
Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Friedrich  Sieburg.  T^eues  Portugal. 

Bildnis  eines  alten  Landes.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937-  275  pages. 

6  marks. — Sieburg,  a  joumali*  who  is  ab 
mo^  a  hi^orian  and  almo^  a  poet.  When 
the  blend  is  perfeeft,  the  result  is  mo^ 
attractive:  there  are  finer  qualities  in  Sie' 
burg  than  in  Ludwig,  and  I  often  prefer 


his  work  to  the  later  and  more  popular 
books  of  Stefrn  Zweig.  But  there  are  jar' 
ring  notes.  Why  on  earth  should  he  repro' 
duce  in  full  a  love  letter  which  he  claims 
to  have  picked  up  in  a  pc5^  office,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  Elinor  Glyn  at  her  very 
GlynneA? 

Portugal,  long  before  Carmona  and 
Salazar,  was  described  as  a  paradise  by 
Valery  Larbaud;  and  Albert  Jay  Nock, 
the  adhocratic  anarchih,  passes  the  same 
judgment  on  Portugal  under  the  present 
regime.  Sieburg,  who  came  to  enjoy  and  to 
praise,  does  not  commit  himself  quite  so 
far.  His  book  is  a  jumble  of  travel  sketches, 
hihory  (gocxl  chapters  on  the  great  naviga' 
tors  and  on  Pombal),  national  psychology 
(searching  analysis  of  the  fado — popular 
plaintive  song — and  of  the  saudade — 
melancholy — that  it  expresses). 

Can  a  hrenuous,  frowning,  dynamic 
Totalitarian  State  be  forged'  out  of  this 
gentle,  wihful,  illiterate,  wholly  unpolit' 
ical  people?  Sieburg  doubts  it;  and  it  is  frr 
from  certain  that  he  desires  it.  Portugal 
does  not  deserve  Salazar.  Salazar  is  attempt' 
ing  to  create,  out  of  an  amoprhous  mass, 
firh  a  party,  and  then  a  nation:  give  him 
fifty  years,  and  we  shall  see.  Salazar’s  ca' 
reer  is  a  miracle:  a  professor  called  as  a 
financial  expert  by  the  dieftator — a  luckier 
Franco — he  firh  balanced  the  budget,  then 
reformed  the  State,  and  is  now  reshaping 
the  future.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  how' 
ever,  that  he  has  pocketed  the  General.  He 
is  kept  in  power  by  the  Army — Sieburg 
has  no  doubt  on  this  point — and  he  does 
not  control  the  Army.  The  book  is  well 
illu^rated,  and  very  well  printed.  It  is  also 
“beautifully  written’’  throughout — a  com' 
pliment  with  an  aftertax. — Albert  Gui' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  AuguA  Winnig  Europa.  Gedanken 
eines  Deutschen.  Berliii'Steglitz.  Ek' 
kart'Verlag.  1938.  89  odavo  pages.  2 
marks. — Augud  Winnig  is  oneof  the  wise* 
and  kinded  of  Germans,  and  his  landing 
is  unquedioned  (See  our  Odober,  1938, 
number,  at  page  474).  His  books  impress 
the  reader  with  their  sincerity  as  well  as 
their  thoughtfulness,  and  this  one  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Europe  to  unite, 
not  merely  because  harmony  is  better  than 
discord,  but  because  her  very  material 
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existence  depends  on  the  cessation  of  com' 
petition  and  *rife.  She  cannot  live  much 
longer  without  careful  rationing.  The  day 
of  rich  men — at  leaA  in  Europe — is  over. 
At  this  point  we  swing  into  die  orthodox 
message  of  the  National  Sociali*  — careful 
management  is  possible  only  in  an  authori' 
tarian  ^te.  Winnig  has  noticed  that  only 
the  ftates  which  are  ^till  relatively  prosper' 
ous,  England,  France,  Holland,  Switzer' 
land,  Denmark,  Sweden,  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  bourgeois  sy^em.  The 
poorer  countries  have  already  been  driven 
to  dicitatorship.  The  halcyon  days  of  the 
individualiA  arc  gone  forever. — And  bc' 
fore  he  finishes,  Augu^  Winnig  has  boxed 
the  compass  of  Nazi  docltrine,  always  plans' 
ibly,  and  always  eame^ly  and  gently.  It 
appears  that  every  type  of  mind  and  char' 
adter  can  bc  gleichgcschaltet.  Europe’s  fu' 
turc,  so  interpreted,  is  pale  and  sad  in' 
deed.— R.  T.  H. 
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•  M.  M.  d’Armagnac.  Huysmans  ou  les 
Frontieres  du  Chretien.  Paris.  Maison 
dc  la  Bonne  Pressc.  1938.  197  pages.  10 
francs. — This  biography  of  Huysmans, 
appearing  in  the  series  IdSaliSles  et  Anima' 
tears  “in  the  company  of  angels  and  arch' 
angels,"  marks  the  final  ^ge  in  the  sandtifi' 
cation  of  the  Satanic,  who  can  certainly 
claim,  with  greater  right  than  Adolphe 
Rctt^,  that  he  went  du  diable  d  Dieu.  TTie 
conversion  of  Huysmans,  which  Mile 
d'Armagnac  regards  as  a  supernatural  adt, 
can,  however,  be  explained  in  a  human 
way.  Huysmans,  who  inherited  the  arti^ic 
temperament  of  his  Flemish  ance^ors,  was 
both  a  reali^  and  a  my^ic  on  the  order  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors  who  decorated 
our  great  cathedrals  with  figures  showing 
a  combination  of  rcali^ic  and  fanta^ic  clc' 
ments.  No  wonder  that  he  soon  found 
himself  cramped  in  the  materiali^ic  and 
naturali^ic  school  of  Zola  and  developed 
a  theory  of  art  which  was  to  be  a  synthesis 
of  body  and  spirit,  matter  and  mind.  But 
in  his  search  for  myftic  material  he  firA 
feU  in  with  a  group  of  charlatans,  who 
dabbled  in  the  diabolical  arts.  However, 
he  soon  discovered  the  fraud  of  these  dc' 
frocked  prie^  and  Satan'worshippers,  and 
turned  to  the  medieval  myfticism  of  the 


Church,  which  has  an  additional  appeal  to 
a  man  whom  modem  conditions  filled  with 
disgu^.  This  is  a  natural  explanation  for  a 
man’s  conversion  or  rather  reversion  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  about  which  Mile  d’At' 
magnac  raises  the  hoAs  of  heaven  and  hell, 
joined  in  bitter  battle  for  the  soul  of  the 
Satanic.  Whether  or  not  Huysmans  was 
a  better  man  after  his  conversion  is  not  our 
concern.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  poorer 
noveliA;  and  the  attacks  againA  his  later 
writings,  for  which  the  Church  in  its  offi' 
cial  capacity  was  very  indulgent,  were 
diredted  again^  the  features  which  he  had 
retained  from  his  unregeneratc  days. — 
Maximilien  Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Albert  Bayet.  HiStoire  de  Prance. 

Paris,  l^itions  du  Sagittaire.  1938. 
336  pages.  30  francs. — A  very  acceptable 
genre  in  French  is  the  survey  of  hiAory 
by  well'trained  scholars  for  the  educated 
general  public.  The  success  of  Maurois’s 
History  of  England  in  this  country  might 
be  an  indication  that  we  too  possess  such 
a  public.  The  French  books  I  have  in  mind 
are  less  informative  than  Maurois’s,  and 
more  controversial.  They  deal  with  tradi' 
tions  and  trends,  and  do  not  Aress  the 
biographical  element.  Samples:  one'volume 
Hi^ories  of  France  by  Bainville,  Benda, 
Seignobos;  recently,  Andr6  Ribard’s,  frcMn 
the  Marxian  point  of  view.  Now  Bayet’s, 
^ridtly  in  the  “great  tradition,”  that  of  the 
Fathers,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Descartes, 
Voltaire,  Hugo;  “Humanism”  in  the 
wide^  sense.  Do  not  smile:  it  is  in  France 
the  great  tradition,  even  though  M.  Ho' 
mais  did  adopt  it;  it  represents  the  vaA 
majority  of  the  French  people  and  a  safe 
majority  of  the  intelledtuals.  It  is  de' 
nounced  as  “primaire”  by  the  French 
Academy  (Maurras'Bertrand),  by  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Le  Temps,  Le 
Figaro.  Bayet  himself  is  a  scholar,  a  Philos' 
opher,  a  writer.  But  I  confess  his  LeftiA 
eloquence  is  reminiscent  at  times  of  Hugo 
at  his  worst,  “la  marche  en  avant  vers  le 
progr^”  kind.  Hugo,  at  any  rate,  never 
shared  Bayet’s  Grange  antipathy  againA 
the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Bayet  forgets  that 
they  were  the  produds  of  the  civic  rather 
than  the  myAic  spirit.  He  calls  diem  “illog' 
ical  and  fragile.”  There  is  no  saner,  no 
more  harmonious  architedtural  page  than 
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the  WcA  front  of  Notre  Dame.  Fragile? 
they  are  eternally  ailing  on  the  surfece:  too 
finely  chiseled  out  of  ^ne  that  is  too  soft, 
in  too  damp  a  climate.  Strudturally,  they 
arc  sound.  They  have  withstood,  for  seven 
centuries,  “tempus  edax,  homo  edacior,” 
and  even  severe  bombardments.  It  is  the 
“logical”  domes  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul's, 
the  Pantheon,  that  had  to  be  underpinned 
and  braced  to  avert  collapse.  On  the  whole, 
an  excellent  document  on  the  mind  of  the 
French  masses;  and  a  welcome  revaluation 
of  many  conventional  values. — Albert  Guc' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  John  Charpentier.  La  Lumiere  IntC' 
rieure  chez  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Fille  de 
Prance.  Paris.  Les  Libcrt£s  Fran^aises. 
1937. 158  pages.  7  francs. — Very  orthodox 
Meditations  on  Joan  of  Arc,  under  the 
following  heads:  Faith,  Common  Sense, 
Heroism,  Charity,  Purity,  Good  Humor, 
Poesy.  Charpentier  is  a  writer  of  some 
diftindtion;  but  his  homilies  would  be  un^ 
diAinguished,  if  they  did  not  serve  as  the 
mereft  framework  for  the  incomparable 
document,  the  report  of  Joan's  trial.  The 
laA  chapter.  The  Croiim,  devoted  to  the 
literature  of  the  Maid,  is  illuminating  be- 
cause  it  is  so  disappointing.  In  five  centU' 
ries,  Joan  has  inspired  but  a  single  ma^p 
piece  in  French :  Michelet’s  brief  chapters  in 
his  History  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  greater  French  writers  have  either 
fiuled,  like  Voltaire  and  Anatole  France,  or 
remained  silent,  like  Lamartine,  Vigny, 
Hugo.  The  wisc^  of  them  all  was  old  Mab 
herbe,  who  wrote: 

Passants,  vous  trouvez  d  redire 
^uon  ne  voit  id  rien  grave 
De  I'aAe  le  plus  releve 
^ue  jamais  VhiStoire  ait  fait  lire: 

La  raison  qui  doit  vous  suffire, 

C'eft  qu'en  un  miracle  si  haut, 

II  eSt  meilleur  de  ne  rien  dire 
Slue  ne  dire  pas  ce  quil  faut. 

To  accept  Joan’s  career  as  miraculous 
would  be  to  enliA  Heaven  on  the  side  of 
French  nationalism,  and,  as  Sieburg  so 
clearly  saw,  to  turn  God  into  a  Frenchman: 
we  of  God’s  own  country  know  better. 
To  “explain’’  such  a  career  in  human  terms, 
as  Anatole  France  and  Jehanne  d’Ourliac 


have  attempted  to  do,  would  be  whittling 
down  the  beloved  legend,  an  ungrateful 
task.  There  are  ^ill  people  in  Switzerland 
who  believe  in  the  exi^nce  of  William 
Tell,  and  a  number  of  Frenchmen  per- 
suaded  that  Le  Vengeur  went  down,  tri' 
color  flying,  fighting  to  the  la^,  with  all 
hands  on  board. — Albert  Gubrard.  Stan-* 
ford  University. 

•  Benedetto  Croce.  Putignano  in  terra 
di  Bari  e  il  Maeftro  d'italiano  di  Volf' 
gangoGoethe.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937- 12  lire. — 
Croce’s  ^udy  follows  the  publication  by 
the  Italian  Academy  of  the  heretofore  un- 
published  Journey  through  Italy  by  Goethe’s 
father.  That  work  was  issued  under  the 
guidance  of  Arturo  Farinelli,  a  member 
of  the  Academy  and  an  illuArious  critic  in 
the  field  of  comparative  literature.  Feel- 
ings  run  high  between  the  two  dicin' 
guished  Italians.  Farinelli  has  given  his 
support  to  the  Fascia  Government  while 
Croce  has  remained  its  dauntless  critic. 
Temperamentally  too  the  two  men  are 
diametrically  opposite.  Farinelli  has  a  pas' 
sionate,  re^less,  almo^  tragic  attitude 
towards  life.  Croce  is  the  essence  of  poise 
and  common  sense.  He  accepts  life  with  all 
its  limitations  and  finds  in  his  intelledtual 
inve^igation  of  its  hi^ry  enough  ju^i' 
fication  to  look  upon  it  as  a  worth-while 
adventure.  This  time  Croce  caught  Fan- 
nelli  napping.  In  the  above-mentioned 
publication  of  the  Italian  Academy  Fari- 
nelh  had  ^ted  that  it  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  out  anything  at  all  about  the 
identity  of  Goethe’s  Italian  teacher.  Croce 
triumphantly  points  out  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary  this  is  a  task  which  patient  research 
might  well  accomplish.  In  fadt,  he  has 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  material  about 
Domenico  Giovinazzi  from  Putignano,  a 
small  town  near  Bari.  He  sketches  Gio- 
vinazzi’s  personality  and  follows  his  pere¬ 
grinations  from  Italy  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  in  close  contadt  with  Goethe’s 
family.  He  also  throws  much  light  on 
Goethe’s  knowledge  of  Italian  language 
and  culture.  The  book  shows  Croce’s 
method  of  work  and  his  serene  attitude 
towards  research. — D.  Vittorini.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Andre  Fribourg.  La  Vidoire  des 
Vaincus.  Paris.  Denoel.  5th  edition. 
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1938.  432  pages.  30  francs. — A  mass  of 
carefully  assembled  exadt  fedts  gives  a 
verisimilitude  of  accuracy,  scholarship  and 
convidtion  to  this  volume.  But  the  fadts  are 
shrewdly  seledted  to  prove  the  thesis  that 
Germany  has  remained  one  and  the  same  in 
her  aggressiveness,  militarism,  disregard  of 
political  morality,  and  noxious  propaganda 
for  the  pa^  seventy'five  years.  It  is  the 
thesis  that  the  Germany  of  Hitler  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  Germany  as  that  of  Bis¬ 
marck  who  made  the  wars  of  '64,  '66,  and 
70,  and  of  the  ex-Kaiser  who  made  the 
war  of  1914.  This  is,  to  say  the  lea^,  an 
over-simplification  of  hi^ory.  In  his  ac¬ 
count  of  German  propaganda  the  author 
says  that  there  was  no  public  opinion  in 
Germany  before  1911;  but  that  after 
Agadir  it  was  simulated  by  the  militant 
private  Pan-German  agencies,  and  adtually 
embarrassed  the  Government;  and  that 
prior  to  1914  the  political  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  pacific  but  the  propagandized 
people  were  bellicose.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  seems  to  involve  a  self- 
contradi(ftion  with  M.  Fribourg’s  main 
thesis  that  the  German  nuisance  ^ems 
from  Bismarck  and  goes  back  much  further 
than  1911.  Furthermore,  would  anyone 
maintain  today  that  the  present  propagan¬ 
da  is  manufadtured  only  by  private  agen¬ 
cies,  or  that  the  political  leaders  are  pacific 
and  only  the  masses  are  bellicose? — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  A.  B.  Duff  et  F.  Galy  (Editors).  Hotn- 
mes  d'Etat.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1937.  3  volumes.  621,  598  and  723  pages. 
60  francs  each. — These  are  imposing  books. 
Handsome  in  exterior,  impressive  in  plan, 
solid  in  execution.  Eighteen  leaders  of 
^tes:  Philip  of  Macedon,  Caius  Gracchus, 
Sulla,  Constantine,  Theodoric,  Nicepho- 
rus  II,  Emperor  Frederick  II,  Saint  Louis, 
Louis  XI,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Michel  de  I’Hopital,  Philip  II, 
Catherine  the  Great,  Danton,  Mettemich, 
Cavour,  Thiers,  Disraeli  (Five  French¬ 
men,  one  Englishman,  one  German,  two 
Italians,  two  Romans,  one  Russian.  Is  this 
quite  fair?)  Not  biographies,  but  mental 
and  spiritual  portraits,  by  a  group  of 
thoughtful  historians,  moSt  of  them  French, 
although  the  ableA  is  a  Spaniard,  Professor 
Rafeel  Altamira.  It  is  pedantic  to  quarrel 
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widi  the  choice  of  subjedts,  although  we 
are  puzzled  by  the  declaration  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  that  there  was  a  definite  plan  in  exaAly 
this  choice.  What  is  the  “symetrie,  qu’on 
peut  aisement  d^celer.  .  .?”  We  haven’t 
discovered.  But  most  of  these  compadt 
and  cogent  evaluations  of  the  make-up  of 
certain  Statesmen  and  their  influence  are 
fruitful  reading.  Why  has  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
don,  very  nearly  the  most  important  mili¬ 
tary  organizer  of  ancient  times,  never 
inspired  a  fir^-class  biography?  It  is  no 
paradox  to  emphasize  the  political  and 
economic  influence  of  Caius  Gracchus,  but 
few  of  us  have  suspedted  its  extent.  Sulla 
comes  in  for  a  somewhat  unexpedted  good 
word,  and  Louis  XI  is  more  praised  than 
criticized.  We  can  appreciate  the  powerful 
boost  which  the  violent  Catherine  gave 
Russia,  and  the  contribution  of  Danton 
to  the  idea  of  parliamentary  government. 
Some  of  us  may  be  a  little  Startled  to  learn 
that  Mettemich  was  a  man  who  faced 
inevitable  unpopularity  for  what  might  be 
called  an  ideal,  with  courage  and  a  good  deal 
of  self-abnegation,  but  Mettemich  was  the 
hateful  sort  who  are  over-hated.  These 
hi^orians  in  general  are  writing  about 
leaders  whom,  without  any  temptation  to 
gloss  over  their  sins  or  their  weaknesses, 
they  Study  because  in  one  way  or  another 
they  admire  and  respedt  them.  Reading 
these  essays  makes  for  fairness  and  toler¬ 
ance. — Finally,  surprisingly,  comes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lucien  Febvre  with  a  poStface  which 
contends  that  these  rulers  were  quite  as 
much  tools  as  wielders  of  tools,  quite  as 
much  symptoms  as  creators.  (Darlyle  re¬ 
futed.  Or  w  he  refuted?  The  essayi^  and 
their  poStfacer  don’t  seem  to  pull  together. 
But  a  fine,  sub^ntial  series  nevertheless. 
—H.  K.  L. 

•  Albert  Garreau.  Clement  Brentano. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1938.  291 
pages. — ^This  book  is  perhaps,  as  M.  Ed¬ 
mond  Jaloux  has  pointed  out,  a  model 
monograph,  in  which  biography  and  liter¬ 
ary  hi^ory  are  happily  blended.  The  life 
and  work  of  the  German  RomanticiA  are 
simultaneously  evoked  in  their  parallel 
evolution  and  inter-adtion.  But  the  IxxA 
is  not  literary  criticism.  We  cannot  expedt 
any  critical  spirit  from  an  author  who  is  so 
infatuated  with  his  subjedt  as  to  lose  all 
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sense  of  values.  We  may  perhaps  overlook 
his  ftatement  to  the  eSeA  that  Brentano 
was  a  lyric  poet  of  the  ^ture  of  Goethe  and 
that  his  myftical  work,  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  a  woman  in  delirium.  Das  hiture 
Leiden  unseres  Herm  Jesu  Ckrifti  (1833), 
is  next  to  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Chrift  the 
moft  widely  read  bode  of  piety.  But  the 
reviewer  was  simply  Warded  to  read  in  the 
book  that  “a  Catholic  is  to  us  more  pre' 
cious  than  a  great  Olympian  (Goethe).” 
Doubtless  a  great  Catholic  will  find  greater 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
than  Marcel  Prouft,  Andre  Gide  and 
Romain  Rolland  together,  but  to  us  mortal 
and  sinful  reviewers  what  counts  is  genius 
without  regard  to  race  or  religion. 

Having  said  that  the  book  is  a  partial 
and  prejudiced  portrait  of  a  Catholic  poet 
of  the  Romantic  period  in  Germany,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  co-religioni^  with  a  ^rong  taint 
of  anti-Semitism,  it  is  now  but  fair  to  add 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  ftyli^t  and 
clear  thinker,  who  has  successfully  evoked 
from  the  dead  not  only  his  hero  but  also 
the  environment  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  It  presents  mo^  vividly  that  neu¬ 
rotic  and  myftic  generation  of  writers  in 
Germany  during  the  fir^  quarter  of  the  pa^ 
century,  of  which  Brentanowas  a  prominent 
member. 

Among  errors  of  judgment  we  may  point 
to  the  author's  totement  to  the  effedt  that 
the  French  Romantics  undereftimated  the 
merits  of  Andrfi  Chfinier.  As  M.  Gu^ve 
Lanson  well  remarks,  the  Romantics,  who 
sought  precursors  everywhere,  adopted 
Chfinier  and  considered  him  one  of  their 
own. 

In  ccmclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the 
author's  intention  was  to  call  forth  from 
the  dead  the  figure  of  Brentano  for  the 
admiration  of  the  men  of  the  present 
century,  the  book  is  love's  labor  lo^.  The 
reader  cannot  help  thinking  that  Brentano, 
in  his  relations  with  his  friends,  men  as 
well  as  women,  showed  that  he  was  ”to- 
qufi,”  to  employ  a  rather  expressive  French 
term.  But  we  will  nevertheless  return  again 
and  again  to  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom 
(1806)  for  genuine  joy  in  popular  poetry. — 
Maxirndien  Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Hubert  Gillot.  Denu  Diderot.  L'hom 
me.  Ses  vUes  philosophiques,  eStheti' 
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ques  et  litteraires.  Paris.  Courville.  1937. 
xvi  +  336  pages.  50  francs. — Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  higher  type  of  French  scholar¬ 
ship,  this  intensive  ^tudy  of  the  political, 
Literary,  and  e^hetic  concepts  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  genius  of  Langres  is  marked  by  able 
documentation  and  by  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  eighteenth  century  thought. 
Professor  Gillot,  himself  a  Langrois,  brings 
to  his  subjedt  at  once  an  enthusia^ic  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  scholar's  impartiality — two 
attitudes  which  usually  mix  with  difficulty, 
but  which  here  combine  to  give  us  a  bril¬ 
liantly  written  essay  in  criticism,  and  one 
that  immediately  becomes  indispensable 
to  the  philosopher,  the  political  scienti^, 
and  the  ^dent  of  literature. 

If  there  was  one  thread  tying  together 
the  voluminous  works  of  the  versatile 
Denis,  it  was  his  complete  repudiation  of 
all  authority.  Any  re^ridtion  on  free  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  by  political,  religious,  or 
traditional  authority,  was  intolerable.  His 
complete  scepticism  carried  over  into  his 
e^hetic  ideas  as  well,  which  centered 
about  the  identification  of  the  (jood,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  True,  with  the  natural 
man,  about  whom  Rousseau  was  later  to 
con^rudt  a  more  complete  philosophy. 

Professor  Gillot's  approach  is  that  of  the 
analytical  critic.  He  surveys  Diderot's 
thought  not  by  a  chronological  ^udy  of 
his  separate  works,  but  by  a  sy^matic 
inve^igation  of  his  ideas  on  the  great 
que^ions  which  eternally  trouble  the  mind 
of  man — the  que^ion  of  God,  of  the  soul, 
of  human  dignity,  of  social  welfare,  of 
beauty  in  the  arts.  The  result  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  synthesis,  impressive  above  all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  author's  profound  knowledge 
of  the  man  and  the  time.  Welj  equipped 
by  his  pa^  work  on  eighteenth  century 
thought,  notably  his  Chateaubriand 
(crowned  by  the  Academy)  and  his 
Pensee  de  J.-J.  Rousseau,  he  is  probably 
as  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  main 
currents  of  French  thought  in  Diderot's 
time  as  was  Diderot  himself. 

Two  hitherto  unpublished  items  add 
a  special  intere*  to  the  book — an  exchange 
of  letters  between  Diderot  and  his  brother 
in  the  prie^hood,  and  an  inventory  of 
Diderot  papers  at  the  Abbey  of  Septfon- 
taines. 

Eme^  Seilli^e,  in  his  prefiw:e  to  the 
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work,  sums  up  its  value  in  a  succindt  and  usual  scruple. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 


colorful  phrase,  “You  have  refreshed  my 
memories  of  the  great  currents  of  eigh' 
teenth  century  thought,  and  presented 
Denis  Diderot  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  me 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  breams  of  lava 
which  flowed  in  every  direction  from  this 
continually  erupting  volcano  of  emotion.” 
— Oliver  E.  Benson.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Julien  Green.  Journal,  I,  1928'1934. 

Paris.  Plon.  1938.  301  pages.  18  and 
30  francs. — For  the  many  admirers  of 
Julien  Green,  the  presentvolume  is  required 
reading.  Those  who  believe  that,  unde' 
niable  as  his  talent  may  be,  his  luck  was 
even  greater,  will  find  in  these  pages  no 
cause  to  alter  their  opinion.  The  diary 
seldom  offers  any  objedtive  vividness;  it 
is  decidedly  not  an  autobiography;  and  it 
does  not  reveal  the  intense  preoccupation 
with  spiritual  problems  which  may  be 
found,  for  instance,  in  Vigny’s  Journal  d'un 
Poke.  As  Green  is  a  very  intelligent  young 
man,  and  has  very  intelligent  friends  (in 
particular  Andre  Gide),  the  book  is  in^ruc' 
tive;  and  it  affords  pleasanter  reading  than 
the  author's  sombre  novels.  It  is  not  a  docu' 
ment  on  his  morbid  turn  'of  mind;  anxiety 
is  a  frequently  recurring  theme,  but  those 
were  anxious  years,  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  Frenchman  to  be  lighthearted,  as  Ann 
Green  is.  For  Julien  is  not  an  expatriate 
American;  he  is  a  thorough  Frenchman. 
English  to  him  is  a  foreign  language,  ah 
though  his  mother  con^ntly  used  it  with 
him.  He  attempted  at  fir^  to  scan  English 
verse  according  to  the  rigid  rules  of  French 
versification.  Seldom  are  bilingual  writers 
thoroughly  idiomatic  in  either  language: 
Green  is  a  notable  exception.  Note  that 
he  was  not  initiated  into  psychoanalysis 
until  he  had  published  two  or  three  books. 
The  la&  fifty  pages  are  fragments  of  a 
novel.  Faraway  Countries,  a  ^ry  of  our 
South  in  the  fifties.  Green  had  juA  taken 
a  trip  to  the  old  home  of  his  family.  The 
book  is  promising:  Green  gave  it  up,  bc' 
cause  he  has  no  faith  in  the  hi^rical 
romance:  .  .Je  crains  de  tomber  dans 

je  ne  sais  quellej  infSme  reconAitution  his' 
torique.  .  .  .  Je  serais  gknk  t6t  ou  tard 
par  cette  idkt  qu'apr^s  tout  je  n'y  frais  pas, 
tt  que  trop  de  choses  m’^chappent.” — Un- 


University. 

•  Kurt  G.  W.  Ludecke.  I  Knew  Hitler. 
New  York.  Scribner’s.  1938.  $3.75. — 

Of  Ludecke’s  account  the  Yorl{  Herald 
Tribune  said:  “His  revelations  regarding 
the  rulers  of  the  Third  Reich  are  by  a 
wide  margin  the  moft  remarkable  which 
have  thus  far  appeared  in  print.”  Ludecke 
was  an  ardent  Nazi,  an  early  admirer  of 
Hitler,  intimately  associated  with  him  and 
for  some  time  a  representative  of  the  party 
in  the  United  States.  He  married  an 
American  lady  and  took  out  his  firft  papers, 
but  the  undersigned  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  now  an  American  citizen.  Although 
Herr  Ludecke  frankly  disclaims  entire 
neutrality  in  thought,  his  narrative  shows 
surprising  detachment.  In  spite  of  months 
of  incarceration  without  definite  charge 
and  probably  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
“purge”  of  June  30,  1934;  in  spite  of  a 
fir^'hand  knowledge  of  the  amazing  in' 
trigue  and  corruption  among  high'ranking 
Nazis,  he  is  nevertheless  able  to  say  on  the 
la^  of  790  pages:  “Tempered  and  mellowed 
now  by  the  maturity  of  age,  the  Fiihrcr 
may  itill  accomplish  great  things.”  I  Knew 
Hitler,  not  a  translation,  but  written  in 
excellent  idiomatic  English,  is  a  mo^  fasci' 
nating  if  at  times  necessarily  depressing 
book.  Early  in  1938  it  was  officially  banned 
in  Germany. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Alfred  Mendizabal.  Aux  Origines  d’u' 
ne  Tragedie.  La  politique  espagnole  de 

1923  d  1936.  Paris.  Etescl^e  de  Brouwer  ct 
Cie.  1937.  269  pages.  20  francs. — Ob^' 
cles  to  calm  appraisal  of  Spanish  political 
hi^ry  since  the  world  war  are  tragically 
obvious;  and  a  native  of  Spain  is  the  hA 
person  from  whom  one  would  expetft 
an  impartial  Audy  of  that  period  wherein 
were  sown  the  seeds  that  germinated  in 
the  fetal  summer  of  1936.  Nevertheless 
Professor  Mendizabal  has  written  ju^  that 
sort  of  book,  charadterized  in  every  line 
both  by  scholarly  reserve  and  by  serene 
firmness  in  pointing  to  the  grave  mi^akes, 
no  less  than  to  the  accomplishments,  of  the 
various  governments  which  ruled  in  the 
peransula,  from  the  military  didatorship 
ushered  in  by  de  Rivera  in  1923  to  the 
Popular  Front  regime  e^blisbed  in  1936. 
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Not  only  is  the  work  a  gem  of  hi^orical  rebellion  supposedly  sponsored  by  the 


writing,  with  all  aspects  of  each  problem 
judiciously  weighed  before  any  conclusions 
arc  drawn,  but  it  is  also  an  invaluable  con' 
tribution  to  modem  European  hi^ry, 
describing  several  incidents  and  quoting  a 
few  documents  which  have  never  come 
before  the  public.  For  example,  the  discus' 
sion  of  the  probable  role  played  by  King 
Alfonso  in  the  financial  scandals  growing 
out  of  the  Riffian  war — apparently  the 
chief  reason  for  the  royal  acquiescence  in 
dc  Rivera's  di(ftatorship — adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  an  important  phase  of  Span' 
ish  hi^ry  an  illuminating  faeftor  that  is 
usually  overlooked. 

Highly  significant  too,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  religious  problem  in  Spain,  particularly 
his  critique  of  the  so'called  “Catholic' 
fascia”  ideology,  with  which  the  author, 
himself  a  Catholic,  has  very  little  sym' 
pathy.  The  Catholic  who,  in  Spain,  would 
support  a  civil  war  to  redress  the  griev' 
ances  of  the  Church,  is  forgetting,  he  says, 
one  of  the  mo^  fundamental  principles  of 
the  ethical  sy^m  taught  by  Augu^ine 
and  Aquinas — that  one  can  never  correeft  an 
evil  by  resort  to  a  worse  evil. 

Nearly  as  intere^ing  as  the  book  is  a 
long  preface  written  by  the  eminent  French 
humani^,  Jacques  Maritain.  who  there 
develops  at  length  the  philosophical  view' 
point  which  coincides  with  the  less  artic' 
ulate  but  equally  effeAive  political  view' 
point  that  led  the  Basque  Catholics  to 
fight  for  the  loyali^  government  forces 
again^  the  fascia  invasion.  Maritain's 
preface  was  written  after  the  civil  war 
had  broken  out,  however,  and  its  value 
to  the  hi^orian  is  less  than  its  value  to 
the  philosopher.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  epilogue,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
text  of  Professor  Mendizabal’s  profound 
^udy  was  completed  prior  to  the  fascia 
uprising,  and  its  value  to  ^udents  of  inter' 
national  politics  and  comparative  govern' 
ment,  as  well  as  to  specially  in  Spanish 
hi^ry,  is  thereby  greatly  augmented.  To 
future  scholars  it  will  unqueAionably  be' 
come  an  indispensable  source  for  the  expla' 
nation  of  the  mo^  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  the  Spanish  war — the  faeft  that  though 
nearly  all  the  people  of  Spain  are  Catholic, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  supporting  the  so' 
called  anti'clerical  government  again^  a 


friends  of  the  Church,  and  openly  abetted 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy. — Oliver  Benson.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jacinto  Miquelarena.  Traque  dans 
Madrid.  Translated  by  Marcel  Cara' 
yon.  Paris.  Calmann'Levy.  1938. 201  pages. 
18  francs. — Miquelarena,  world  traveler 
and  joumali^  of  the  A.B.C.,  one  of  the 
organizers,  along  with  the  son  of  Primo 
de  Rivera,  of  the  Falange,  was  hunted  for 
a  month  by  the  Reds  when  he  found  safety 
in  the  embassy  of  an  unnamed  South  Amer' 
ican  republic.  In  this  thrilling  work  he  tells 
of  the  eight  months  he  spent  with  some 
two  hundred  other  refugees,  whose  lives 
were  saved  repeatedly  by  the  courage  of 
the  Charge  d' Affaires,  who,  doubtless  at 
the  co^  of  tons  of  frozen  meat,  was  finally 
able  to  evacuate  his  wards  to  a  de^royer 
bound  for  Italy.  The  life  in  the  embassy 
is  minutely  portrayed.  Officers,  women, 
children,  athletes,  pro^itutes,  nobles  and 
commoners  organized  themselves  with 
bridge  games,  kitchen  details,  German  and 
Italian  classes,  and  classes  for  blasphemy, 
so  that  they  might  pass  for  Reds.  One 
death,  many  love  affairs,  one  marriage, 
several  births.  Continually  there  was 
dread  of  death  and  hope  of  deliverance. 
Because  of  his  fir^'hand  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Madrid  before  July  and 
during  the  siege,  and  because  of  his  sin' 
cerity  and  ability  to  portray  vividly  and 
sympathetically  what  he  experienced  among 
these  mo^  abnormal  circum^nces,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  bode 
of  high  intere^  and  of  great  hi^rical 
importance. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Jacques  Riviere.  Rimbaud.  Paris. 

^mile'Paul.  1938. 234  pages.  18  francs. 
— In  this  beautiful  essay,  which  appeared 
fir^  in  1914  and  was  reprinted  in  book  form 
in  1931,  we  see  the  unfortunate  Jacques 
Riviere  trying  to  solve  his  own  problems 
through  a  new  interpretation  of  Rimbaud. 
A  reAless  and  romantic  soul,  he  met  Rim' 
baud  on  his  way  to  God  and  asked  him  to 
help  him  along.  Readers  familiar  with  that 
bad  boy  will  have  some  trouble  in  accepting 
Riviere’s  judgment  to  the  effedt  that  Rim' 
baud's  songs  were  songs  of  innocence.  Rim' 
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baud  was  perhaps  not  a  Chri^ian  but  he  that  he  is  suspecfted  of  being.  If  the  book 


was  an  angel,  a  fellen  angel,  “I’etre  exempt 
du  peche  originel.”  Rimbaud  was  a 
“voyant”  and  in  his  Illuminations  he 
had  a  view  of  paradise  lo^,  but  his  visions 
did  not  laA  and,  in  La  Saison  en  Enfer, 
he  felt  that  his  gift  had  been  withdrawn 
from  him  and  so  he  topped  writing.  Gkxl, 
however,  waited  for  him  at  his  death  bed. 
“La  blessure  qu’il  a  port^  a  I’intelhgence 
ne  pourra  etre  fermee  que  par  les  dogmes 
catholiques."  Rimbaud  was  “un  instant  de 
la  dialecftique  du  sumaturel.”  The  second 
part  of  the  essay  presents  one  of  the  be^ 
appreciations  of  Rimbaud  as  an  arti^, 
and  the  whole  book  abounds  in  ^riking 
intuitions. — Regis  Michaud.  University 
of  Illinois. 

POETRY  AND  FICTION 

•  Corrado  Alvaro.  L'uomo  e  forte.  Mi' 
lano.  Bompiani.  1938.  327  pages.  12 
lire. — The  reputation  of  Corrado  Alvaro, 
which  is  growing  Readily,  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  of  one  or  two  spedtacular 
novels.  All  of  his  books,  and  they  have 
been  varied  in  content  and,  to  be  frank,  in 
merit,  have  shown  him  to  be  a  sincere  and 
able  writer  and  a  conscientious  thinker. 
This,  his  moA  recent  volume,  is  no  except 
tion.  It  is  an  attempt  to  portray  the  psycho' 
logical  currents  set  up  in  the  mind  of  an 
individual  living  under  a  totalitarian 
government.  The  protagoni^  is  a  young 
engineer  returning  from  a  period  of  wan- 
dering  to  his  homeland,  which  has  during 
his  absence  undergone  a  revolution  and 
become  a  dieftatorship.  The  country  is  not 
named  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
has  Russia  in  mind.  Filled  with  the  be^ 
of  intentions  towards  his  fatherland  and 
sympathetically  inclined  towards  the  new 
regime,  the  hero  finds  that  gradually  but 
remorselessly  the  spirit  of  the  world  about 
him  begins  to  choke  him.  Nothing  really 
happens,  but  there  is  a  continual  air  of 
suspicion,  a  negation  of  the  individual  and 
a  perversion  of  values  which  seem  funda' 
mental  to  one  brought  up  in  the  old  regime. 
All  that  is  left  to  one  in  the  way  of  philos' 
ophy  is  a  resigned  acceptance  of  social 
determinism,  which  in  the  case  of  our 
individual  ends  by  making  him  precisely 
the  sort  of  dangerous  enemy  of  the  *ate 


has  a  defe<ft  it  is  that  the  characters  do 
not  seem  to  be  flesh  and  blood;  the  protag' 
oni^  is  “an  intelledtual”  and  the  reader 
feels  that,  paradoxically  enough,  while  the 
author  is  trying  to  save  the  individual 
for  society  he  is  not  really  creating  one 
in  his  own  book.  In  spite  of  this  failure, 
which  was  perhaps  inevitable  considering 
the  subject,  L'uomo  e  forte  is  a  fine  novel 
and  worthy  of  serious  attention. — T.  G. 
Bergin.  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

•  Marcel  Arland.  Terre  J<iatale.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938.  310  pages.  21  francs. 

— Marcel  Arland  is  one  of  the  mo^  dis' 
tinguished  of  a  brilliant  Pleiade  of  French 
noveli^.  His  late^  novel  bears  a  title 
which,  as  in  the  case  with  all  gcxxl  titles, 
tells  the  whole  ^ry.  In  this  case  it  signifies 
two  things;  Arland’s  memories  of  youth 
especially  those  relative  to  his  emotive 
formation,  and  his  own  manife^tion  of  the 
now  wide'spread  French  re'discovery  of 
the  soil.  It  is  clear  that  the  things  about 
which  Arland  rhapsodizes — men,  animals, 
and  plants — are  those  which  have  formed 
him.  Gripping  are  his  terse  accounts  of 
human  tragedy  especially  when  he  allows 
the  reader  to  divine  them  through  the  frag' 
mentary  data  of  a  child's  naive  impressions. 
His  sure  evocations  of  animal  life,  such  as 
his  account  of  the  death  of  the  handsome^ 
cow  in  the  village,  reveal  the  same  rare  love 
and  under^anding  of  animals  charadteriAic 
of  another  great  arti^ — Jules  Renard.  The 
concreteness  of  Arland’s  vocabulary  does 
not  exclude  a  certain  romanticism  always 
well'contained.  In  recording  his  litany  of 
country  noises  and  sounds,  he  comes  to  one 
which  is  irreducible  and  undefinable;  “Par 
dela  ces  bruits,  je  ne  sais  quelle  impercep' 
tible  voix,  comme  la  respiration  melee  de  la 
terre  et  du  ciel.”  Unfortunately,  Arland’s 
distant  melancholy  and  his  contained  no^h 
gia  become  blurred  toward  the  end  by 
occasional  apoArophes  to  Deity  and  his 
ovet'complacent  love  of  the  Graveyard. 
However,  even  his  occasional  lapses  into 
Anti'Physik  are  true  to  his  essential  self. 
— Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Mariano  Azuela.  Las  tribulaciones  de 
una  familia  decente.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1938.  288  pages.  2  pesos. — ^This  novel 
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denotes  a  departure  in  ftyle  and  objedive 
from  Azuela's  cuAomary  original,  aggres' 
sivc  manner.  The  former  cynical  observer 
is  now  a  conArudive  counselor;  the  AyliA 
a  more  thorough  charader  analyA. 

Procopio  and  Pascual  face  the  growing 
misery  of  a  noble  provincial  family  under 
Carranza's  regime;  the  one  as  a  passive 
ironiA,  the  other  as  an  unscrupulous  oppop 
tuniA.  Since  Pascual  is  the  son^in^law, 
clashing  views  divide  an  entire  funily. 
AguAinita  and  her  poet-son  idolize  Pascual, 
chide  Procopio.  Only  after  evidence  of  Pas- 
cual's  worthlessness  does  transformation 
begin.  Procopio  as  bank  employe  truly 
heads  his  household,  discovers  content¬ 
ment,  while  those  adhering  to  inherited 
prejudice  end  in  dcArudion.  Defedive  in 
Arudurc,  carelessly  written,  the  novel 
drags  in  Part  I.  Apparently  aware  of  this, 
the  author  opportunely  kills  off  the  writer 
of  this  diary  and  resorts  to  his  usual  meth¬ 
ods  in  Book  II,  El  triunfo  de  Procopio. 

Like  FauA,  Procopio  comments  “que  in- 
mensa  satisfacci6n  eAo  de  luchar  cuerpo  a 
cuerpo  con  cl  deAino  adverso!,  .  .  cn  cl 
trabajo  me  he  encontrado  la  feUddad  por- 
que  cn  el  trabajo  me  cncontr^  a  mi  mismo. 
Lxm  que  buscan  la  dicha  fiiera  de  si  mismos 
van  al  firacaso  indcfcdiblc.  Pero  para  alcan- 
zar  el  sentido  de  la  vida,  no  hay  mas  que  un 
camino  unico,  el  del  dolor.” 

InAead  of  the  discord  of  rcbclhon, 
Azuela  Arikes  the  final  harmonious  chord 
of  reconciliation  with  life — Peace. — Carl 
A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  Paul  la  Cour.  Alt  l^ranxr  jeg.  Digte. 

Kdbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1938.  147 
pages.  5.75  kroner. — Paul  la  Cour,  a  poet 
in  his  middle  thirties,  has  written  a  great 
number  of  poems  of  diAindt  beauty.  In  his 
new  poems  he  intended,  so  he  Aates  in  the 
preface,  to  bring  a  message  of  courage,  but 
his  voice  is  that  of  fear;  he  desired  to  spread 
around  him  an  exuberance  of  life,  but  the 
life  he  finds  words  for  is  bewildered  and 
haunted. 

What  is  behind  the  anxiety  of  these  un¬ 
willed  poems?  Personal  disillusions  perhaps; 
approaching  middle  age  with  its  farewell  to 
youth  ccrtainly;but  more  important:  a  deep 
feeling  of  the  tragic  fate  of  man,  a  sadness 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  entering  into  a 
life  of  human  sympathy  and  brotherhood. 


Tlie  deep-rooted,  Acady  pain  of  these 
poems  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  dis¬ 
tressing  realization  of  the  disintegration  of 
culture  now  threatening  Europe.  Grown 
up  in  the  shadow  of  the  world  war,  antici¬ 
pating  a  new  and  even  more  terrific  deluge, 
la  Cour  voices  the  despair  of  an  intelledtual 
in  a  neutral  country.  Perhaps  because  he 
was  spared  those  sacrifices  which  the  youth 
of  other  countries  had  to  bring,  his  feeling 
in  this  moment  of  clashing  world  ideologies 
is  one  of  uncertainty  and  sorrow:  he  does 
not  know  how  to  give  to  humanity  that 
help  which  is  needed  but  which  can  be 
brought,  as  he  seems  to  think,  only  by  one 
whose  conviAion  was  bom  out  of  sacrifices 
and  suffering. 

Deeply  moving  as  these  uneven  and 
troubled  poems  are,  they  bespeak  in  their 
sadness  a  sensitiveness  and  sincerity  which 
cannot  but  ultimately  lead  to  laAing  values. 
By  writing  what  he  did  not  want  to  write, 
Paul  la  Cour  has  given  us  his  moA  Airring 
book — and  incidentally  one  of  the  moA 
important  coUedtions  of  poems  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Denmark  in  several  years. — Jens 
?<(yholm.  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

•  Paul  Hazoume.  Doguicimi.  Paris.  La- 
rose.  1938.  511  pages. — I  regret  that 
this  book  is  so  lengthy,  and,  for  the  casual 
reader,  so  tedious.  For  it  is  a  capital  docu¬ 
ment,  not  a  mere  piece  of  exotic  literature, 
like  Batouala.  A  pure-blooded  Dahomean 
writes  of  his  own  people  in  the  form  of  a 
hiAorical  romance.  Everything  sounds  au¬ 
thentic,  very  unlike  the  Aately  y{au:hez  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand;  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  is  vouched  for  by  Georges 
Hardy,  an  unimpeachable  authority.  The 
work  has  quite  naturally  recaptured  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  epic.  The  part  played 
by  (fetishiAic)  religion-oracles  and  sacri¬ 
fices — the  solemn  councils  of  warriors,  the 
elaborate  titles  of  Princes  and  Kings,  the 
long  flowery  speeches,  all  that  has  a  definite 
Homeric  ring,  without  any  thought  of 
paAiche.  Georges  Hardy,  who  writes  the 
Prefiice,  held  important  poAs  in  public 
education  in  French  WeA  Africa,  Moroc¬ 
co,  Tunis,  Algiers;  of  all  these  populations, 
he  likes  the  WeA  Africans  beA.  Paul 
Hazoume  is  “un  vrai  Fran9ais,  un  homme 
de  chez  nous.”  There,  as  well  as  in  Indo- 
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china,  the  French  are  at  the  same  time 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between  EurO' 
peans  and  natives,  and  urging  the  natives  to 
cherish  with  pride  their  own  traditions. 
This  cultural  regionalism  within  the  frame' 
work  of  French  humanism  is  mo^  inter- 
c^ing.  It  may  turn  France’s  colonial  ven¬ 
ture  (a  dubious  gain  from  the  financial  and 
from  the  military  Aandpoints)  into  a  bril¬ 
liant  success. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  L'Egaree.  Paris.  Plon. 

1938.  253  pages.  16.50  francs. — Here 

is  one  of  the  be^  of  Jaloux 's  long  liA  of 
superior  produdtions.  With  a  skillful  blend¬ 
ing  of  realism  and  lyricism  he  paints  va¬ 
rious  abnormal  charadters  in  a  weird  setting. 
He  builds  up  a  feeling  of  my^ry  which  is 
not  dispelled  until  after  the  final  tragedy. 
IntereA  never  lags.  How  easily,  yet  how 
well  Jaloux  writes!  It  requires  a  fertile  ima¬ 
gination  to  fashion  such  a  train  of  events. 
A  young  archiviA  goes  to  a  gloomy  chSteau 
near  Aix-en-Provence  to  aid  the  owner, 
an  amateur  hi^orian,  more  ambitious  than 
able,  in  the  editing  of  ance^ral  manuscripts. 
Here  live  also  the  marquis's  brutal  son  and 
conceited,  ^upid  daughter.  Through  her 
chamber-maid  the  scholar  learns  of  the 
exi^nce  of  a  second  daughter  who  is  kept 
in  seclusion.  Nightly  visits  in  the  dimly 
lighted  hbrary  reveal  the  girl’s  ardent 
nature.  She  convinces  the  young  man  that 
she  is  sane,  that  she  is  kept  a  prisoner 
through  jealousy,  that  her  fiance  awaits  her 
in  Paris.  Her  escape  is  effedted,  but,  once 
in  Paris,  disillusion.  There  is  no  betrothed: 
she  is  sexually  unbalanced.  Suicide  is  the 
solution.  Her  previous  fruitful  amours  were 
the  cause  of  her  clau^ration.  The  tragedy 
lies  in  the  fadt  that,  in  reality,  she  was  not 
mad,  and  that  she  could  have  been  saved 
by  love  and  sympathetic  under^anding, 
whereas  she  had  encountered  only  harsh¬ 
ness.  Many  out^anding  incidents,  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  clever  touches  cannot  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Few  readers  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  this  fine  piece  of  work. — Geo.  B 
^atts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Gabriela  Mitral.  Tala.  Buenos  Aires. 

Sur.  1938.  288  pages.  $4  m.-n. — This 

colledlion  of  poems  is  remarkable  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  In  the  firA  place,  it  represents 
the  lateA,  most  mature  work  of  a  writer 


who  is,  possibly,  Latin  America’s  greater 
woman  poet,  and  who  here  exhibits  an  art 
that  deepens  with  an  ever-deepening  hu¬ 
manity.  This  for  the  poetic  heft  and  con¬ 
tent.  Externally,  the  volume  takes  on  an 
added  significance  by  reason  of  the  hA 
that,  through  an  arrangement  with  ViAo- 
ria  Ocampo,  of  Sur,  the  proceeds  of  the 
book  are  to  go  for  the  relief  of  Basque  Cath¬ 
olic  orphans,  viAims  of  Franco-Hitler 
Schrech}ichl{eit.  The  poems  throughout  have 
a  fire  which,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  owes 
much  to  this  dedication  of  purpose.  A  third 
feature  of  Tala  is  the  author’s  notes  to 
various  pieces,  in  which  she  reveals  the 
high  degree  of  aesthetic  awareness  that 
guides  her  expert  hand. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Alain.  Les  Saisons  de  I'Esprit.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  307  pages.  15  francs. 

— A  collection  of  short  essays  in  which  the 
author  meditates  on  man  and  nature.  Alain 
is  truly  French  in  that  he  adheres  to  the 
skeptical  humaniA  tradition  of  Montaigne 
and  Voltaire.  In  these  troubled  times,  Tol¬ 
stoi  is  for  Alain  the  only  apoStle,  the  P^re 
de  r^glise.  Politicians  and  theologians  rule 
by  means  of  fear  and  are  motivated  too  much 
by  the  principle  of  force.  ArtiAs  alone  are 
the  real  priests  in  that  they  deliver  man 
from  horror  through  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  and  harmony.  Beware  of  preach¬ 
ments  political  or  religious,  says  Alain;  be¬ 
lieve  only  in  the  image  of  the  artiA.  The 
Bible  is  the  mother  of  utopias;  and  all  our 
current  political  credos  are  as  cruel  and 
violent  as  the  Old  Testament.  Only  joy 
and  laughter  can  banish  from  the  earth  war 
and  misery,  politicians  and  prieAs.  There  is 
no  joy  in  the  faces  of  men  marching  to  war 
or  of  men  preaching  a  gospel  of  hate. — 
James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Paul  Buyssens.  Les  trois  races  de  I'Eu' 
rope  et  du  Monde.  Leur  g6nie  et  leur 

histoire.  Bruxelles.  Pumal  (36,  rue  Franz 
Morjay).  1937-  269  oCtavo  pages.  35  Bel¬ 
gian  francs. — For  years,  Paul  Buyssens  has 
been  painstakingly  colleAing  racial  pecu¬ 
liarities  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
the  relationships  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  human  fiaimily.  He  has  incorporated 
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his  cxmclusions  in  two  large  volumes  of  •  Hans  Hellbardt.  Das  Alte  Testament 


which  we  have  at  hand  only  the  firft, 
presenting  the  record(that  is,  M.Buyssens’ 
interpretation  of  the  very  fragmentary 
record)  during  the  prehi^ric  period.  This 
is  of  course  the  period  of  which  little  is 
known,  the  period  which  we  should  like  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  and  which  is  likely 
to  remain  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture 
till  the  end  of  time.  M.  Buyssens  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  simian  ance^ors  fathered 
the  Pithecanthropus,  whose  habitat  was 
southern  Asia,  that  the  fir^  ^riCtly 
“human”  beings  were  Asiatic  pygmies,  that 
the  epoch-making  migrations  were  prehis¬ 
toric,  that  the  African  Negroes  were  the 
parent  ^tock  from  which  have  sprung  all 
exiting  races  excepting  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  tribes  of  pygmies,  which  derive  directly 
from  the  early  little  men  in  Asia  (the 
African  Bushmen,  for  in^nce,  show  more 
“Mongolian”  than  “Negro”  traits),  that 
their  children  who  migrated  to  the  fir 
North  became  by  imperceptible  degrees 
the  large,  alert  Nordiw,  whereas  others 
who  ftopped  in  the  temperate  region  were 
the  parents  of  the  slightly  darker,  suppler, 
creative  and  mobile  Mediterranean  races 
of  which  the  Jew  and  the  Frenchmen,  close 
relatives,  are  outstanding  examples.  These 
Mediterraneans  are  sociable — Jewish  clan¬ 
nishness,  French  State  centralization — and 
invented  writing  and  books,  whereas  the 
African  is  your  naive  agriculturali^,  incapa- 
able  of  the  Nordic  fixity  of  attention  and 
the  Mediterranean  planning  and  sophisti¬ 
cation.  The  swa^ika  is  of  African  origin, 
and  African  traits  are  frequent  with  the 
Germans.  It  appears  that  the  Mongolian 
is  only  a  variant  of  the  African.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  is  an  Asiatic  who  came  here 
via  Alaska. 

M.  Buyssens  writes  soberly  and  care¬ 
fully,  and  is  ready  to  back  his  conclusions 
with  tons  of  data.  But  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  with  any  confidence  even  the 
broad  lines  of  man's  hi^ry  during  the 
my^rious  millions  of  years,  till  we  have  a 
million  times  as  much  information  as  even 
M.  Buyssens  has  colledted.  This  work  is 
chiefly  valuable  not  for  its  dangerous 
generalizations,  but  for  its  indu^rious 
accumulation  of  detail  information. — H. 
K.  L. 


und  das  Evangelium.  Miinchen.  Chr. 
Kaiser  Verlag.  1938. 145  pages.  3.80  marks. 
— Reflecting  Barthian  dialectical  influence, 
this  volume  affirms  that  a  Chri^ological 
interpretation  of  the  entire  Old  Te^ment 
is  the  only  correct  one.  Our  inability  to 
understand  certain  passages  ChriStologic- 
ally  “bewei^  doch  wahrlich  nicht,  dass 
sie  anders — hi^orisch,  moralisch  oder  wer 
weiss  wie — verStanden  werden  dvirfren!” 
Such  a  view  the  author  feels  both  the  New 
Te^ament  and  the  Confessional  Standards 
of  the  Reformation,  his  final  authority, 
demand.  The  two  are  assumed  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  as  to  his  thesis.  Accepting 
the  latter’s  ideas  of  Scriptural  inspiration 
and  revelation,  he  finds  the  ever-coming 
Chri^  (Jesus  of  Nazareth)  prefigured 
throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament.  This 
makes  the  Law,  Prophecy  (i.  e.  Verheiss- 
ung)  and  the  Hagiographa  really  forms  of 
the  Gospel — “Da  gibt  es  nur  noch  eine 
Schrift.”  The  hidden  Gospel-in-Chri^  in 
the  Old  Testament  imparts  to  it  the  only 
truth  and  reality  it  has.  Such  a  God-in- 
spired  and  revealed  foreshadowing  confi¬ 
tures  for  the  Chrif  ian  the  only  Gewissheit 
he  can  have  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
salvation. 

If  a  pre-critical,  superhuman  authority, 
certainty  and  compelling  power  need  to  be 
restored  to  our  Chrif  ianity,  then  the  use 
of  a  self-conscious,  a  priori  dialectical  idea- 
ism,  which  takes  cognizance  of  historical 
and  literary  data  only  in  so  far  as  suits  its 
purpose,  or  which  interprets  them  in  the 
light  of  its  purpose,  appears  to  be  the  way 
not  to  do  it. — Paul  P.  Laubenitein.  Connec¬ 
ticut  College. 

•  Otto  Koischwitz.  O'T^eill.  Neue 
Deutsche  Forschungen.  Berlin.  Jun¬ 
ker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1938.  150  pages.  6.50 
marks. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  our  one 
American  dramatist  is  made  the  subject  of 
a  scholarly  and  penetrating  Study  in  Ger¬ 
man.  Herr  Koischwitz  comes  well  prepared 
for  the  task.  He  has  not  only  made  an 
exhaustive  f  udy  of  the  works  of  O'Neill 
and  the  critical  literature  on  him,  but  has 
made  America  his  home.  I  even  notice  an 
Anglicism  in  his  German:  “in  anderen 
Worten”  (p.  31).  His  analysis  of  O'Neill’s 
creative  work  is  deserving  of  high  praise. 
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I  regret  only  one  thing.  Why  muA  it  be 
repeated  ad  nauseum  that  we  Americans 
have  only  one  God :  the  Almighty  Dollar? 
On  page  16  we  are  told  that  European 
prejudice  is  not  entirely  wrong  in  assuming 
that  artistic  genius  is  almo^  an  impossibih 
ity  in  “der  amerikanischen  Zivilisation.” 
And  creative  ability  such  as  O'Neill’s  is  a 
rare  exception  (page  17).  How  about  Poe, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Melville? 
Or  if  our  “Golden  Day”  is  too  fir  distant, 
how  about  E.  A.  Robinson,  Robert  FroA, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay?  Herr  Koisch' 
witz  quotes  Dos  Passos  to  show  that  ac' 
cording  to  our  creed  a  noveli^  is  only  the 
helpmate  of  the  sociologi^,  the  anthropoh 
ogi^,  the  hi^orian.  Would  Willa  Gather 
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agree  to  this?  Certainly  a  more  American 
and  a  more  representative  figure,  and  about 
as  far  removed  from  Dos  Passos  as  Em^ 
Wiechert  is  from  Remarque.  On  page  20 
we  are  told  that  everybody  connedted  with 
the  theater  in  America  sells  his  talent  for 
“schweres  Gold.”  Does  Herr  Koisch  witz 
know  only  the  movie?  Does  he  know 
neither  adtors  nor  arti^s  whose  one  aim  is 
the  cause  of  art?  Does  bias  blind  him  to  the 
Little  Theater  Movement?  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  in  this  keen  and  pene- 
trating  analysis  of  O’Neill  a  half  dozen 
pages  ought  to  be  rewritten — for  the  en- 
hghtenment  of  the  German  reading  public. 
— Friedrich  Bruns.  University  of  Wis' 
consin. 
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•  Abel  Hermant:  Chroniques  de  Lan'  terization  of  some  such  expression  as  “sex 


celot  du  "Temps"  :  Defense  de  la  lan' 
gue  franfaise.  Tome  II.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1938. — Paris  has  sent  us  of  late  quite  a  crop 
of  books  made  up  from  seledtions  of  news' 
paper  reviews  and  feature  articles,  one  of 
which  is  this  volume,  the  second  of  M. 
Hermant’s  collected  essays  on  the  niceties 
of  the  French  tongue.  Not  many  foreign 
readers  will  care  to  do  more  than  dip  into 
a  volume  so  specialized  as  this,  but  Au- 
dents  who  know  French  well  will  be  en' 
tertained  by  it.  They  will  rejoice  in  this 
academician’s  neat  di^indtions  between 
similar  words,  for  instance,  entrer  and  ren- 
trer,  frnotionner  and  s'nnouwir:  his  horror 
over  the  omission  of  final  s  in  certain  cases 
and  its  addition  in  certain  others;  his  admit' 
tedly  vain  attempts  to  combat  modem 
slang,  for  the  intrusion  of  which  into  his 
beautiful  language  I  fear  he  blames  his 
barbarous  but  necessary  Anglo 'Saxon 
friends. 

Good  society,  he  finds,  can  no  longer  be 
counted  upon  for  pure  speech.  Even  though 
be  is  pleased  that  an  occasional  welbbred 
correspondent  thanks  him  for  his  charac' 


appeal”  as  “grossiere  et  degoutante,”  and 
relieved  when  an  English  letter  assures 
him  these  vulgar  locutions  are  not  English 
but  American,  he  grieves  that  French  is 
becoming  contaminated  by  such  foreign 
atrocities.  Having,  however,  learned  ur' 
banity  from  his  favorite  Montaigne,  he  is 
humorous  in  the  expression  of  his  griefs 
and  disgu^s,  and  for  his  quietly  witty 
itylt  even  radicals  muA  pardon  his  con' 
servative  ta^e  and  his  unashamed  Parisian 
sense  of  superiority. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

•  Vocabulaire  orthographique.  Paris.  La' 
rousse.  272  pages. — A  compadt  index 
of  some  25,000  common  words  whose 
spelling  might  be  expedted  to  prove  per' 
plexing  to  the  average  Frenchman.  Pro' 
nunciation  is  indicated  for  those  words, 
usually  foreign  adoptions,  which  do  not 
conform  to  rules;  irregular  plurals  and 
synopses  of  irregular  verbs  are  given.  No 
definitions  are  included,  except  in  the  case 
of  homonyms.  There  is  also  an  easily'found 
sedtion  (printed  on  green  papjer)  which 
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gives  a  precis  of  general  rules  for  spelling  that  “decadent”  took  on  a  literary  c^nno- 


and  grammar,  as  well  as  about  a  hundred 
“fautes  de  langage  i  6viter.”  This  green 
sec^on  is  of  especial  intereA  to  the  foreign 
ftxjdent. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

A 

•  Albert  E>auzat.  DiCtionnaire  Etymolo' 
gique  de  la  Langue  Prartfaise.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1938.  762  double^column  pages. 
— Certainly  no  other  publisher  in  hi^ory 
has  issued  a  more  varied  collection  of  refer' 
ence  works  than  Larousse.  They  are  usually 
built  for  popular  use  rather  than  for  the 
scholars;  and  although  the  scholars  have 
sometimes  found  them  wanting,  and  have 
said  so  a  little  fretfully,  the  Larousse  dic' 
tionaries  and  grammars  have  been  inAru' 
ments  of  general  culture  whose  value  can' 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  Larousse  editors 
have  done  pioneer  work  in  making  types 
of  information  available  to  the  general 
pubh'c  which  until  recently  were  accessible 
only  to  the  highly  educated.  The  word 
“etymology”  is  a  big  mouthful,  but  the 
thing  it  connotes,  the  “how  come”  of  our 
vocabulary,  is  a  matter  which  is  keenly 
interefting  to  the  mo*  unpretentious  lay' 
man  and  for  that  matter  to  the  toddling 
child.  M.  Dauzat,  whose  HiSUnre  de  la 
langue  franfaise,  Geographie  linguiStique  and 
other  careful  works  in  this  line  and  others 
have  an  excellent  reputation,  has  in  this 
dictionary  made  etymological  information 
available  to  the  layman  without  sacrificing 
accuracy  and  caution.  His  word'li*  is  suf' 
ficiently  extensive,  including  apparently 
all  the  commonly  used  words  in  the  current 
language,  collcxjuial  as  well  as  careful,  plus 
a  ccmsiderable  li*  of  technical  and  regional 
words.  The  work  is  very  alert  to  foreign 
borrowings.  “  ^orts,  ”  “  shampooing.  ” 
“nazi,”  “ripple,”  “shimmy” — every  page 
has  mcxlem  English,  German,  Italian, 
Oriental  loan'words,  which  the  author  may 
or  may  not  follow  back  to  origins  (in  this 
regard  his  practice  seems  a  Uttle  uncertain). 
As  ^  as  the  solider  French  vocabulary 
is  exmexmed,  the  information  is  generous — 
though  compact — illuminating  and  some' 
times  amusing.  The  hi*orical  data  are  often 
edifying.  It  is  of  intere*  to  learn  that 
Musset  sponsored  the  spurious  English 
“shake'hand”  in  1844,  that  SaintC'Beuve 
launched  the  derivative  “entichement,” 


tation  about  1885,  that  “side'car”  became 
French  in  1912,  etc.  The  intrcxluction  con' 
tains  a  serviceable  hi*ory  of  the  French 
language,  and  there  is  a  ten'page  li*  of  the 
principal  GreexyLatin  *ems,  a  li*  of  the 
chief  classical  prefixes,  and  a  selected 
bibliography. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Frcville.  Sur  La  Famille — Karl 
Marx — F.  Engels — V.  1.  Linine.  Pa' 

ris.  I^itions  Scxriales  Internationales.  1938. 
134  pages.  15  francs. — A  collection  of  quey 
rations  from  works  and  correspondence  of 
three  out*anding  sociali*  writers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  family.  A  non'Marxi*  mu* 
be  amazed,  when  reading  this  lxx>k,  to 
notice  how  cliche  used  over  seventy  years 
ago  are  *ill  foi*ed  on  the  masses,  who  live 
and  work  under  conditions  so  utterly  dif' 
ferent  from  thc»c  known  to  Marx,  as  one 
hundred  percent  applicable.  It  is  both 
amusing  and  alarming  to  note  this  ever 
recurring  discrepancy  between  actual  frets 
and  hi*orical  hypotheses. — Pieter  H.  Kol' 
lewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Fr.  Louis  de  Gonzague.  O.  M.  C. 
Peminisme  et  Evangile.  Paris.  Desclfe 

de  Brouwer.  1937-  241  pages. — Delight' 
fully  written  and  in  reality  containing 
nothing  with  which  the  ordinary  person 
is  not  familiar,  the  book  is  a  summary  c^ 
situations  from  the  New  Te*ament  in 
which  Our  Lord  recognized  woman  as 
man’s  equal.  The  comparison  between 
woman’s  sexial  *atus  under  the  New 
Te*ament  and  her*atus  under  the  law 
of  Moses  is  con*antly  emphasized  by 
recalling  incidents  such  as  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
woman  of  Canaan.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of 
new  information,  the  Ixwk  is  refreshing 
and  original  in  its  view'point  and  treat' 
ment.— -Catherine  Bradshaw.  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

•  Jean  Groffier.  L’Angleterre  et  I’AIle' 
magne  dans  VEurope  de  demain.  Bru' 

xellcs.  Editions  “Tribune.”  1938.  62  pages. 
— Jean  Groflier’s  little|Volume  is  a  conven' 
ient  summary  of  the  views  of  certain 
scholars  who  find  the  hi*ory  of  the  world 
outlined  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
and  recited  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
prophets.  His  chief  authorities  are  Major 
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Remy  Briick  (1818'70),  whose  L'Humanite, 
son  dh)elopement  et  sa  duree  (1866),  deveh 
oped  the  theory  of  the  ten  successive 
world'Powers  (Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  E' 
gyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Franks,  Papacy,  French,  Anglo-Saxons) 
and  the  regular  progression  of  the  course  of 
Empire  toward  the  we^;  and  the  Belgian 
Academician  Charles  Lagrange  (1851- 
1932),  who  found  all  the  great  happenings 
of  our  day  dated  by  the  Pyramid  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Old  Te^ment  (Germany 
is  Edom,  England  is  Ephraim,  the  United 
States  are  Manasseh,  Latin  Europe  is 
Egypt,  Belgium  is  Moab,  Holland  is 
Ammon).  An  aspedt  of  the  situation  which 
will  not  please  our  German  cousins  is  the 
discovery  that  the  Saxons,  hence  the 
Germans,  English  and  Americans,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  emigrant  Israelites. 
The  prophetic  te^imony  that  the  Anglo- 
Americans  are  the  world’s  coming  leaders, 
intelledtual  and  physical,  reassures  M. 
GroflEer,  since  “Le  bon  sens  I’emportera 
done.”  Edom-Germany,  whom  Isaiah's 
Jehovah  calls  “the  people  of  my  curse,” 
these  mongrel  Jews  who  are  notorious  for 
their  paganism  and  their  cruelty,  will  be 
only  a  temporary  embarrassment:  .  .ces 
dangers  seront  ecartes,  usfe  par  la  volont^ 
con^rudtive  et  continue  des  Anglo- Arne- 
ricains.” — A  little  rough  on  our  German 
cousins,  and  not  entirely  convincing. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Helene  Iswolsky.  L'Homme  1936 
en  Russie  Sovietique.  Paris.  DescI^. 
1936.  123  pages. — The  theme  of  this 
pamphlet  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  Gide, 
and  sets  up  a  thesis  which  might  be  ^ted 
as  follows:  There  is  a  new  conception  of 
man,  a  new  humanism,  arising  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

There  is  a  true  evolution  in  ideology 
which  coincides  with  a  whole  series  of 
economic  and  political  transformations  in 
the  years  1934  and  1935,  of  which  the 
outAanding  fadts  are : 

1.  The  suppression  of  bread  cards  in 
1934. — 2.  The  ree^blishment  of  a  con- 
ftitution  with  a  diredt  vote  for  delegates 
(Feb.  1935). — 3.  The  promulgation  of  the 
new  ftatute  of  Kolkhoz  in  May  1935,  which 
grants  certain  rights  to  kulaks  and  other 
non-proletarian  classes. — 4.  The  suppres¬ 


sion  in  June  1935  of  the  Association  of  the 
Old  Bolsheviks,  which  was  in  control  of 
governmental  measures  since  1922. — 5.  A 
number  of  reforms  in  education  (Sept,  and 
Dec.  1935);  in  the  army  (Sept.  1935);  in  the 
family  and  responsibility  of  parenthood 
(Sept.  1935);  final  suppression  of  all  food 
cards  and  of  the  Torgsin,  and  monetary 
reforms  (Odt.-Nov.  1935). — Finally,  of 
great  significance  is  the  StakhanoviA  move¬ 
ment,  which  the  author  enlarges  upon 
separately. — Other  elements:  the  return 
to  hiAorical  Judies,  officially  encouraged; 
the  survival  of  the  religious  element,  etc. 

The  completely  objedtive  ^yle  of  this 
work  commends  itself  to  the  ^udent  of 
hiAory  and  sociology.  Its  brevity  allows  it 
to  dispense  with  an  index. — Rev.  Claude 
L.  Sons.  St.  Gregory  Abbey,  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Jacoby.  Le  front  populaire  en 
France  et  les  egarements  du  socialisme 
modeme.  Paris.  Les  Liberty  Fran9aises. 
1938.  141  pages.  7  francs. — ^Though  M. 
Jacoby  would  doubtless  deny  the  charge, 
his  volume  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  fascia  propaganda  designed  to  over¬ 
throw  not  merely  “socialism”  under  the 
Popular  Front  in  France,  but  something  of 
the  democratic  order  as  well.  His  book, 
which  purports  to  deal  mo^ly  with  the 
Popular  Front,  as  a  matter  of  fedt  deals 
with  it  specifically  only  in  the  laA  two 
chapters.  The  reA  of  the  brief  volume 
gives  a  very  poor  analysis,  along  popular 
h'nes,  of  the  development  and  the  dodtrines 
of  Marxian  socialism.  And  the  major 
thesis  seems  to  be  that  Marxism  is  purely 
and  simply  an  emanation  of  the  Jewish 
mind  of  Karl  Marx.  Then  follows  the  idea 
that  it  is  primarily  a  dodtrine  which  Jews 
have  followed,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  dominate  the  world.  M.  Jacoby  informs 
us  that  some  way  mu^  be  found  to  combat 
the  onward  march  of  this  insidious  doc¬ 
trine:  Order  mu^  be  achieved.  And  he 
says:  “This  order  can  exi^  cmly  in  the 
collaboration  of  the  classes  and  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  mediating  power,  Arong 
but  not  oppressive,  honeA,  ^ble,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  respected.  It  is  only  in  these 
conditions  that  a  nation  can  hope  to 
emerge  from  a  latent  eccmomic  and  polit¬ 
ical  crisis  and  redress  its  national  'line.' 
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When  the  sane  elements  of  the  nation  un- 
derftand,  and  especially  when  they  have 
the  courage  to  say  and  the  need  to  impose  it, 
then  only  will  social  peace  be  e^blished.” 
With  that  ^tement  the  book  closes.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  ^tement  possesses 
clarity! — Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Henri  Lefebvre.  Le  ?iationalisme  coti' 
tre  les  T^atioru.  Paris,  ^itions  Socia' 
les  Internationales.  1937«  243  pages.  18 
francs. — With  abundant  citation  of  au' 
thorities,  among  whom  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Stalin  have  a  prcxninent  place,  the  author 
analyzes  the  development  of  Nationalism 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  our  day.  In 
its  origins  at  the  time  of  the  Jacobins, 
Nationalism  comprised  two  elements:  do' 
meAic  social  progress  for  the  whole  of 
the  national  community,  and  a  tendency 
toward  aggressive  expansion  upon  neigh' 
boring  communities.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  and  a  half  the  second  element, 
spurred  on  by  the  greed  of  bourgeois 
capitaliAs  and  inflated  by  my^ical  advo' 
cates  of  race,  romanticism,  and  so<alled 
hiAory,  has  completely  overshadowed  the 
fir&  element.  Thus  the  integral  nationalism 
of  Barr^  and  Maurras,  the  National 
Socialism  of  Hitler,  and  the  intematicMial 
fascism  of  Italy  and  Japan,  are  all  danger' 
ous  fetishes  which  have  robbed  present'day 
national  communities  of  their  right  to  a 
healthy  and  welbrounded  social  evolution. 
This  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
author's  “Nationalism  again^  Intemation' 
alism."  In  place  of  the  mi^ken  definitions 
of  “the  Nation”  by  Michelet,  Renan, 
Taine,  Durckheim,  Hauser,  Benda,  Jo- 
hannet  and  others  he  would  subAitute 
that  of  Stalin:  “The  nation  is  a  ^ble 
community,  hiAorically  con^ituted,  of 
language,  territory,  economic  life,  and 
psychological  development,  which  finds  ex' 
pression  in  a  omimon  culture.”  By  his  inter' 
pretation  of  hiAory,  which  is  not  always 
easy  to  follow,  M.  Lefebvre  urges  France 
to  regenerate  herself  by  a  whole'hearted 
adoption  of  the  Russian  brand  of  Com' 
munism. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  C.'F.  Ramuz.  Besoin  de  Grandeur. 

Pkris.  Grasset.  1938.  189  pages.  16.50 
francs. — Denouncing  as  fadb'tious  the  cur' 


rent  concepts  of  nationalism  and  patriot' 
ism,  the  famous  French  Swiss  noveli^  finds 
that  whatever  afledtion  he  bears  his  birth' 
place  is  merely  a  readion  to  the  edhetic 
appeal  of  its  beauty.  Thus,  he  is  free  to 
advocate  Communism.  In  the  vine  growers 
and  small  farmers  of  his  canton  he  sees  an 
underprivileged  class  who  mud  be  taught 
the  “Need  for  Greatness,”  because  it  is 
the  force  which  makes  revolutions.  These 
peasants  and  all  of  humanity  he  prophesies 
will  be  unified  by  a  sweeping  force,  as 
Russia  is  unified  today  by  Communism. 
Speaking  pro  domo,  he  says;  “we  do  not 
want  Fascism,  Communism  does  not  want 
us.”  Here,  as  everywhere,  a  true  humanity 
can  only  arise  when  equality,  not  only  in 
material  satisfadion,  but  also  in  similarity 
of  needs  (hesoins)  has  been  achieved. 
Ramuz  preaches  without  bitterness.  Ideal' 
idic  and  prone  to  generalization,  this  book 
lacks  the  punch  to  convince. — Fritz  Fraw 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Portugal.  Paris. 

Spes.  1936.  348  pages.  18  francs. — 
The  author  is  a  Swiss  of  apparently  Fascid 
sympathies.  He  gives  us  in  this  book,  based 
on  one  month's  residence  in  Portugal,  con' 
siderable  information,  social  and  political, 
about  the  little  country  and  considerably 
more  interpretation  of  these  datidics  and 
dates.  The  book  is  well  written  and  it  is 
certainly  intereding  to  come  across  a  whole 
volume  dedicated  to  Portugal  and  her  prob' 
lems,  one  which  is,  moreover,  attradive 
in  dyle  and  provocative  in  content.  Un' 
fortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  all 
of  the  author's  conclusions  without  reserve 
when  he  makes  it  obvious  that  he  has  very 
drong  prejudices.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Salazar,  whose  r61e  will  probably  be  un' 
known  to  the  average  reader,  but  when  the 
author  frankly  dates  that  democracy  is  an 
inferior  form  of  government  and  suggeds 
that  military  service  is  a  more  valuable 
educational  implement  than  schools  he 
makes  some  of  us  wonder  about  his  idols. 
And  alas,  once  the  suspicion  has  been 
aroused,  we  cannot  help  quedioning  the 
validity  of  some  of  his  other  chapters;  the 
hidorical  ones,  for  indance,  in  which  he 
suggeds  that  all  Portuguese  hidory  has 
been  leading  up  to  the  Salazar  didatorship. 
Which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  combine 
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the  informative  and  the  didadic;  at  leaA 
we  muA  admit  that  M.  de  Reynold  docs 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  feeh’ngs. — T.  G. 
Bergin.  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

•  Gerard  Tongas.  Atatur1{  et  U  vrai 
visage  de  la  Turejuie  modeme.  Paris. 
Geuthner.  1937.  100  pages.  15  francs.-— 
This  popular  little  volume  gives  a  good 
sketch  of  Kemal  s  life,  philosophy,  and 
extraordinary  work  in  building  up  a  new 
Turkey.  His  ideas  are  declared  to  be  “ultra' 
positive,”  in  that  they  were  all  quickly 
translated  into  successful  adtion,  and 
ultra'popular,”  in  that  they  were  concen' 
trated  upon  the  ^udy  and  improvement 
of  the  common  man— the  peasants  and  the 
new  induArial  workers.  Angora  was  sc' 
ledted  as  the  capital,  because  it  was  in  a 
relatively  safe  inaccessible  Arategic  posi' 
tion;  several  pidtures  give  an  idea  of  its 
remarkable  buildings;  free  from  the  graft, 
intrigues,  and  pressure  from  the  European 
powers  which  charadterfred  the  old  capital 
on  the  Bosphorus,  Angora  stands  as  the 
inspiring  symbol  of  the  new  Turkey, 

After  brief  chapters  on  the  revival  of 
agriculture,  indu^ry  and  trade  and  on 
Turkey’s  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  author  points  out  the  mot' 
tifying  ftdl  for  Frenchmen  that  France 
MS  lo^  a  great  part  of  the  inBuence  she 
enjoyed  for  centuries  in  old  Turkey. 
French  commerce,  which  in  the  poft'War 
decade  made  up  11  per  cent  of  Turkey’s 
total  exports  and  imports,  Readily  de- 
^ed  from  1926  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  i 
Turkey’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1936.— Sid'  ; 

ney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  University.  i 


•  Geo  London.  Us  Grands  Procis  de 
lAnnee  1957.  Paris.  Editions  de 
France.  1938.  237  pages.  18  francs.-An 
amusing  colledlion  of  short  reportages  on 
mnor  and  major  court  trials  in  France. 
1  Jis  IS  the  eleventh  volume  of  this  series 
which  fir«  appeared,  always  by  the  same 
author,  in  1927.  Many  of  the  short 
•ketches  on  minor  cases  will  be  familiar, 
at  leaift  m  type,  to  readers  of  the  weekly 
papCTs  Gringoire  and  Candida. —Pieter  H 
l^ollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

*  Au^in'Thierry.  7iotre>Dame 
Colifichets.  Pauline  Bonaparte. 


A  ^ris.  Albin  Michel.  1937.  251  pages.  20 
M  ^cs.— Pauline  Bonaparte,  Napoleon’s 

j'.  tavonte  sifter,  was  the  mo^  beautiful 
)r  woman  of  her  time,  and  one  of  the  mo*  fr' 
rational  beings  in  hi*ory.  The  author  sym' 
pathetically  portrays  the  unhappy  axis' 
^  tence  of  this  woman  so  close  to  the  man 
who  for  a  few  years  held  in  his  hand  the 
J  u^fny  of  Europe.  He  enables  us  to  know 
j  NapolcOT’s  character  better,  in  that  we  see 

^  nim  in  the  intimacy  ofhisaffedions,  and  we 

view  his  dramatic  life  through  the  anxious 
r  Pauline  followed  it. 

j  The  key'point  of  the  book  is  the  author’s 
explanation  of  Pauline’s  irrationahty  and 
extravagance,  which  he  beh'eves  were  due 
;  to  an  over'developed  sex  life.  This  explana' 
tion  is  sub*antiated  by  a  letter  of  Halle, 
^e  of  the  physicians  who  attended  her.’ 
Tne  book  is  amply  documented  though 
f^cy  plays  a  large  role  in  making  hi*ory 
vivid,  pitoesque  and  dramatic. — D.  VittO' 
rini.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

•  R.  Barroux.  Dagobert,  Roi  des  Francs. 

Paris.  Payot.  1938.  223  pages.  30 
ft^cs.  Barroux,  conservateur  adjoint  of 
the  archives  and  the  museum  of  Saint 
Denis,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  authoritative  Bibliothique  HiStorique 
To  wnte  a  long  *udy  on  King  Dagobert, 
of  whom  so  little  has  been  known,  has 
required  patient  researches.  Using  as  his 
^f  sources  Fredegarius,  the  Geito  Dagcy 
berti,  seventh  century  lives  of  saints,  let' 
ters,  especially  those  of  Saint  Didier, 
religious  texts  like  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
mona*ic  rules,  adls  of  counciU,  diplomatic 
adls  and  inscriptions,  Barroux  tells  much 
more  than  the  *oiy  of  the  King.  The  fir* 
part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  a  *udy  of 
C^ul  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  society,  in*itutions,  and  arts  of  the 
times,  ’^e  second  part  deals  with  the 
short  reign  of  Dagobert,  his  internal  and 
foreign  politics,  his  household,  his  rela' 
tions  with  the  Church,  his  place  in  hi*ory 
and  legend.  He  *resses  the  unusual  talent 
of  Dagobert,  and  his  diplomacy  in  attain' 
ing  his  ends,  using  his  army  only  when 
absolutely  necessary;  the  importance  of  his 
relations  with  the  Church,  which  he  used 
to  cement  the  peoples  of  Gaul;  the  impor' 
tance  of  his  seledtion  of  the  region  of  Paris 
as  his  residence;  his  devotion  to  Saint 
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Denis.  Barroux  writes  well,  clearly,  pleas- 
antly.  —  Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  La  Vie  orageuse  de  Cle- 
menceau.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  315 

pages.  1938.  18  francs. — The  6r^  part  of 
this  book  shows  Leon  Daudet  at  his  be^ 
and  raises  high  expeditions  in  the  reader. 
Unfortunately,  beginning  with  the  Drey¬ 
fus  case,  Daudet  can  no  longer  control  him¬ 
self  and  he  surrenders  to  his  political  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices  and  obsessions.  >\^t 
promised  to  be  a  mo^  dramatic  ^ry  turns 
into  a  long  Ubel  spiced  with  insults  and 
na^y  nicknames.  It  makes  mod:  of  what 
darted  as  a  fine  book  practically  unread¬ 
able  for  average  intelligent  persons. — 
Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Elie  Maire.  Trois  Gueux  du  Seigneur. 
Saint  Benoit  Lahre,  Charles  Maire, 

Germain  ?{ouveau.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse. 
1937.  197  pages. — The  three  biographical 
sketches  in  this  attractive  volume  are  dex¬ 
terously  drawn  by  the  experienced  pen  of 
Abbe  Maire,  although  the  treatment  of 
the  three  saintly  men  is  less  bold  and 
paradoxical  than  the  book's  title  might 
sugged.  Each  of  the  three  led  for  years 
the  life  of  a  begging  vagabond  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of 
Wedem  Europe.  The  narrative  might 
easily  become  monotonous,  but  Abbe 
Maire  writes  with  vivacity  in  a  modem 
dyle  of  short,  choppy,  often  verbless  sen¬ 
tences.  Easily  the  mod  intereding  life  was 
that  of  Germain  Nouveau,  who  for  years 
was  a  poet  and  painter,  the  friend  of  Rim¬ 
baud  and  Verlaine.  After  heeding  the  inner 
call  to  a  religious  life,  he  turned  his  pen 
and  brush  to  Chridian  themes,  and  with 
considerable  success.  In  his  pilgrim's  knap¬ 
sack  the  Bible,  Homer,  and  paintbrushes 
jodled  each  other  fraternally.  With  such 
companions  no  pilgrim  need  feel  lonely. — 
Clarence  A.  Forbes.  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

•  Vladimir  Pozner.  Le  Mors  aux  Dents 
Paris.  Dcnoel.  1937.  362  pages.  21 

francs. — The  author  has  done  an  extremely 
clever  job  of  blending  faCt  and  fidion.  The 
dory  of  Baron  Ungem  and  his  exploits  in 
Mongolia  has  intrigued  many  authors, 
from  the  utterly  unreliable  Ossendowsky 


to  some  earned  hidorians.  M.  Pozner 
describes  with  skill  his  personal  intered 
in  the  subjed  and  the  adventures  of  his 
research,  in  the  fird  part,  A  la  recherche 
du  heros.  In  the  second  part,  Le  heros  trouve 
et  perdu,  he  proceeds  to  give  an  analytical 
account  of  Baron  Ungem,  combining  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  with  psychological  con- 
jedures.  With  vivid  drokes  Pozner  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  building  up  a  life-size  portrait 
of  the  man.  We  visualize  a  half-demented 
fanatic,  suffering  from  contradidory  ma¬ 
nias  and  delusions,  cruel  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  essentially  naive  and  ignorant. 
Ungem  was  one  of  the  many  fantadic  by- 
produds  of  the  Russian  revolution  that 
managed  to  thrive  for  a  while  in  the  chaotk 
date  of  affairs.  Pozner  brings  out  also  the 
intrigues  of  Japan  and  China,  and  their 
efforts  at  making  use  of  Ungem  and  other 
white  adventurers.  The  book  is  a  rare  feat 
of  conscientious  hidorical  research  pre¬ 
sented  entertainingly  and  imaginatively. — 
A.  K. 

•  L.  L.  Sosset.  La  Vie  Pittoresque  et 
Malheureuse  de  Charles  de  Cooler. 
Paris  et  Bruxelles.  Iris.  1938.  75  pages.  12 
francs. — ^This  booklet,  which  richly  judi- 
fies  its  title,  may  well  serve  to  attrad  read¬ 
ers  to  the  same  author's  larger  dudy:  Intro- 
duCtion  d  I'Oeuvre  de  Charles  de  Cofter, 
published  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  1937. 
The  piduresque  in  the  novelid's  life  came 
from  the  impulses  of  his  artidic  tempera¬ 
ment;  it  is  mod  marked  in  his  younger  years 
but  never  forsook  him.  The  misery,  felt 
mod  keenly  after  1860,  was  the  result  of 
the  indifference  of  the  public  to  his  liter¬ 
ary  work;  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  all 
manner  of  hack  work  to  eke  out  a  preca¬ 
rious  living.  M.  Sosset  sketches  the  forma¬ 
tive  influences — friends  and  books — on 
the  talent  of  de  Coder  and  suggeds  the 
fascination  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel.  Half  a 
century  after  his  death  “le  Pauvre  de  la 
vie  et  le  Pauvre  de  la  gloire,''  as  Camille 
Lemonnier  called  him,  came  into  his  own. 
His  reputation  is  condantly  increasing. 
— Let  us  note  in  passing  a  bibliographical 
article  by  M.  Sosset:  Le  Personnage  de  Tiel 
Eulenspiegel  d  travers  I'Hiftoire,  la  Legende 
et  le  Folklore,  in  Les  Feuillets  de  I'llot,  No.  8. 
Rodez,  France  and  Andrimont,  Belgium. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 
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•  Gerard  Walter.  Brutus  et  la  Fin  de  la  au^re  theme  of  these  souvenirs.  It  is  the 


Republique.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  269 
pages,  io  francs. — All  things  considered, 
no  assassination  in  hi^ory  seems  to  have 
been  so  badly  bungled  or  so  fruitless  in  its 
consequences  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar, 
killed  before  he  could  achieve  those  sweep' 
ing  reforms  which  Odtavian  was  left  to 
carry  out  in  part.  It  is  obvious  that  two- 
thirds  of  this  fir^  full-length  biography  of 
Brutus,  his  assassin,  should  deal  with  the 
plot,  the  assassination,  and  its  bitter  after¬ 
math  at  Philippi;  the  life  of  Brutus  is  im¬ 
portant  chiefly  because  it  illuArates  the 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  check  that  inev¬ 
itable  movement  toward  military  didtator- 
ship  which  began  with  the  unsuccessful 
social  experiments  of  the  Gracchi  and 
ended  in  the  e^blishment  of  the  Empire. 
M.  Walter,  the  hi^orian  of  ancient  Qjm- 
munism,  makes  an  effort  to  whitewash 
Brutus  as  a  zealous  patriot  who  hoped  to 
save  Rome;  but  it  is  hard  to  give  this 
philosophic  youth  due  credit  for  disin- 
tcre^d  motives  in  an  age  whose  leaders 
were  all  contending  for  personal  power  and 
gain  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  The 
cold  indifference  of  the  Roman  mob  toward 
Brutus  after  the  murder  and  his  total  lack 
of  any  reasoned  program  to  supplant 
Caesar’s  show  that  he  was  unable  to  under- 
^nd  the  spirit  of  the  time;  nor  is  there 
any  real  evidence,  even  in  Cicero’s  Letters, 
to  suppose  that  he  was  more  noble  or  sin¬ 
cere  than  his  hard-headed  contemporaries. 
The  ancient  sources,  often  in  desperate 
conflidt,  are  followed  without  much  evalua¬ 
tion  or  criticism;  it  is  surprising  that  Nico¬ 
laus  of  Damascus,  who  gives  us  the  be^ 
account  of  the  assassination,  should  be 
cited  so  infrequently.  The  Greek  letters  of 
Brutus  should  not  be  quoted  with  such 
confidence  in  view  of  their  que^ionable 
authenticity.  The  modem  reader  will  find 
here,  however,  a  ftdrly  good  account,  with 
17  engravings,  of  “cet  homme,  le  plus  mo- 
deme  parmi  les  anciens,”  who  furnished 
Shakespeare  with  one  of  his  beA  heroes  and 
the  French  Revolution  with  a  shining 
ideal. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  G.  Gendarme  de  Bevottc.  Souvenirs 
d’un  Universitaire.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938. 
322  pages.  18  francs. — Not  Gendarme  de 
B^votte,  but  Secondary  Education,  is  the 


sober  record  of  a  successful  but  not  dazzling 
academic  career.  The  personal  element  is 
reduced  to  the  Aride^  minimum.  We  know 
that  G.  de  B.  was  happily  married  (his 
maderly  dudy  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  did 
not  corrupt  his  manners),  and  that  he  lod 
his  son  the  very  fird  week  of  the  war:  that 
is  all.  Hardly  any  friend  is  mentioned 
except  as  a  colleague;  cities  exid  only  as  a 
background  for  their  Lycees;  the  dramatic 
episodes  consid  in  promotions  from  Junior 
to  Senior  classes  in  High  Schools,  and 
ultimately  to  Sophomore  classes  in  a  Junior 
College.  (I  am,  of  course,  using  rough  equi¬ 
valents):  “N’oublie  pas,  me  dit-elle  (ma 
femme)  que  le  grand  honneur  de  ta  carri&re 
sera  d’avoir  et6  professeur  de  rh^torique.” 

For  the  uninitiated,  such  a  book  would 
be  unspeakably  dull — for  Gendarme  de 
Bevotte  is  no  Bergeret.  For  a  fairly  large 
public,  it  will  be  on  the  contrary  a  singu¬ 
larly  attaching  document.  It  reveals  the 
inner  workings  of  that  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  the  backbone  of  French 
culture.  The  bourgeoisie  it  has  moulded 
may  seem  to  us  rather  narrower,  more 
prejudiced  than  even  our  own.  It  is  mir¬ 
rored  in  Le  Temps,  Les  Debats,  le  Figaro, 
La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes:  a  class  as  intel¬ 
ligent,  as  generous  now  as  it  was  under 
Louis-Philippe  and  Guizot.  But  the  Lyc^ 
have  also  produced  Anatole  France,  Jau- 
r^,  Herriot,  Leon  Blum:  all  men  of  tradi¬ 
tional  culture.  So  long  as  we  keep  a  bour¬ 
geoisie,  it  might  as  well  be  literate. 

Gendarme  de  Bevotte,  like  Louis  XIV, 
loves  his  metier:  without  such  love,  no  life 
is  successful,  no  career  worthy  of  respeA: 
“Ce  grand,  ce  noble  metier  de  professeur, 
le  plus  beau  peut-etre  avec  celui  de  pretre 
et  celui  d’oflicier,  je  I’ai  aime  passionn£- 
ment.”  “Ces  souvenirs  ne  r^liseraient  nul- 
lement  leur  objet,  si  la  peinture  que  j’y  fris 
de  ma  vie  universitaire  ne  devait  servir  a 
frire  mieux  connaitre  du  public,  et,  par 
suite,  a  faire  plus  juAement  apprecier  de 
lui  ce  corps  de  professeurs  trop  souvent 
meconnus  ou  dedaignes  et  qui,  je  le  dis 
en  toute  sincerite,  par  leur  d^int^esse- 
ment,  leur  s6rieux,  leur  valeur  intcUedtu- 
elle  et  morale,  conAituent;  une  61ite  parmi 
nos  fonAionnaires  et  sont  un  des  plus 
solides  £lments  de  la  grandeur  de  la 
France  dans  le  monde."  Peidiaps  “he  says 
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it  who  shouldn't";  perhaps  it  ought  to  go 
without  saying;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
true.  Strongly  recommended  to  any  one 
who  seeks  a  deeper  knowledge  of  perma^ 
nent  France,  under  the  scum  of  politics; 
and  also  to  any  one  who  dreams  of  length' 
ening  our  own  secondary  education. — Ah 
bert  Gtihard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Ambroise  VoUard.  En  ecoutant  Cc' 
zanne.  Degas,  Renoir.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  324  pages.  40  francs. — Ambroise 
Vollard  is  the  man  who  appreciated  the 
painters  of  the  poA-impressionift  school 
while  the  world  ftill  looked  askance  at 
them  and  called  them  crazy.  This  late^ 
book  of  his  is  devoted  to  reminiscences  of 
his  dealings  with  these  painters,  princi' 
pally  the  three  mentioned  in  the  title,  vd)o 
are  presented  in  their  moA  informal  like' 
ness.  No  doubt  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
quoted  when  they  spoke  freely  before 
Vollard,  who  apparently  quotes  them 
literally,  impolite  expressions,  incorrect 
pronunciations,  etc. 

The  conversations  are  lively.  There  is 
a  great  deal  that  is  merely  trivial,  but  there 
is  also  much  of  value.  The  world  has  long 
since  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  arti^  and  their  works  without 
bothering  to  ask  the  artiAs'  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Here  is  their  opinion,  and,  reading 
it,  we  can  underhand  what  they  were 
trying  to  do,  how  and  why  they  were 
trying  to  do  it. 

From  these  pages,  the  painters  emerge 
humanized,  crotchety,  queer  and  lovable. 
All  of  them  obsessed  by  a  dream  of  beauty 
for  which  they  labored  mightily  and  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  give  up  ma¬ 
terial  success  and  recognition.  —  O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahcxna. 

•  M.  M.  Gorce.  Traite  de  Philosophie, 
Psychologic,  Metaphysique,  Logique, 
Morale.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  423  pages. 

45  francs. - One  has  said  a  good  deal 

in  ftating  that  this  book  is  published  in  a 
coUeAion  called  Bibliotheque  scientifique  by 
an  author  who  is  “Professeur  a  I’ln^itut 
Catholique  de  Toulouse” — which  is  not 
meant  as  a  criticism;  but  it  indicates  that 
the  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  Catholic  and 
that  the  presentatiem  of  his  dodrincs  in 
Psychology,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and 


Ethics — the  four  parts  of  the  Treaty — 
bears  the  damp  of  the  orthodox  philosophy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  the  pages  at>out 
tolerance  which  only  "assez  tardivement 
CMi  en  ed  venu  a  consid^rer  comme  une 
mani^re  d’id&ir’;  one  reads  these  words: 
“La  R^forme  protedante  a  souvent  ite 
intol6rante.  .  .”  True  enough;  but  about 
the  Inquisition  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
not  a  word! 

The  book  recalls  somewhat,  in  its  tone, 
those  of  the  Abb^  Dimnet  so  popular  in 
this  country;  it  oflfers  whatever  philosoph¬ 
ical  thought  may  be  within  reach  of  a  not 
more  than  average  person;  also  anything 
that  may  be  condrued  as  suggeding  sub¬ 
versive  thinking  is  carefully  avoided;  again 
it  is  important  that  the  dodrines  in  each 
domain  be  seen  not  to  be  in  disaccord  with 
those  of  representatives  of  modem  think¬ 
ing.  E.g.  speaking  of  Descartes,  the  father 
of  modem  philosophy,  we  are  told  that  his 
famous  “doute  philoeophique”  mud  be 
traced  to  Abelard,  (p.  236)  and  the  no  less 
famous  “argument  ontologique”  of  the 
exidence  of  God  was  fird  worded  by  Saint 
Anselme  (p.  266) — which  in  both  cases, 
cannot  be  denied. 

There  are  nowhere  any  references  given 
when  names  of  philosophers  occur. — 
Albert  Schinz.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  L'Ombre  des 
ades.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936. 255  pages. 
12  francs. — Death  is  a  major  preoccupation 
in  the  aging  mader's  lated  book  of  essays; 
and  he  deals  with  it  in  his  charaderidic 
vein  of  mingled  science,  common  sense  and 
mydicism.  Not  only  death,  but  other  forms 
of  “non-exidence” — elusive  and  unanswer¬ 
able  quedions  like  the  age-old  query: 
“Where  would  I  be  if  I  had  never  been 
bom?” — gain  a  fleeting  importance  throu^ 
the  twids  and  turns  of  Maeterlindc's 
frncy.  Here,  presented  with  no  attempt  at 
sydem  or  argument,  can  be  traced  an  old 
man’s  philosophy — a  sort  of  cheerful 
pessimism  considing  of  a  calm  acceptance 
of  death,  a  conception  of  cause  and  effed 
very  nearly  approaching  prededination, 
and  a  deity  admittedly  made  by  himself  out 
of  “ce  que  j’ai  trouvd  de  plus  grand,  de  plus 
haut,  dc  plus  pur  dans  ce  qu’avaient  trou\'^ 
ceux  qui  m’ont  prec&l^.” — Olive  Hawe.'.. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Louis  Vialle.  Defense  de  la  Vie.  Paris. 
F^lix  Alcan.  1938. — The  author  is  a 

young  philosopher  who  has  written  on 
Nictz^e,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  pessi' 
mism.  This  book,  although  skeptical  in  its 
conclusions,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  a  parti  pris:  it  gives  the  im' 
pression  of  being  a  heartfelt  search  for 
truth  by  a  thinker  who  wants  to  believe 
in  God  and  in  Immortality,  who  has  exam' 
ined  carefully  the  teachings  of  Chri^ianity, 
and  who  *ill  cannot  believe.  His  conclusion 
is  “C’e^  la  vie  qui  importe,  qui  seule 
importe”;  hence  the  title  of  the  book.  Some 
of  us  might  be  tempted  to  sugge^  that 
he  could  find  what  he  is  seeking  by  ap' 
proaching  it  with  a  different  set  of  prem' 
iscs;  but  this  is  no  place  for  preaching.  For 
any  one  who  is  intere^ed  in  the  sincere 
argument  of  a  sceptic  this  book  is  highly 
recommended.  So  often  those  who  come 
to  the  same  conclusions  arrive  there  with 
a  sneer  on  their  lips. — Urban  T.  Holmes. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Dominique  Auvergne.  Regards  Catho' 
liques  sur  le  monde.  Paris.  Descl^c  de 

Brouwer.  1938. 147  pages.  18  francs. — Do' 
minique  Auvergne  interviewed  14  dis' 
tinguished  Catholics,  Claudel,  Maritain, 
Mauriac,  Henri  Gh6on,  Ren6  Schwob,  and 
influential  Catholic  workers  like  the  R.  P. 
ForeAier  and  Canon  Cardijn.  The  ques' 
tions  he  asked  each  of  them  concerned 
the  present  condition  of  the  world 
and  the  place  of  the  Church  in  our 
di*ra(itcd  society.  Allowing  for  the 
fad  that  all  the  material  \vas  put  into 
shape  by  the  same  hands,  the  reader 
will  dill  be  druck  by  the  similar  trend 
of  the  tedimonies  and  judgments.  Several 
of  these  men  have  come  to  Catholicism 
from  other  religious  confessions  or  from 
none,  but  they  all  show  an  unquedioning 
confidence  in  the  alhwise  Church  that 
is  reassuring.  Several  of  them,  however, 
are  at  pains  to  explain  that  God  does  not 
necessarily  furnish  good  Catholics  a  degree 
of  worldly  wisdom  that  makes  them  infrih 
lible  guides  through  the  wilderness  of 
worldly  perplexities.  The  ambition  which 
inspires  at  lead  the  younger  members  of  this 
group  is  the  yearning  that  dirred  their 
Mader  on  the  lad  night  of  his  life :  .  .that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one.  .  .”  the 


unity  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere.  Pio 
Nono  had  suffered  from  the  realisation 
that  the  church  was  losing  the  working 
classes.  French  Catholic  leaders  like  Fores' 
tier.  National  Chaplain  of  the  Scouts,  and 
Chanoine  Cardijn,  organizer  of  the  “Jeu' 
nesse  ouvri^re  chr6tienne,''  are  wanning 
the  working  classes  back  to  the  Church — 
or  at  lead  their  sons  and  daughters. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Maurice  Brillant.  Le  plus  bel  amour. 
Paris.  Bloud  et  Gay.  1937. — ^The 

author  of  this  book  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  general  reader.  He  is  a  poet,  novelid, 
and  critic  whose  qualities  are  well  sug' 
geded  by  his  name.  This  is  a  pious  treatise, 
of  a  somewhat  mydical  nature,  on  the  love 
of  Chrid  which  is  the  center  of  our 
Chridian  religion.  He  addresses  himself 
to  the  friends  of  the  Union  Catholique  du 
Theatre  and  he  has  the  spiritual  needs  of 
theatrical  folk  condantly  in  mind  through' 
exit  these  pages.  The  material  is  divicied 
into  small  sections  which  are  independent 
of  one  another — a  series  of  pensees — ^ab 
though  he  has  grcxiped  them  loosely  into 
four  chapter  headings.  Chapter  III,  which 
is  more  concerned  with  a  definition  of 
mydicism,  will  be  the  one  perhaps  which 
will  intered  the  general  reader. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Caro' 
lina. 

•  Dom  Gu^ranger.  Choisir  les  meilleurs 
textes.  Introduction  de  Louis  Dimier. 

Paris.  Descl6e  de  Brouwer  et  Cie.  1937- 
452  pages.  18  francs. — Dom  Gu6ranger 
(1806'1875),  Benedictine  abbot  of  Solesmes, 
is  well  known  as  the  redorer  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benoit  in  France.  In  this  collection 
of  his  writings  with  slightly  polemical  cad, 
we  have  an  important  hidorical  dcxaiment. 
Dom  Gu^ranger  is  unquedionably  sincere 
but  not  always  elcx^uent  or  convincing. 
This  is  the  essence  of  conservatism,  calm 
and  selfassured.  But  menre  than  anything 
else  in  our  day  this  is  an  intereding  dexu' 
ment  on  the  famous  controversy  during  the 
papacy  of  Pius  IX,  who  proclaimed  the 
much  disputed  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  and  supported  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power,  a  heated  topic  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  in  press  and  clerical 
doctrines  of  which  Dom  Gueranger  was 
a  firm  and  staunch  supporter.  This  little 
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volume  is  a  veritable  apologia  catholica, 
unembellished  with  merely  human  appeal, 
presented  with  calm  dogmatism.  Non' 
Catholics  may  find  it  difficult  to  read  this 
book  sympathetically. — Tatiana  W.  Boldy' 
reff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Henry  Habib  Ayrout,  S.J.  Moeurs 
et  Coututnes  des  Fellahs.  Paris.  Payot. 

1938.  191  pages.  25  francs. — Along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  cultivating  the  earth 
as  their  fathers  did  many  centuries  ago, 
live  the  fellahs  whose  exigence  is  limited 
by  the  boundaries  of  their  little  villages. 
In  a  changing  world  they  have  remained 
unchanged,  ^eir  exigence  governed  by 
the  rhythmic  return  of  the  seasons. 

To  the  outsider  they  seem  romantic 
enough,  and  they  are  usually  content  with 
their  lot,  at  lea^  resigned  to  it.  They  are 
often  maltreated  by  their  ma^rs,  absentee 
landlords.  They  are  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  taxation,  they  suffer  from  un¬ 
hygienic  conditions,  the  burden  of  army 
duty  bears  heavily  on  them.  Their  plight 
is  increased  by  their  lack  of  thrift  and  their 
incapacity  for  good  management  due  to 
ignorance.  They  are  patient,  forbearing, 
kind. 

To  one  who  under^ands  and  loves  them 
as  does  the  author,  their  compatriot,  a 
professor  at  Cairo  and  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  their  condition  is  tragic. 
He  describes  their  environment,  their 
manner  of  living,  their  customs,  and  shows 
how  they  could  be  greatly  improved  not 
by  decrees  that  do  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble  but  by  sympathetic  treatment 
that  could  win  them  to  better  ways. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Pourrat.  Le  Secret  des  Compa' 
gnons.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  249 

pages.  18  francs. — The  big-hearted  author 
of  Gaspard  des  Montagnes,  Les  Sorciers  du 
Canton,  and  so  many  other  hone^  and 
savorous  records  of  different  angles  of  rural 
life  in  Auvergne,  has  colledted  into  this 
volume  a  number  of  sketches  presenting 
the  lives  and  philosophies,  the  smiles  and 
tears,  of  various  guilds  of  laborers,  miners, 
shepherds,  gardeners,  potters,  carpenters, 
lace-makers,  cobblers  and  all  the  re^  of 
them.  It  sounds  trite  to  speak  of  the 
“dignity  of  labor,”  but  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  glance  through  this  book  with- 


French  Theater 

out  acquiring  an  added  respeA  for  the 
hone^  fellows  (doubtless  on  an  average 
quite  as  shrewd  and  wise,  and  not  merely 
at  lea^  as  hone^,  as  their  employers  and 
their  pretentious  patrons),  who  supply  the 
elementary  needs  of  life.  There  are  songs 
here,  with  their  music,  folk-lore  coricribu- 
tions,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  is  pleasant, 
touching  and  useful. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Andre  Bellessort.  Le  plaisir  du  the' 
dtre.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  292  pages. 
16  francs. — Pierre  Aime  Touchard.  Dio¬ 
nysos;  Apologie  pour  le  theatre.  Paris.  Au- 
bier.  1938.  199  pages.  18  francs. — Both 
these  books  are  firmly  grounded  in  classical 
dramatic  theory  of  the  French  type.  Dio¬ 
nysos  is  the  more  philosophic  and  the 
subtler  of  the  two,  and  shows  the  broader 
reading  and  the  more  thorough  synthesis 
of  its  sources.  M.  Touchard  is  heavily  in¬ 
debted  to  Nietzsche’s  Birth  of  Tragedy  and 
to  Goethe’s  remarks  about  Shakespeare  as 
well  as  to  their  Greek  teachers,  but  he 
goes  beyond  them  in  his  grasp  of  the  modem 
psychological  theory  of  empathy.  His  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  relativity  of  dramatic  ef- 
feefts  and  even  of  critical  categories,  to 
audience  reactions  at  specific  times  and 
places,  marks  him  as  a  more  contemporary 
mind  than  M.  Bellessort. 

M.  Bellessort’s  generalizations,  as  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  expedted  from  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Fran^aise,  are  unexceptionably 
traditional;  the  value  of  his  book  lies  in  its 
concrete  accounts  of  recent  productions  in 
the  Parisian  theatres.  Originally  published 
as  reviews  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  these 
short  essays  express  a  conservative  ta^, 
the  famous  “bon  sens”  of  a  soundly  trained 
Frenchman,  and  a  friirly  catholic  range  of 
intere^.  To  English  and  American  readers 
the  descriptions  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
French  ^ge  will  be  informing  and  every 
^udent  of  contemporary  drama  will  be 
grateful  for  the  la^  section  of  the  book. 
Auteurs  contemporains,  which  contains  the 
be^  ^udy  I  have  seen  of  Crommelynck  and 
some  judicious  remarks  on  Gabriel  Marcel, 
a  new-comer  in  the  theatre. 

The  Appendix  to  M.  Touchard’s  book 
also  contains  extracts  from  his  play  re¬ 
views — he  writes  for  Esprit — and  shows 
him  as  fine  a  critic  as  he  is  a  theori^.  His 
admiration  of  the  poet  in  Ibsen  and  in  the 
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later  Giraudoux,  the  Giraudoux  of  La 
Guerre  de  Troie,  are  excellently  perceptive 
and  show  him  more  aware  than  M.  Belles- 
sort  seems  to  be,  that  the  classic  spirit 
takes  different  forms  in  different  ages  and 
that  there  is  good  hope  it  will  never  die. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Louis  Chaigne.  Vies  et  Oeuvres  d'Ecry 
vains.  Tome  II.  Paris.  Lanore.  1938. 

248  pages. — In  our  Autumn,  1936,  num¬ 
ber,  at  page  349,  we  regiAered  our  intereA 
in  the  fir^t  colleAion  of  this  series,  which 
was  deservedly  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  Volume  II,  once  more,  is  a  series 
of  charadterizations  of  authors  (there  were 
eight  in  the  other  volume  and  there  are 
twelve  in  this  one),  marked  by  excellent 
judgment  and  a  rather  unusual  gift  of  ju^ 
and  ^riking  definition.  M.  Chaigne  is  a 
very  good  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  fair  and  hone^  critic,  and  the  final 
sentence  of  his  chapter  on  Henri  de  Re- 
gnier  is  so  charadteriAic  that  we  muA  quote 
it;  “Si  sa  ‘philosophie’  e^  ennemie  de  la 
notre,  si  son  ethique  eA  pour  nous  affli- 
geante  et  inacceptable,  il  nous  faut,  en  toute 
ju^ice,  saluer  en  lui  un  createur  remarqua- 
blement  doue,  un  poete  qui  dedie  a  de  vai- 
nes  divinites  des  chants  savamment  compo¬ 
st  et  somptueux.” — M.  Chaigne  Judies 
Juliette  Adam,  Luis  Bertrand,  Abel  Bon¬ 
nard,  Paul  Cazin,  Georges  Duhamel,  Geor¬ 
ges  Goyau,  Jacques  de  Lacretelle,  Louis  le 
Cardonnel,  Henri  Pourrat,  Henri  de  R6- 
gnier  and  Jean  Yole.  Volume  II  repeats, 
with  some  enlargement,  a  liA  of  two  or 
three  hundred  names  constituting  a  “Bio- 
Bibliographic  de  la  litterature  d’aujour- 
d’hui.”  We  learn  that  a  third  similar  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  preparation. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Prosper  Merimee.  Lettres  d  Fanny 
Lagden.  Texte  anglais  et  tradudtion. 

Published  by  Georges  Connes  and  Pierre 
Trahard.  Paris.  Boivin.  283  pages.  50 
francs. — Number  I  of  the  new  colledtion. 
Etudes  de  Litterature  etranghe  et  comparee, 
published  under  the  dircdtion  of  Paul  Ha¬ 
zard  and  Jean-Marie  Carre,  contains  102 
letters  in  English,  with  French  translations, 
from  Merimee  to  Fanny  Lagden,  written 
from  before  1837  to  1869.  Bound  with  the 
original  letters  and  exhibited  with  them 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  1935  are 
several  photographs  of  Merimee,  water- 


colors,  and  one  of  Merimee’s  palettes  on 
which  he  had  painted  a  portrait  of  Fanny. 
JuSt  before  the  present  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  other  documents  were  discovered, 
which  throw  much  additional  light  on 
the  relations  of  Merimee  and  this  English 
lady.  The  findings  from  all  these  sources 
are  included.  Fanny  Lagden,  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  by  such  Merimee  scholars  as  Lar- 
roumet,  Chambon,  and  Filon,  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  Merim^  at  Cannes 
and  is  shown,  in  this  work,  to  have  been, 
fir^  his  mistress,  then  for  a  long  time  an 
affedtionate  friend,  who  looked  after  the 
author’s  lodgings,  clothes,  and  finances 
while  he  was  occupied  with  official  duties. 
His  letters  to  Fanny  are  less  brilliant, 
more  prosaic  than  those  he  wrote  volu¬ 
minously  to  other  correspondents.  There  is 
little  new  hi^orical  or  anecdotal  material 
of  importance  in  this  colledtion,  yet  scholars 
will  find  here  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  author’s  life  and  mind,  his 
private  affairs,  and  his  services  at  the 
Emperor’s  court.  It  is  intere^ing,  also,  as 
an  example  of  a  French  author’s  fricile, 
though  somewhat  peculiar,  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
further  enhanced  by  a  scholarly  introduc¬ 
tion,  notes  on  hi^orical  events  and  per¬ 
sonages,  remarks  on  M6rimee’s  English, 
and  an  index  of  persons  cited. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Emmanuel  von  der  Mvihll.  Denis  Veiras 
et  son  Hiiloire  des  Sevarambes.  Paris. 
Droz.  1938. — The  author  of  this  sdiolarly 
volume  Judies  an  almo^  forgotten  work 
of  l7th  century  French  literature,  the 
Utopia  of  Denis  Veiras.  He  shows  that 
Veiras  was  a  precursor  of  the  social  and 
political-minded  18th  century,  that  he 
sketched  many  of  the  problems  tackled 
later  by  the  “Encyclopedias’’  and  other 
searchers  concerned  with  the  dawning  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  dignity  and  the  rights 
of  man.  We  do  not  usually  associate  the 
era  of  the  Roi-Soleil  with  this  search; 
yet,  under  the  apparent  unruffled  classi¬ 
cism,  the  surface  of  which  seems  so  formal, 
so  orderly,  so  solid,  many  trends  of  thought 
and  que^ionings  were  birring,  to  prepare 
the  awakening  that  came  later.  How  Vei¬ 
ras  was  conditioned  for  his  Utopian  dream 
by  his  Huguenot  heritage  and  a  ^y  in 
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England,  how  he  approached  the  problems 
confronting  him  in  the  l^islation,  govern^ 
ment  and  economy  of  his  dream  ^te  with 
a  Gallic  sense  of  realism  is  explained  in 
detail,  weighed  and  analyzed. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  literary,  political  and 
philosophical  movements  in  France. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Pochet.  Le  Mot  de  Monsieur 

Barres.  81  pages. — Adrien  Jans.  La 

Pensee  de  Jacques  Riviere.  89  pages. — 
Brussels,  ^idons  de  La  Cite  Chretienne. 
1938.  7.50  francs  each. — These  two  essays 
are  very  charaAeriAic  of  a  new  type  of 
cridcism  in  Catholic  literary  circles.  It 
began  a  few  years  ago  with  attempts  to 
annex  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud  and,  more  re' 
cently,  ProuA.  Authors  on  the  Church 
Index  are  now  classified  among  the  saints 
and  their  souls  and  reputadons  are  saved 
poAhumously  through  a  clever  intcrpreta- 
don  of  their  writings,  for  our  edification. 
Barr»  died  a  convinced  nihiliA  (read  his 
Journals)  and  Riviere  was  a  perfeA  schi' 
zotde  clinging  in  succession  to  Barr^, 
Claudel,  Gide,  and  ProuA  for  his  salvation. 
Claudel's  attempts  to  convert  him  were 
a  fulure  (see  their  correspondence).  Nei' 
ther  their  lives  nor  their  works  can  support 
the  views  in  these  two  essays,  however 
bnlliant  they  are.  The  pat^tic  fallacy 
cannot  well  take  the  place  of  true  criti' 
cism. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illi' 
nois. 

•  Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Paris. 

Boivin  et  Cie.  January'March  1936. 

264  pages.  25  francs. — Issue  number  61 
(I6th  year.  No.  1.)  is  given  over  to  Spain. 
In  22  pages  the  general  editor,  Paul  Hazard, 
shows  how  French  literature  is  indebted 
to  Spanish  literature  for  color,  feeling,  and 
literary  forms.  He  notes  Spanish  influence 
from  Corneille  to  Stendhal  and  Mcrimce, 
and  even  now  “les  lettres  espagnoles.  .  . 
continuent  a  vivre  parmi  nous.” 

Besides  articles  on  specific  persons,  the 
article  by  the  late  Barbara  Matulka  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Cid,  and  one  by  Bar' 
don  on  the  influence  of  Don  Quixote  on 
Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Flaubert,  are  of  spe' 
cial  intereA  to  HispaniAs.  Of  value  is  the 
Audy  by  R.  H.  Williams  of  JcAn  Stevens’ 
catalog  of  his  Spanish  library,  and  the 


summing  up  by  Sarraihl  of  the  relationship 
of  Anatole  France  to  Spain  with  the  follow' 
ing  conclusion:  “Anatole  France  fitait  trop 
classique  pour  se  passionner  pour  I'Espagne 
et  I'Espagne  trop  baroque  pour  qu'elle  se 
passionnSt  pour  lui.” 

Of  the  Spanish  writers  mentioned,  Bab 
tasar  Graciin  figures  moA  largely;  in 
Hazard's  article  as  the  embodiment  of 
Spanish  philosophy,  in  Baumgarten's  as  the 
source  of  Hungarian  “bon  ton,”  and  as  a 
source  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  “maximes.” 
— W.  K.J. 

•  Fernand  Vandcrem.  Gens  de  ^ualite. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938. 253  pages.  18  francs. 

— In  his  foreword  to  this  very  intereAing, 
very  important,  very  wittily  written  voh 
ume,  Vand^em  asserts  that  he  is  presenting 
not  his  memoirs  but  rather  tales  in  which 
he  has  tried  to  make  live  again  some  of  his 
friends  and  other  famous  charaAers.  His 
long  career  in  letters  has  brought  him  into 
close  contaA  with  France's  leading  writers, 
and  in  his  tales  he  tells  many  a  literary  inci' 
dent,  paints  many  a  scene  of  the  manners 
of  nineteenth  century  France.  Noteworthy 
are  his  narratives  dealing  with  his  early 
years.  In  Madame  Aubemon  he  tells  of  his 
lucky  admission  to  her  literary  dinners  and 
recounts  scores  of  incidents  involving  such 
figures  as  Hervieu,  Bruneti^re,  Pr^voA, 
Becque,  Doumic,  Heredia,  and  many  others. 
Monsieur  Annan  throws  light  on  the  reU' 
ticHis  of  Anatole  France  and  his  Egfric, 
Madame  Arman  de  Caillavet.  He  gives 
important  data  concerning  the  beginnings 
of  Capus,  of  whom — as  well  as  of  Her' 
vieu — ^he  prediAs  an  early  return  to  favor. 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  Sem,  Boy' 
lesve  and  Lenotre.  The  volume  closes  with 
thirty  pages  of  maxims  which  he  calls 
Mintmes.  They  are  charaAeriAically  crisp, 
concise,  and,  now  and  then,  cauAic.  Let's 
hope  that  Vanderem  will  put  out  more 
similar  volumes.  For  libraries  and  scholars 
here  is  a  book  for  the  “muA”  liA. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Maurice  Bedel.  Geogxaphie  de  milk 
hectares.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  143 

pages.  16.50  francs. — Under  the  guise  of 
chapters  on  such  orthodox  geographical 
subjeAs  as  flora,  fauna,  and  “Voies  et  Com' 
munications,”  Bedel  has  written  a  group  of 
charming  essays  on  his  own  province  of 
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Vknne.  His  affedtionatc  descriptions  of 
provincial  peasant  cuA(»ns  have  a  pleasant 
6avor  of  “le  bon  vieinc  temps.”  The  chap' 
ter  on  “Le  Langage”  is  particularly  engag' 
ing,  and  is  typical  of  the  whole  book’s  glori' 
6cation  of  things  truly  belonging  to  France, 
“grande  nation  qui  invente  le  progr^,  et 
I’applique  vingt  ans  apr^  les  autres  peu' 
plcs.”-^ht«  Hawes.  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Jules  Supervielle.  Le  Format  Innocent. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  4th  edition.  1938. 184 

pages.  18francs. — Supervielle,  bom  in  Mon' 
tcvideo,  noveliA,  Shakespearian  translator, 
traveller,  short  Aory  writer,  dramatic, 
and  poet,  writes,  with  great  originality, 
on  varied  themes:  South  America  and  its 
plains,  France,  the  ocean,  di^ant  lands, 
youth,  love  and  death.  Introduced  to  the 
French  public  by  Paul  Fort,  he  is  e^eemed 
for  his  sincerity  and  melodiousness  by  the 
elite  who  appreciate  his  symbolism  and 
fantasy.  His  poems,  moft  of  which  arc 
exquisitely  wrought,  appear  frequently  in 
such  reviews  as  the  Mercure  de  France  and 
La  ?{ouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  Le  Forgot  In' 
nocent  contains  some  hundred  poems  in 
ten  groups;  some  of  them  have  already  been 
published.  It  is  well  to  have  these  poems 
of  this  skilled,  thoughtful,  not  too  well' 
known  poet  made  available  in  one  volume. 
M.  Supervielle  finds  symbols  everywhere. 
Everything  in  the  world  abcxit  him  im' 
presses  him,  and  he  succeeds  in  linking 
up  intelligently  and  with  rare  inventive' 
ness  things  seen  with  his  personal  reac' 
tions.  A  mo^  intercAing  group  is  VEnfant 
nee  depuis  peu.  Parents  who  wonder  what 
their  new'bom  see  and  think  may  find 
some  light  here. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Albert  ct  Germaine  Acremant.  ^ua' 
tre  comedies  en  un  ou  deux  aCtes.  Paris. 

Plon.  1937.  140  pages. — These  four  gay 
little  comedies  all  show  us  pleasant  and  well 
bred  people  in  amusing  and  well  motivated 
situations.  They  should  prove  mo^  valu' 
able  for  reading  and  presentation  by  French 
clubs  and  other  amateur  groups.  Chut! 
Voild  la  bonne  shows  us  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  when  a  servant  has  lived 
so  long  in  one  situation  that  she  regards 
herself  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  family. 
In  Deux  Reveillons  three  aged  couples  ceb 
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ebrate  the  fe^ival  together  so  gayly  as  to 
break  down  the  reserves  and  inhibitions 
of  years.  Two  years  later  only  two  of  them 
are  Aill  living.  The  old  man  tries  to  repeat 
the  gay  fea^,  hoping  that  they  two  may 
spend  their  la^  days  together,  but  the 
old  woman  refuses  his  offer:  it  would  create 
“a  difficult  situation  in  the  life  to  come.” 
Mon  Repos  is  the  little  inherited  country 
e^te  where  the  family  spend  their  sum' 
mers.  They  are  crushed  by  the  news  that 
they  mu^  now  live  there  permanently, 
since  the  father  has  loA  his  position  in 
Paris.  After  the  firft  sh(x:k  they  try  to 
make  the  be^  of  it  and  begin  to  count  up 
the  advantages  of  country  life:  ffirm  and 
garden,  old  friends,  freedom  and  no  need 
for  keeping  up  appearances.  When  the 
father  learns  that  he  may  keep  his  position, 
all  decide  that  they  prefer  life  at  Mon 
Repos.  In  La  femme  depensiere,  the  hus' 
band  comes  home  to  find  no  dinner  ready; 
his  wife  has  spent  the  household  money  for 
a  lottery  ticket.  He  is  furious  and  as  she 
shows  no  remorse  he  decides  to  divorce 
her.  Only  then  does  she  confess  that  she 
has  won  the  “grand  prix,”  three  miUion 
francs! — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven, 
Connedticut. 

•  Max  Deauville.  Tamerlan  et  La  Cour' 
be  d'une  itoile.  Louvain.  Neggor.  1938. 
217  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — “La  rfivoltc 
e*  dans  le  coeur  du  monde,”  says  the 
heroine  of  the  second  play.  She  is  certainly 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  author  who, 
throughout  all  his  work,  sounds  a  note  of 
irony  and  of  pessimism.  The  fir*  piece,  ab 
though  it  has  been  *aged,  is  rather  a  philo' 
sophical  dialogue  than  a  play.  Tamerlane 
is  portrayed  as  a  didtator  who  is  enough 
of  a  poet  to  be  profoundly  bored  after  he  has 
pjossessed  himself  of  the  world.  The  fir* 
and  la*  scenes,  where  two  nomads  con' 
verse  in  the  desert,  sugge*  the  serene 
indifference  of  Nature  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  emperors.  Deauville  seeks  a  similar 
attitude  and,  if  the  thought  is  inspired 
by  contemporary  events,  there  are  no 
direct  allusions.  La  Courbe  d'une  £toile 
offers  an  analysis  of  charadter  rather  than 
adtion.  We  may  see  in  it  the  profound  im' 
print  left  by  Maeterlinck  on  the  relatively 
few  of  his  countrymen  who  venture  before 
the  foot'lights.  We  find  here  naive  sym' 
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holism  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  Macter'  fully  appreciated  only  by  families  beeped 


linckian  dialogue.  "Tous  ceux  qui  cotoient 
nos  vies  sont  des  Strangers.  Qu'on  les  aime 
ou  non,  ils  re^nt  toujours  des  etrangers. 
II  y  a  si  peu  de  choses  qui  sont  a  .nous.” 
We  mu^  hasten  to  add  that  the  author  is 
not  averse  to  sparkle  and  at  times  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  catch  it.  He  thus  enlivens 
his  rather  dreary  theme:  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  an  arti^ic  temperament  to  adapt 
itself  to  bourgeois  society. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Charles  de  Peyret-Chappuis.  Frencsie. 

Pi^  en  trois  adtes.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1938,  189  pages.  16.50  francs, — Presented 
for  the  fir^  time  at  the  Theatre  Charles' 
de-Rochefort  early  in  February,  this  play 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention. 
It  deserves  it.  The  embittered  spinor 
E^her  is  a  Cousine  Bette  who  experiences, 
somewhat  late  in  life,  a  certain  encourage- 
ment  to  sweeten,  but  cannot.  “On  ne  peut 
plus  respirer  sur  moi  I’odeur  de  Tamour: 
je  sens  le  ranee,  le  ranee  des  vieilles  ran- 
coeurs.  .  .”  E^her  can  be  an  intolerable 
phrase-maker,  and  her  sadism  at  times 
over^eps  all  ccxnfortable  bounds  of  plausi¬ 
bility.  The  play  is  exaggerated,  screamingly 
impossible,  but  it  is  tremendous.  This  is 
not  realism,  it  is  symbolism.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  never  could  have  been  a  woman  like 
EAher,  but  there  certainly  have  been  mil¬ 
lions  very  much  like  her.  The  title  is  loud 
and  useless,  and  the  play  opens  as  a  vulgar 
shocker.  But  if  it  plays  as  absorbingly  as  it 
reads,  we  can  under^nd  why  people  paid 
money  to  see  it.  And  the  mots,  coming  too 
for  a  play,  ^and  up  well  when  separ¬ 
ated.  Such  as:  “II  y  a  des  limites  a  la  jouis- 
sance,  pas  a  la  douleur.” — R.  T.  H. 

•  Pierre  Alciette.  La  Maison  de  la 

Source  Blanche.  Paris.  Plon,  1937. 

245  pages.  15  francs. — There  is  nothing 
remarkable  per  se  in  the  plot  of  this  ^ory, 
that  of  an  elder  son  and  heir  marrying  the 
wrong  girl,  breaking  the  hearts  of  his 
parents,  paying  for  his  mi^ke  and  repent¬ 
ing,  and  finally  making  the  be^  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  advent  of  a  child  and 
the  prospect  of  more  to  follow.  But  the 
action  takes  place  in  the  Basque  country, 
this  peaceful  oasis  where  nothing  ever 
happens,  and  where  consequently  personal 
relations  and  behavior  assume  proportions 


in  secular  traditions.  The  novel  is  lavish 
in  its  portrayal  of  Euskadian  life,  without 
any  of  the  obvious  trivia  of  local  color  so 
often  resorted  to  by  less  experienced 
authors. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Albert  Bailly.  L'Amour  et  le  Feu. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938. 218  pages.  16.50 

francs. — Albert  Bailly,  whose  fanciful 
Ether'Alpha  won  the  Prix  Jules  Verne 
a  year  or  two  ago,  applies  his  unusual 
powers  of  lucid  description  and  fluent  nar¬ 
ration  to  an  account  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
in  the  Ea^  Indies.  The  volcano  is  as  mur¬ 
derous  and  magnificent  as  the  mo^  exaAing 
amateur  of  the  terrible  could  possibly  wish. 
And  there  are  less  formidable  details  of 
the  landscape  which  are  charming.  The 
chattering  relief  of  the  monkeys  at  the 
return  of  the  dawn  (“Chaque  nuit  les  epou- 
vante,  car  ils  craignent  les  tenebres,  et  ils 
ne  savent  pas  que  la  lumiere  reviendra”) 
is  very  touchingly  presented.  As  a  matter 
of  fedt,  the  monkeys  are  rather  more 
natural  and  appealing  than  the  two  pairs 
of  human  adtors,  the  young  French  scienti^ 
and  his  “child  of  nature”  Malay  sweet¬ 
heart,  or  the  older  scientiA  and  his  dome^ic 
rudtions.  There  is  an  easy  simplicity  in 
nearly  every  sentence  that  Bailly  writes. 
This  is  his  unique  merit. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Marcel  Berger,  editor.  Les  plus  jolies  his' 
wires  d'enfants.  Paris.  6mile-Paul.  1938. 

269  pages.  18  francs, — Marcel  Berger  has 
colledted  and  printed,  arranged  alphabetic¬ 
ally  by  name  of  author,  one  child-sketch 
each  by  Aveline,  Berger  himself,  Tri^n 
Bernard,  Carco,  Colette,  Duhamel,  Claude 
Farrere,  the  Marguerittes,  and  others  to  a 
total  of  twenty-five.  Some  of  the  sketches 
were  reprinted,  and  some  were  written 
diredtly  for  this  colledtion.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  much  saying  that  the  former  average 
more  genuine.  Aveline’s  Mademoiselle 
Capable;  Tri^an  Bernard’s  Mort  de  Piston; 
Carco’s^Mon  p^e  et  moi;  of  course  Co¬ 
lette’s  Epitaphes;  Pierre  Descaves’  Le  petit 
Russe;  Duhamel’s  Education;  Claude  Far- 
rcre’s  Le  malade  auquel  nous  pensons; 
Andre  Obey’s  L'ecole  ^  musique;  Charles 
Vildrac’s  Adolescence  —  are  good,  in 
various  ways,  from  titillating  quaintness  to 
heart-break.  Some  of  the  others  are  poor. 
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and  a  few  are  worthless.  The  idea  of  such  its  treatment  of  the  po^'depression  plight 


a  collecftion  was  excellent.  Nothing  is  so 
touching  as  real  childish  emotion.  But  M. 
Berger  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
leave  the  clap'trap  out. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Marc  Bernard.  Rencontres.  Paris.  Gah 
limard.  1936. 253  pages. — A  collecftion 

of  extremely  “atmospheric”  nouvelles  by 
the  noveliA  who  won  the  Prix  Interallie 
for  1934  with  his  Anny  (M.  Bernard  is 
also  the  author  of  Zig-Zag  and  Au  Secours). 
The  pieces  in  this  volume — one  hesitates  to 
call  them  “Tories”  or  “tales” — display 
a  touch  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
Katherine  Mansfield  at  her  mo^  gossamer- 
like  moments.  What  there  is  of  “plot”  or 
“adtion”  is  quickly  evanescent,  and  all  that 
is  left  is  a  charadter  or  two  and  a  mood 
which  is  sometimes  little  more  than  a 
nuance.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  has 
decided  tajfte  and  talent  for  the  depidtion 
of  rural  and  working-class  milieux.  He  is  at 
his  be^,  however,  in  dealing  with  the 
dream-^tes — waking  dreams  of  childhood 
and  adolescence.  His  Decouverte  is  a  small 
maAerpiece,  and  Crepuscules  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  it.  One  is,  nevertheless,  led  to 
wonder  if  this  delicate  type  of  literary 
art  mu^  inevitably  be  associated  with  the 
sicklier  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  human 
spirit? — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Charles  Beuchat.  Jeunesse  Ardente. 
Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  252 

pages.  18  francs. — This  roman  de  moeurs 
might  be  called  too  conventional,  too 
passive,  too  timid.  In^ead  of  making  an 
obvious  attempt  to  recreate  for  the  nth 
time  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Murger,  Balzac, 
Musset,  Villon  or  others  with  its  Rodol- 
phes  and  Mimis,  its  Rubempres  and  Ra¬ 
phaels,  its  Mimi  Pinsons,  its  Schaunards, 
Marcels,  Collines,  Paulines,  D’Arthezes, 
Foedoras,  its  grisettes,  Sorbonnards,  con¬ 
sumptive  arti^s,  carabins  and  all  the  reA 
that  Bohemia  has  had  since  the  time  of 
Gerson,  or,  more  particularly,  since  that  of 
the  Chaumiere,  ^uchat  might  have  tried 
to  make  of  his  hero  Laudat  an  individual, 
of  the  modem  social  problem  a  situation, 
of  the  Students’  quarter  a  pidture  rather 
than  a  pretty  background. 

It  mu^  be  admitted  that  the  book  has 
original  qualities,  the  first  of  which  is  its 
conftant  gaiety  and  wit.  There  is  merit  in 


of  the  intelledtual  proletariat.  The  author’s 
insistence  on  the  dreary  courage  of  modern 
youth  in  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  youth’s  rebellions,  is  perhaps  the 
book’s  chief  virtue. — George  B.  Raser. 
University  of  Rochester. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Maitre  de  I’a- 
mour.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  246  pages. 

16.50  francs. — Bordeaux  continues  to  write 
with  fiicility  and  a  never  failing  inventive¬ 
ness.  His  mo^  recent  volume  is  a  colledtion 
of  nine  short  ^ries,  none  of  which  ap¬ 
proaches  greatness.  Le  Maitre  de  I’amour 
is  a  pathetic  ^ory  of  superhuman  love  in 
which  a  young  man,  learning  of  his  fiance’s 
fetal  cancer,  marries  her  and  devotes  every 
minute  to  her  happiness,  receiving  so  much 
peace  from  his  sacrifice  that  he  takes  reli¬ 
gious  orders  after  her  death.  The  other 
Stories,  under  the  general  title  of  Les  deux 
faces  de  la  Vie,  are  of  no  great  intere^. 
Some,  such  as  clever  Le  Candelabre  and 
banal  Contrat  de  Mariage,  show  the  “iron¬ 
ic”  or  the  “pleasant”  fece  of  life,  others  like 
improbable  Amitie  et  Amour  represent  the 
“sad”  or  “tragic”  fece.  Bordeaux’s  many 
admirers — seven  thousand  copies  were  re¬ 
quired  the  fir^  month — must  surely  have 
been  disappointed  in  this  publication. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Maurice  Butaye.  Vent  de  Mart.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique. 

1938. 197  pages.  15  francs. — This  is  frankly 
a  novel  with  a  purpose  and  its  thesis  will 
not  be  welcome  everywhere.  The  ^ory 
begins  with  war  scenes,  then  turns  to  a 
quiet  Walloon  village  where  a  talented 
young  dodtor  tells  his  ^ory  to  a  former 
comrade  in  arms.  He  has  renounced  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  in  science  for  he  has  become 
convinced  that  “il  n’y  a  qu’une  seule  ma- 
ni^re  d’aimer  son  pays.  .  .  e’e^  de  lui 
donner  des  enfents.”  He  advocates  a  return 
to  the  Catholic  church  and  happiness  in 
rearing  large  families  to  defend  the  father- 
land.  There  is  no  denying  a  certain  ideal¬ 
ism  here  and  if  the  union  of  religion  and 
military  considerations  oflfends  us  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  mu^  remember  that  we  are  blessed 
with  frontiers  which  need  no  fortifica¬ 
tions. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 
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•  Alb^ric  Cahuet.  La  Femme  atuc  Ima^  plumbed  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  so 


ges.  Paris.  Charpentier,  1938.  191 
pages.  16.50  francs. — A  Audy  of  the 
motivations  and  influence  of  a  modern 
Italian  woman,  symbol  of  the  eternal 
Eve,  who  appears  in  various  guises  as  an 
angelic  girl  dominated  by  her  nefarious 
brother,  as  a  consciencc'^ricken  woman, 
as  a  lover  who  wishes  to  protedt  her 
French  sweetheart,  as  a  woman  who, 
after  her  brother’s  violent  death,  renounc¬ 
es  her  lover  to  dedicate  her  future  to  the 
appeasement  of  her  troubled  soul,  and  as 
a  memory  which  vitalizes  and  ennobles 
the  article  impulses  of  her  forsaken 
lover.  A  seccMid  love-^ry  agreeably  fills 
the  interludes  in  the  narration  of  the  main 
plot  and  lends  suspense. — R.  Tyson 
Wyc\off.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Alb^ric  Cahuet.  Pontcarral.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937.  283  pages.  15  francs. 

— ^The  central  figure  of  this  hi^rical  novel 
is  Colonel  Pontcarral,  who,  as  a  youth, 
leaves  his  native  P^rigord  to  fight  in  the 
armies  of  Napoleon.  Emerging  from  the  war 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Pontcarral  is  a 
hero  of  the  Empire,  until  the  Re^ration 
when  he  discards  his  uniform  and  lives  in 
sullen  retirement.  At  this  point,  two 
women  enter  his  life,  one  of  whom  he  mar¬ 
ries.  But  the  call  of  the  flag  is  Wronger  than 
his  loves.  Under  the  July  Monarchy  he 
again  dons  his  uniform  and  meets  his  end 
as  a  valorous  general  in  the  Algerian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1835.  A  well  executed  fresque 
of  the  period,  with  appealing  charadter 
drawing. — James  A.  Cilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Maurice  Con^ntin-Weycr.  Les  T om- 
bes  d'amour.  Paris.  Librairie  des 

Champ8-6lys6e8  1938.  251  pages. — From 
a  sordid  case  in  criminal  court  the  author 
has  drawn  a  tragic  novel  laid  in  a  rural 
di^'dt,  in  which  a  brute  of  a  man  who 
has  cunningly  brought  about  the  downfall 
and  the  death  of  another,  is  eventually 
murdered  by  the  firA  victim’s  wife,  now 
the  man's  mi^ress,  whom  he  has  goaded 
to  this  adt  by  his  meanness  and  deceit. 

The  ftory  is  plausible;  the  charadters 
are  brutally  drawn  as  befits  their  coarse 
natures.  There  is  a  vigor  in  the  handling 
of  the  plot,  yet  it  somehow  misses  fire.  One 
expeAed  something  better  from  the  author 
of  Un  homme  se  penche  sur  son  passe,  which 


brilliantly  and  so  hauntingly. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Corthis.  Revoltees.  Paris.  Les 
^itions  de  France.  1938.  226  pages. 

18  francs. — These  eight  short  Tories  by  a 
winner  of  the  Prix  Femina-Vie  Heureuse 
of  some  thirty-odd  years  ago  and  of  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Rranan  de  1’ Academic  Fran- 
faise  are,  on  the  whole,  full  of  merit.  They 
are  rapid  and  absorbing  and  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  hold  one’s  intere^  Readily. 

As  the  title  suggeAs,  the  R6volt^  are 
usually  brisk  femmes  incomprises  playing 
the  part  of  the  worm  that  turned.  This  is 
the  common  denominator  for  the  Tories 
and  the  ju^ification  for  their  publication 
together.  Apparently  these  heroines’  deter¬ 
mining  anions  are  to  be  underwood  as  sub¬ 
consciously  induced,  but  the  diredtion  and 
progression  of  their  thoughts  sometimes  arc 
not  sufficiently  well  prepared.  Clues  to  the 
inner  feelings  of  the  nerve-racked  heroines’ 
souls  are  sometimes  glaringly  absent.  This 
may  be  effedtive  short-^ry  technique,  but 
it  leaves  the  reader  puzzled. — George  B. 
Raser.  University  of  Roche^er. 

•  Georges  David.  Pascaline,  suivi  de 
Sept  Officiers.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 

Internationales.  1938.  199  pages. — David’s 
fourth  publication  in  the  important  Col- 
leCtion  Horizons  contains  two  short  noveb. 
Pascaline  is  a  virulent  attack  againA  the 
French  penal  system.  A  poor  peasant  b 
falsely  accused  of  murder  and  sent  off  to 
Guiana  to  die,  while  hb  family  goes  to  ruin. 
The  vidtims’  hopelessness  is  presented 
powerfully,  the  settings  arc  reali^ically 
painted.  Moving  noveb  like  this  may  well 
add  fire  to  revolutionary  movements.  Sept 
Officiers  b  not  in  the  usual  Horizons  vein. 
It  b  a  clever  satire  on  small  town  Officiers 
d'Acadanie.  To  provide  for  a  library  for 
which  money  has  been  willed  a  committee 
is  formed  of  the  seven  local  Officiers. 
One  had  been  named  through  error,  one 
was  a  rimer  who  had  his  lines  printed  at 
hb  own  expense,  the  female  member  turns 
out  to  be  a  thief.  A  duel  b  prevented  only 
by  illness.  If  the  author  had  been  more 
concise,  his  work  would  have  been  more 
effedtive.  Nevertheless  he  provides  the 
reader  with  numerous  chucUes  and  may 
cause  some  of  the  wearers  of  the  palms  to 
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wonder  ju^  how  it  happened, — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Les  Maitres.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1937.  313  pages. 

15  francs. — The  Pasquier  series  continues 
in  an  atmosphere  of  scientific  acftivity. 
Laurent  Pasquier  is  closely  associated  with 
two  outAanding  scienti^s.  Both  have  ad' 
mirable  qualities,  and  his  association  with 
them  places  him  in  a  position  to  know  their 
ftrong  and  weak  points  both  as  men  and 
as  scienti^s.  Rohner  is  a  materialiA,  a  fever' 
ishly  determined  man  of  research,  and  a 
little  too  exclusively  intelledtual  to  be 
likably  human.  Chalgrin  is  a  man  of  larger 
caliber  no  doubt  than  Rohner,  but  he  is 
human.  He  is  almo^  too  good,  too  long' 
sufienng,  and  too  patient,  but  he  has  a 
marvelous  feith  and  insight  which  seem 
to  go  beyond  the  rules  of  ordinary  scien' 
tific  law,  and  border  on  inexplicable  genius. 
But  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
greatness  are  not  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  mo^  gifted.  Laurent’s  own  very 
fallible  fether  rises  to  the  height  of  sublimi' 
ty  when  a  patient  is  in  serious  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  notable  Rohner  puly 
liciy  refuses  to  shake  hands  with  Chalgrin 
and  even  publishes  the  results  of  some 
research  which  should  rightly  have  been 
credited  to  his  colleague. — Besides  the 
developments  in  the  laboratories  of  Chab 
grin  and  Rohner,  Laurent  has  on  his  mind 
and  his  heart  his  own  problems,  those  of 
his  family,  and  those  of  his  friends.  His 
brother  Joseph  is  con^ntly  borrowing  to 
make  himself  richer.  Laurent's  friend 
Sfriac  needs  almo^  con^ant  help  but 
profits  little  from  it.  At  la^  his  bloated, 
linking  corpse,  partly  eaten  by  one  of  his 
own  dogs,  is  found  in  his  little  hovel.  All 
this,  in  Duhamel’s  admirably  clear  and 
direA  manner,  is  deeply  moving  and  be' 
comes  the  occasion  for  profound  and  Aimu' 
lating  comment  on  problems  of  sdence  and 
life. — Streeter  Stuart.  SoutheaAem  Teach' 
crs  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  Les  Imaginaires.  Pa' 
ris.  Flammarion.  1938.  210  pages. 

18.50  francs. — A  novel  of  a  modem  super' 
man,  a  mathematical  genius,  who  is  a  civil 
engineer.  The  title — not  without  satirical 
significance — refers  to  the  “imaginary 
qualities”  in  life  as  well  as  mathematics 
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which  elude  the  average  man  but  which 
are  readily  apparent  to  the  hero. 

Dominated  by  an  incessant  desire  for 
change,  a  conAant  reAlessness  and  discon' 
tent,  the  engineer  moves  from  poA  to  poA, 
wanders  from  country  to  country  without 
any  clear  realization  of  the  purpose  of  his 
wandering  or  the  significance  of  the  work 
he  is  accomplishing.  Dropping  one  projeA 
when  it  is  half'completed,  he  rushes  en' 
thusiaAically  into  another  only  to  find  that 
it  is  equally  unsatisfaAory.  Farrere  makes 
no  attempt  to  delve  into  the  depths  of 
psychological  analysis;  he  recounts  the 
events  in  the  life  of  his  charadter  without 
analyzing  the  reasons  behind  them. 

The  adventures  which  lead  the  engineer 
from  France  and  French  Africa  to  South 
America,  Alaska,  and  finally  North  China 
offer  an  opportunity,  of  which  the  author 
does  not  avail  himself,  to  describe  the  life 
and  people  of  exotic  countries.  Indeed,  the 
author  tells  so  little  about  the  foreign 
lands  to  which  the  engineer’s  insatiable 
reAlessness  leads  him  that  his  wanderings 
become  a  dull  recital  of  visits  to  places 
which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  name, 
— John  Joyce.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Jean  Giono.  Batailles  dans  la  monta' 
gne.  Paris,  Gallimard.  1937.  363  pages. 

24  francs. — What  happens  when  a  glacier 
begins  to  melt?  Docs  it  drip  itself  peaceably 
away,  or  docs  it  break  loose  from  its  moor' 
ings  and  go  roaring  down  the  mountain' 
side,  crushing  everything  in  its  dcAruAivc 
path?  Jean  Giono’s  glacier  does  neither,  but 
liquefies  almoA  at  once,  turning  the  sur' 
rounding  country  into  a  mass  of  rapidly 
thinning  mud  and  disgorging  intaA  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  frozen  there  for 
years.  The  hero  of  the  cataArophe  is  one 
Saint'Jean,  who  carries  twenty  kilograms 
of  dynamite  and  a  pocket'fiill  of  detonators 
down  the  mountainside  in  zero  weather  and 
uses  it  to  turn  the  water  into  the  river,  but 
whose  viAory  over  the  elements  docs  not 
insure  him  againA  defeat  in  love.  Giono’s 
somewhat  repetitious  Ayle,  Arangely 
enough,  serves  to  create  tenseness  in 
the  crises  of  which  this  Aory  of  terrors 
and  quiet  heroism  is  full. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  A.'Fcrdinand  Hcrold.  Les  Amants 
hasardeux.  Paris.  Mercure  dc  France. 
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1937-  253  pages.  16  francs. — Ferdinand 
Herold,  eAeemed  for  his  poems,  novels, 
dramatic  writings,  and  translations,  usually 
writes  of  Greece  or  India,  whose  literature 
and  lore  he  knows  well.  Because  of  his 
erudition  he  is  well  able  to  handle  a  love 
ftory  of  old  Greece  such  as  Les  Amants 
hasardeux,  a  novel  which  is  quite  refreshing 
in  these  ^tenuous  days  because  of  its 
serenity,  its  unusual  setting,  motivation, 
and  situations.  Beautiful,  haughty  Antheia 
adores  Artemis  but  scorns  Eros.  Chosen 
to  represent  her  beloved  goddess  at  a  feaA 
she  brazenly  offends  Eros.  She  marries 
charming  and  faithful  Akontios  and  during 
their  early  married  life  they  are  doomed  to 
disa^r,  thanks  to  the  neglected  god  Eros. 
They  are  captured  and  enslaved  by  pirates. 
Various  hardships  are  undergone  until 
finally  the  couple  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
conjugal  bliss  as  they  sing  the  praises  of 
the  good  god  Eros,  who  “alone  on  the 
earth  is  king.”  The  author  reproduces 
naturally  and  pidturesquely  the  scenes 
and  settings  of  antiquity,  his  ^yle  is 
simple  and  unusually  clear,  his  novel  makes 
very  pleasant  reading. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Jaroslav  Iwaszkiewicz.  Les  demoiselles 
de  Will(p.  Traduit  du  polonais  par 
Paul  Cazin.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1938. 
223  pages.  20  francs. — ^There  are  two 
novelettes  in  this  book:  the  firft  having 
the  title  indicated  and  the  other  called 
Le  hois  de  bouleaux.  The  author  is  a  Polish 
lawyer  and  diplomat  who,  at  one  time, 
was  president  of  the  Chamber.  His  fir^ 
novel  was  published  in  1925,  but  it  did  not 
show  the  genius  which  is  found  in  these 
two  sketches.  His  theme  is  the  transitory 
nature  of  human  affedtions:  we  love  and 
then  we  can  forget  so  easily.  As  in  much 
of  Slavic  literature  the  male  charadters  of 
these  Tories  are  gloomy,  repressed,  and 
self-willed.  The  women  are  surprisingly 
gay  and  it  is  in  describing  them  that  IwasZ' 
kiewicz  shows  the  true  touch  of  an  arti^. 
In  a  prefece  written  by  Edmond  Jaloux  of 
the  Acadmie  Fran^aise  the  author  is  lik' 
ened  to  Turguenev.  We  recommend  these 
tales  Wrongly  to  the  general  reader.  The 
translator  is  a  writer  of  di^indtion,  who 
has  translated  a  considerable  number  of 
Polish  books  and  has  written  ten  of  his 


own,  of  which  I  remember  beA  L'Alouetu 
de  Pdques. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Alfred  Jarry.  Ubu  enchaine.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1938.  185  pages.  15  francs. 

— This  work,  written  about  1900,  but 
not  known  or  recognized  until  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1937,  is  a  complement  to  Uhu  Roi. 
In  it,  Ubu  continues  his  hair-brained,  sen¬ 
tentious  mockery  of  the  Prudhommes. 
This  my^ifier,  this  grotesque  buffoon,  this 
personage  that  Lewis  Carroll  or  even 
Frank  Baum  might  have  invented,  con¬ 
tinues  to  say  in  his  absurd  folly  things  that 
have  occasionally  a  profound  grain  of  truth. 
Jarry  imagines  Ubu  choosing  slavery  in 
preference  to  liberty,  which  fancy  gives 
him  the  chance  to  launch  in  the  guise  of 
sheer  nonsense  various  ironical  comments 
on  the  much  abused  idea  of  liberty.  Jarry 's 
famous,  fanciful,  near-scatalogical  vocabu¬ 
lary  again  comes  forth  to  amaze  and  ^upefy 
too  delicate  spedtators  or  readers.  Ubu, 
whether  in  his  fir^  representation  in  Ubu 
Roiy  in  Ubu  Enchaine  or  in  his  other  avatars 
Ubu  sur  la  Butte  or  Les  Paralipom^s 
d'Ubu  appended  to  Jean  Saltas,  remains 
the  classic,  whimsical,  hair-brained  type 
that  cannot  foil  to  amuse  those  who  can 
read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  Jarry  meant 
it  to  be  read. — George  B.  Raser.  University 
of  Rochester. 

•  Edouard  Peisson.  Le  Pilote.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1937*  245  pages.  15  francs. — 

As  so  often  happens  in  Tories  of  the  sea, 
the  events  of  three  days  recorded  here  seem 
to  take  place  in  a  timeless,  spaceless  atmos¬ 
phere  which  reproduces  quite  faithfully 
the  feeling  of  a  long  sea-voyage.  Pierre 
Laurent,  the  captain  of  the  ^eamship  Vir¬ 
ginia,  when  he  can  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  sight  is  failing,  makes  every 
effort  to  conceal  it  from  the  other  officers, 
who,  however,  are  not  long  in  becoming 
aware  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  druggie  again^  this 
physical  change,  a  spiritual  change  comes 
over  him  as  well.  The  brutal  egotist  be¬ 
comes  human,  heroic,  even  noble  in  his 
suffering;  and  the  attitude  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  who  have  given  him  the  same  pity 
they  would  give  an  animal,  changes  to  one 
of  sincere  sympathy.  A  prank  of  Peisson’s 
favorite  element,  the  ocean,  provides  a 
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quiet  climax  in  which  the  captain  is  recon^ 
ciled  to  a  long'C^ranged  friend  and  meets 
the  situation  with  his  help. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Slava  Poliakoff.  Au  Pays  des  Cobayes. 
Paris.  Perrin.  252  pages.  16  francs. — 

A  very  brief  novel;  ind^  hardly  more 
than  a  novelette.  Two  or  three  purposes 
which  turn  out  to  be  irrelevant,  and  a 
central  theme  which  is  rather  effedtive. 
a)  a  denunciation  of  the  Bolshevik  regime. 
Pretty  vague.  Atmosphere  of  despair 
rather  convincing:  but  might  be  true  of 
certain  classes  and  for  a  certain  period  only. 
The  foreign  inve^igatorwhois  using  human 
beings  as  guinea  pigs  may  be  a  typical 
scientiA,  he  is  not  a  typical  Marxian.  In' 
deed  the  problem  is  exadtly  the  same  as  in 
F.  de  Curel’s  La  T^ouvelle  Idole. 

b)  the  liquidation  of  the  bezprisomis,  as 
Mme  Poliakoff  transliterates  it,  or  gangs  of 
abandoned  youngsters  running  wild  after 
the  Revolution.  A  tragic  and  fascinating 
subjedt,  about  which  I  for  one  should 
like  to  know  more.  But  the  author  gives 
us  pradtically  no  information,  c)  a  tale  of 
terror  in  the  Gothick  NovehEdgar  Poe' 
Grand  Guignol  tradition.  Reminds  the 
reader  of  certain  Stories  of  Villiers  de 
L’Isle'Adam,  of  Le  Jardin  des  Supplices, 
of  Le  Maitre  du  ?iavire,  and  especially  of 
The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.  Not  a  bad  com' 
pany.  If  the  reader  has  a  craving  for  night' 
mares,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  play  the  game, 
he  will  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  good 
shudder.  And,  with  a  shght  effort,  he  may 
even  see  in  this  Story  an  allegory  of  Marx' 
ism  and  a  symbol  of  the  Russian  soul. 
Decidedly  slight,  but  not  indifferent. — 
Albert  Cuerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Simenon.  L'Assassin.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1937.  224  pages.  15  francs. — 

An  ultra'respedtable  Dutch  physician  com' 
mits  a  crime  passionnel;  and  then,  having 
acquired  a  Past,  does  not  know  exadtly 
what  to  do  with  it.  Though  he  is  at  firA 
inclined  to  be  proud  of  what  looks  like  the 
perfedt  crime,  the  sudden  realization  that 
one  person — the  person  who  wrote  the 
anonymous  letter  by  which  he  learned  of 
his  wife's  infidelity — muSt  know  that  he  is 
the  murderer  begins  the  breakdown  of  his 
morale.  Remorse  and  social  oftracism  con' 
tinue  the  process.  The  ^ory  of  the  gradual 
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decay  of  his  mind  and  of  his  peculiar 
revenge  upon  the  author  of  the  letter  is 
left  unfinished,  with  any  number  of  pcs' 
sible  solutions  indicated.  The  whole  set'up 
is  quite  charadteriStic  of  the  author,  who  is 
much  preoccupied  with  crime  and  its  psy' 
chological  effedt,  but  comparatively  little 
with  its  detedtion. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

.  .the  greater  lingui^ic  genius  that 
ever  h'ved,  Mez^ofanti,  who  spoke  103 
different  languages  and  dialedts,  ccxisidered 
Magyar  the  mo^  musical  tongue  next  to 
tlie  Italian.  .  .” — From  The  Young  Mag' 
yar'American,  New  York  City. 

“Throughout  his  autobiography  Wdlder 
und  Menschen  he  (Em^  Wiechert)  ex' 
presses  the  pain  and  regret  of  having  been 
transplanted  from  his  childhood  paradise 
in  the  secluded,  protedted  woods  to  the 
city,  where  he  learned  fear  and  shame. 
He  is  harsh  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
principle  of  urbanism.  .  .  The  city  is  a 
place  of  evil;  man  is  close  to  God  only  in 
nature.  The  dualism  of  country  and  city, 
of  nature  and  culture,  is  particularly 
marked  in  Wiechert’s  early  novels  but 
gradually  disappears  from  his  later  works, 
where  the  characters  are  mainly  simple 
peasants  rcoted  to  the  soil  and  not  coming 
in  conflict  with  the  shallowness  of  civil' 
ization.” — Selina  Meyer,  in  Monatshefte 
fur  deutschen  Unterricht. 

Chinese  movies  are  being  presented  con^ 
^antly  at  the  New  China  and  New  Chat' 
ham  theaters  in  New  York  City,  as  well 
as  in  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown,  but  ac' 
cording  to  World  in  Brief,  New  York  City, 
the  fir*  Chinese  film  to  have  English  sulv 
titles  is  Sable  Cicada,  to  be  released  shortly 
by  the  Ruby  Camera  Exchange,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Belgrade  newsboys  are  planning  to  issue 
a  “Black  B<»k”  of  bad  debtors. 

“Whether  Europe  will  learn  from  the 
Ea*  the  dodtrine  of  love  and  non'violence, 
or  whether  the  Ea*  learns  from  the  We* 
the  dexftrine  of  hatred  and  violence,  is  the 
que*ion  on  which  the  frte  of  the  human 
race  depends.” — Sir  S.  Radhakrishnan, 
Department  of  Ea*em  Religions,  Oxford 
University,  quoted  by  World  in  Brief,  New 
York  City. 
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BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 


(For  other  boo^s  in  German,  see  "^Head'Liners") 


•  F.  A.  Hengiein.  Grundriss  der  che' 
mischen  TeckniJ{.  Berlin.  Verlag  Chc' 

oiie.  1936,  470  pages.  Export  price  16.80 
marks. — Professor  Hengiein  of  the  Karls- 
ruhe  Technische  Hochschule  has  written 
this  book  for  ^dents,  but  also  for  chemi^ 
in  factories  and  laboratories.  With  the  help 
of  278  very  well  selected  illu^rations,  the 
author  undertakes  successfully  to  review 
the  various  Selds  of  practical  chemi^ry. 
Especially  intere^ing  are  the  chapters 
treating  of  chemical  working  methods  and 
apparatus,  international  combines,  etc., 
while  the  second  part  of  the  book,  labeled 
“Special  Technology,”  handles  its  material 
much  as  we  6nd  it  in  the  ordinary  chem- 
iAry  text  books. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

•  Otto  Vogel.  Handbuch  der  Metallbei' 
zerei.  ?^ichteisenmetalle.  Berlin.  Ver- 

lag  Chemie.  1938.  262  pages.  Export  price 
16.50  marks. — ^The  inventor  of  Vogel’s 
“Sparbeiae,”  a  metal  expert  who  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  has  in  this  book 
for  the  firA  time  ccxnbined  the  theory  and 
pra(tice  of  this  new  field  of  pickling  and 
cleaning  non-ferrous  metals.  Sdenti^ 
and  technicians  will  no  doubt  find  this 
book  valuable  because  it  furnishes  up-to- 
date  information  not  to  be  had  in  other 
works. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

•  Aloys  Wenzl.  Metaphysil(  der  Biologie 
von  Heute.  Leiprig.  Felix  Meiner. 

1938.  68  pages.  1.80  marks. — After  a  re¬ 
view  of  some  recent  experimental  work  and 
of  more  philosophical  contributions  based 
more  or  less  upon  this  work,  the  author 
reject  the  mechaniAic  hypothesis  and 
proposes  a  theory  of  “neovitalism”  based 
upon  the  entelechy  concept  of  Driesch, 
There  is  an  entelechy  for  each  species  and 
for  each  individual.  A  supreme  life  prin¬ 
ciple  is  populated. — A.  O.  Weese.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jahrbuch  1938  der  Deutsch'Bulga' 
rischen  Gesellschaft  e.  V.  Herausgege- 


ben  von  General  a.  D.  Ewald  von  Massow. 
Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner.  1938.  228  pages. 
5  marks. — This  yearbook  is  the  fir^  annual 
pubh'cation  of  the  DeutschSulgarische  Ge- 
sellschaft,  which  seeks  to  bring  into  close 
cultural  cooperation  the  two  nations  which 
were  bound  together  by  military  ties  during 
the  World  War.  For  this  purpose  the  Jahr- 
buch  carries  articles  by  di^inguished  Bul¬ 
garian  and  German  scholars  on  such  sub- 
jedts  as  the  lutional  re-birth  of  Bulgaria, 
econcwnic  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  makers  of  Bulgarian  literature.  Ortho- 
dox  Churches  of  the  Balkans,  and  numerous 
translations  from  contemporary  Bulgarian 
literature.  The  tcwie  of  the  volume  is  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  political  propaganda,  and 
the  names  of  the  contributors  guarantee 
the  scholarly  merit  of  the  text. — Henry 
Miller  Madden.  Stanford  University. 

•  L.  Nauwelaerts.  Petroleum,  Macht  der 
Erde.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1937.  288 

pages.  6.50  marks. — This  work,  translated 
frewn  the  Dutch,  should  be  of  particular 
intere^  to  us  today.  While  the  book  does 
not  present  a  key  to  the  under^nding  of 
the  present  political  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  Europe,  it  does  describe,  in  a 
ludd  and  simulating  manner,  the  Sruggle 
for  oil  as  evidenced  by  pre-war  and  poS- 
war  events.  The  author  calls  attention  to 
two  new  fridtors  on  the  scene,  namely 
Russia's  position  as  a  leading  petroleum 
producer  and  the  growth  of  the  synthetic 
produdtion  of  gasoline  and  lubricants.  The 
age  of  the  pioneer  has  passed  and  the  un¬ 
bridled  competitive  fight  for  markets  and 
resources  muS  give  way  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  underSanding.  The  former  hiSory 
of  the  Sruggle  as  characterized  by  policies 
alternating  between  reason  ancl  passion 
muS  not  be  repeated. — PhilippH.  Lohman. 
Miami  University. 

•  Maria  de  Smeth.  Viva  Espana!  Arriba 
Espana!  Eine  Frau  erlebt  den  spanisch' 

en  Krieg.  Berlin.  Nibelungen-Verlag.  1938. 
224  pages.  3.50  and  4.50  marks. — Maria  de 
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Smeth  is  a  Dutch  joumali^  who  went  to 
Insurgent  Spain  to  discover  the  truth  about 
the  so'called  Spanish  Revolution.  After 
spending  something  like  six  or  seven 
months  on  the  various  fronts,  interviewing 
various  people  including  the  high  command 
and  obtaining  various  materials  from  the 
Insurgent  Press  Bureau,  she  has  written  in 
delightful  ^yle  of  her  experience  and  has 
told  her  point  of  view.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  volume 
which  she  has  written.  She  had  her  ^ory 
and  she  Aicks  to  it — and  her  ^ry  is  the 
usual  Fasci^'Nazi  interpretation  of  the 
ftruggle  in  Spain.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
forces  of  Order  and  Discipline,  not  to  men' 
tion  the  Church.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Reds,  under  the  domination  of  Moscow, 
who  are  anti-God  and  who  de^roy  the 
Churches.  In  the  end  we  are  given  a  rousing 
salute  to  the  forces  of  Franco  and  are  told 
that  the  druggie  in  Spain  is  of  more  than 
local  importance.  For  on  that  battleground 
the  embattled  ho^s  of  the  Great  Crusader 
are  fighting  again^  Bolshevism  and  the 
attempt  at  world  domination  by  organized 
Jewry!  All  of  which  is  exceedingly  inter' 
cAing,  if  true.  The  author  has  seen  some 
Germans  and  some  Italians  fighting  in 
Spain,  and  even  gives  us  a  chapter  on  the 
Italian  experience  at  Guadalajara  in  March 
1937.  They  are  merely  assiAing  in  the 
druggie  for  the  Right  and  have  no  worldly 
aims  in  view.  The  volume  contains  some 
very  intere^ing  pictures.  It  should  be  ex' 
ceedingly  important  as  an  exhibit  in  Fas' 
cift  and  Nazi  propaganda. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Tao  Pung  Fai.  Ausgewdhlte  Redcn  des 
Marshalls  Chiang  Kaishe1{.  Heidel' 
berg.  Kurt  Vowinckel.  1937-  106  pages. 
3.20  marks. — Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  Chiang  Kaishek  has  led  and  re' 
built  the  Chinese  national  army  and  the 
party.  This  volume  of  Chiang  Kaishek's 
speeches  was  compiled  ju^  prior  to  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  China  proper  and 
presents  an  intere^ing  and  detailed  expla' 
nation  of  the  success  of  the  Chinese  leader 
in  maintaining  both  his  own  position  and 
the  major  body  of  his  troops  intadt.  Chiang 
Kaishek’s  philosophy  as  expressed  in  his 
various  addresses  should  be  of  especial 
intcre^  to  American  readers  as  it  represents 


an  attempt  to  transform  an  exiting  group 
atomism  into  an  organic  society.  idea 
of  the  “new  life”  is  not  one  of  material 
enjoyment  and  ^imuli,  but  of  spiritual 
betterment  of  daily  habits  and  actions. — 
Philipp  H.  Lohman.  Miami  University. 

•  Elsass'Lothringen  1871 '  I9l8.  Fine 
Vortragsfolge  von  P.  Wentzeke,  K. 

Blaum,  G.  Wolfram,  Chr.  Hallier,  F.  H. 
Hansen,  F.  Bronner.  Frankfurt  a.'M.  Mu' 
ritz  Die^erweg.  1938.  173  pages.  2.50 
marks. — The  two  mo^  comprehensive 
works  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  the 
second  Reich  are  the  Reichslandwerf^,  a 
collaborative  work  under  the  editorship 
of  Georg  Wickram  which  in  four  large 
volumes  is  a  thorough  ^dy  of  the  provin' 
ces  from  1871  to  1918,  and  the  so'called 
Haegy'Werf{,  which,  also  in  four  large 
volumes,  deals  only  with  Alsace  from 
1871  to  1932.  The  size  of  these  works  is 
such  that  they  can  be  expedted  to  gain 
little  circulation  among  the  general  pubh'c, 
so  das  Wissenschaftliche  InStitut  der  Elsass' 
Lothringer  im  Reich  presented  this  series  of 
six  ledtures  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt 
in  the  winter  seme^er  of  1936'1937.  In' 
tended  for  the  layman  rather  than  the 
hi^ory  scholar,  they  offer  a  survey  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  imperial  gov' 
emment  in  its  efforts  to  assimilate  the 
“Reichslande,”  as  well  as  a  reebrd  of  the 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the 
territory  under  German  rule.  Especially 
the  ledture  Politisches  Leben  zwischen  dem 
deutsch'franzdsischen  und  dem  Weltl^riege 
will  be  of  intere^  to  anyone  not  already 
familiar  with  this  chapter  in  pre'war 
hi^ory. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  Ludwig  Gessner.  Der  Zusammeti' 
bruch  des  Zweiten  Reiches.  Seine  poli' 

tischen  und  militarischen  Lehren.  Geleit' 
wort  des  Reichsarbeitsfiihrers  Hierl.  Miin' 
chen.  C.  H.  Beck.  1937.  248  pages. — An 
attempt  to  explain,  from  the  Nazi  point 
of  view,  why  the  Second  German  Reich, 
or  the  Empire  of  Bismarck  and  particularly 
of  William  II,  went  to  pieces.  Essentially 
it  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  inter' 
national  politics,  from  the  Nazi  point  of 
view,  in  the  period  of  the  forty  years  or  so 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
and  the  problem  of  the  World  War  itself. 
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After  finishing  the  bode,  one  is  at  some' 
what  of  a  loss  to  write  intelligently  con' 
ceming  it.  The  work  seems  very  poorly 
orgaiuzed,  though  this  reviewer  is  well 
aware  of  all  the  difficulties  of  organization, 
no  matter  what  the  organization  may  be. 
The  heart  of  the  book  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  second  major  seAion:  Die  Fehler' 
schau:  Politisches  Versagen  von  Fuhrung 
und  Volli(,  which  treats  of  such  items  as 
Die  Vorkpegspolitii{,  Die  Kriegfuhrung, 
Die  Kriegsaussenpolitil{,  Die  KriegsinnenpO' 
liti\  and  Die  Parteipolitif^.  So  far  as  his 
examination  of  the  diplomatic  background 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  author  does  not 
differ  markedly  from  other  German  writ' 
ers  who  have  examined  the  materials  which 
he  has  used — and  the  author  has  used 
only  printed  materials  for  his  documen' 
tary  sources.  In  this  sense,  there  is  nothing 
new  and  nothing  ^rtling  in  his  presenta' 
tion  or  attitude.  He  is  not  extreme, 
either,  in  his  Aatements  concerning  in' 
temal  policy  or  internal  politics  within 
the  empire.  Nor  does  he  lay  everything  to 
the  charge  of  the  Jews.  He  does  lay  Aress, 
as  a  good  Nazi  mu^,  of  course,  on  Voll^ 
and  Fuhrer.  The  volume  bears  the  hallmark 
of  authenticity  in  view  of  its  introduAiem 
by  the  Reichsarbeitsfiihrer  Hierl.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  the  Nazi  press. — 
Harry  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Hildegard  Schaeder.  Die  dritte  Koa' 
lition  und  die  Heilige  Allianz.  1934. 
ICX)  pages.  4.50  marks. — Em^  Schiile. 
Russland  und  Franl^reich  vom  Ausgang 
des  Krim^rieges  bis  zum  italienischen 
Kriegt  1856'1859. 1935.  167  pages.  8  marks. 
Osteuropdische  Forschungen,  herausgege' 
ben  von  Otto  Hoetzsch.  Band  15,  19. 
Koenigsberg  und  Berlin.  Oft'Europa'Ver' 
lag.  —  As  one  might  expedt  from  indents 
of  Professor  Hoetzsch,  these  two  mono' 
graphs  represent  the  very  be^  of  German 
hi^rical  scholarship.  They  are  based  on 
thorough  archival  researches  and  on  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  recent  liter' 
ature  of  their  respcAive  subjeds  in  var' 
ious  languages,  and  they  are  clear  and 
acute  in  their  analysis  of  the  diplomatic 
forces  at  work.  Though  they  are  delayed 
in  coming  to  the  reviewer’s  hand,  they 
deserve  brief  notice  as  important  hi^orical 
contributions. 
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Frl.  Schaeder  begins  with  the  background 
of  the  Third  Coalition  of  1805  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  again^  Napoleon.  It 
differed  from  the  earlier  coalitions  in  the 
prominent  part  played  by  Russia  and  in 
the  Wrongly  romantic  idealism  which 
motivated  Tsar  Alexander  I.  Though  the 
coalition  was  disa^rously  routed  by  Napo' 
leon  at  Au^rlitz,  the  Russian  ideal  for 
some  kind  of  defensive  league  of  nations 
which  lay  behind  it  found  expression  in  the 
Treaty  of  Chaumont  of  1814  and  in  that 
my^ical,  unpolitical'political  agreement 
known  as  the  Holy  Alliance.  Her  ^udy  is 
thus  a  contribution  to  the  series  of  ideal' 
i^ic  schemes  which  were  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  and  were 
in  a  sense  forerunners  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Schiile’s  ^udy  of  FrancO'Russian  rela' 
tions  is  intereAing  both  as  an  example  of 
the  diplomatic  methods  of  two  sudi  im' 
portant  men  as  Gorchakov  and  Napoleon 
III,  and  as  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  the 
FrancO'Russian  Alliance  of  the  1890s. 
Russia,  shown  up  by  her  disaAers  in  the 
Crimean  War  as  a  power  whose  Arength 
had  been  greatly  over'rated,  wanted  to 
find  new  support,  even  in  friendship  with 
the  up^art  Bonaparte.  Accordingly,  even 
while  French  and  Russians  were  ^ill 
fighting  each  other  in  the  Crimea,  Gor 
chakov  and  Napoleon’s  secret  agent, 
Momy,  entered  into  correspondence  to 
secure  some  kind  of  friendly  under^ndtng. 
Gorchakov,  however,  was  cool  and  no  im- 
mediate  result  was  obtained.  But  it  paved 
the  way  for  later  French  missions  to  St. 
Petersburg  which  finally  brought  about 
the  FrancO'Russian  Treaty  of  March  3, 
1859,  by  which  Russia  promised  benevo' 
lent  neutrality  in  the  impending  war  of 
Napoleon  III  againA  Au^ria  on  behalf  of 
Italian  unification. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Hat' 
vard  University. 

•  Otto  von  Taube.  Geschichte  unseres 
Vol}{es.  Die  Kaiserzeit.  Berlin'StC' 
glitz.  Eckart'Verlag.  1938.  492  pages. 
9.80  marks. — The  political  hiAory  of  the 
German  people  is  here  traced  from  prc' 
hiAoric  times  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  Despite  the  title,  scant  ref' 
erence  is  made  to  such  significant  phases 
of  the  hi^orical  development  of  a  people  as 
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miaic,  intelle^I.  social  and  economic  Bote."  He  waa  bom  in  Reinfeld  in 


uie.  me  muren  is  treated  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ecclesia^ical  adlivity  in 
poh'tics  than  of  its  influence  in  other 
spheres.  The  notable  part  played  by  such 
a  basic  in^itution  as  feudalism  also  re- 
mains  unexplained,  while  the  personal  lives 
and  mih'tary  campaigns  of  such  rulers  as 
Clovis,  Charlemagne,  the  Ottos,  and  Fred' 
erick  Barbarossa  are  narrated  in  full  detail. 

Perhaps  a  patriotic  bias  was  to  be  ex' 
pedled.  Von  Taube,  for  instance,  digresses 
unnecessarily  to  dwell  on  the  trivial  and 
que^ionable  revelation  that  three  German 
heroes— Charlemagne,  Bismarck,  and  Hin' 
denburg — resembled  each  other  in  per- 
sonal  appearance!  In  the  same  vein  he 
defends  the  Germans  againA  any  odium 
attaching  to  the  appellation  “barbarian,” 
inasmuch  as  this  term  implied  that  they 
were  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  race 
than  the  Romans.  Nevertheless,  much  sohd 
mat^l  is  here  presented  in  quite  readable 
f^ion,  and  with  some  exceptions,  as 
noted  from  a  not-unorthodox  ^nd' 
point. — Marjorie  ?lice  Boyer.  New  York 
City. 

•  Ludwig  A.  Winterswyl.  Der  deutxhe 

Ritterfland.  Potsdam.  Akademische 
Vcrlagsgesellschaft  Athenaion  m.  b.  H. 
1937.  100  pages.  3  marks. — This  is  one  of 
a  small  n^ber  of  carefully  selected  titles 
on  hi^orical  subjedts.  It  is  a  brief  but 
meaty  essay  published  evidently  with 
an  educative  aim.  It  is  without  foot' 
notes,  although  Dr.  Winterswyl  in  a 
bibliographische  ^otiz  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  such  authorities  as  Eugen 
von  Frauenholz,  Carl  Erdmann,  Hans  Nau' 
Dwnn  ^d  others.  Three  chapters  d<^|  with 
the  origins,  accomplishments  and  ideals  of 
^rman  knighthood,  and  a  final  one  with 
die  ntterhehe  Wirkhchkeit.”  The  booklet 
with  eight  plates,  is  beautifiiUy  written,’ 
printed  ^d  bound,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
m  any  hi^orical  or  general  hbrary.— Guy 
R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Hermann  Claudius.  Matthias  Clau' 
dius.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1938.  95  pages. 

1.50  marb.— One  of  a  series  of  volumes 
with  Die  Dichter  der  Deutschen. 

A  tribute  to  Matthias  Claudius  (174O' 
1815),  be^  known  as  the  “Wandsbecker 


was  piously  brought  up,  and  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Jena  with  the  inten' 
tion  of  ^dying  theology.  But  he  was  in' 
tensely  intere««d  in  hterature  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Jena  hterary  guild,  ulti' 
mately  associating  with  Voss,  Stolberg, 
Herder  and  others,  of  the  Gdttinger  Dich' 
terbund.  Several  years  later,  while  secre' 
tary  to  Count  Holstein  in  Copenhagen, 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Klop«:ock! 
In  1771  he  settled  in  Wandsbeck  near 
Altona,  where  together  with  Bode  he 
published  the  Wandsbecl^er  Bote.  His 
verses  express  an  idyllic  love  of  nature  and 
profound  sympathy  with  ruAic  life.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Urban  Roedl’s  fine 
«aidy,  published  by  the  Kurt  Wolff’  Vet' 
lag,  Berh’n  in  1934.— Cfwrles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Karl  von  Seeger.  Imam  Schamil, 
Prophet  und  Peldherr.  Leipzig.  Paul 
Li*.  1937.  311  pages.  6.50  marb. — Con' 
temporary  German  intere*  in  the  Near 
Ea*  has  simulated  this  new  biography 
of  Shamil,  the  leader  of  the  Muslims  of  the 
Caucasus  in  their  *ruggle  again*  Russian 
imperial  encroachment  (1830'59).  The  *ory 
of  the  Russian  conque*  of  the  Caucasus 
was  wntten  thirty  years  ago  by  Baddeley, 
but  until  now  no  fulUength  biography  of 
the  highland  chief  has  appeared.  Von 
Se^er  s  *udy  loses  in  objedtivity  what  it 
gains  in  sblfol  description  and  occasional 
lyric  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  equipped  with 
the  usual  scholarly  apparatus,  and  ac' 
knowledges  no  use  of  Baddeley ’s  hi*ory 
or  worb  of  other  English  writers.  An 
intere*ing  chapter  is  devoted  to  Theodor 
Horschelt,  the  German  painter,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  which  finally 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  Shamil,  and 
many  of  his  sketches  are  reproduced.  In 
short,  the  book  is  typical  of  the  present 
school  of  impressi(Mii*ic  biography  and, 
despite  its  shortcomings,  is  a  useful  syn’ 
thesis  of  this  *irring  period  in  Russian 
expansion.— Henry  Miller  Madden.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Au^  Horch.  Ich  bauu  Autos.  Vom 
Schlos^rlehrling  zum  Autoindustri' 
cllen.  Berlin.  Schiitzen'Verlag.  1937.  54 
illu*rati<ms.  348  pages. — The  book  inevi' 
tably  sugge*s  comparison  with  the  Ford 
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phenomenon.  Of  ghostwriting,  however, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  internal  psychological 
evidence  in  this  somewhat  uncoordinated 
chronicle  of  more  or  less  intimate  personal' 
ities  and  business  adventure.  The  philos' 
ophy  of  business  that  Ford's  book  deliber' 
ately  and  repetitiously  elaborates  is  in  its 
essentials  also  that  of  Horch,  who,  how' 
ever,  is  considerably  less  explicit  and  po- 
lemical  about  it. 

Even  those  of  us  of  an  older  generation 
have  all  too  swiftly  reached  the  ^ge 
where  we  take  our  present  miracles  of  loco- 
modem  rather  thoughtlessly  for  granted. 
It  is  a  wholesome  thing  for  us,  our  wives, 
and  particularly  our  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  reminded  now  and  then  by  the  Fords 
and  Hemchs  what  sweat  and  bloexl  and 
sleepless  nights  went  into  the  evolution  of 
a  relative  perfection.  Read  the  boc^  and 
your  next  venture  <m  the  concrete  will 
have  an  added  zeA. — Edward  P.  Hauch. 
Hamilton  College. 

•  Adolf  Spemann.  Berufsgeheimnisse 
und  Binsenwahrheiten.  Aus  den 
Erfahrungen  eines  Verlegers.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhom.  1938.  160  pages. — Dr.  Adolf 
Spemann,  a  publisher  and  the  son  of  a 
publisher,  cosmopolitan  in  education  and 
versatile  in  intere^,  is  the  German  Henry 
Holt  or  Bernard  Grasset;  something  ap- 
proaching  Maecenas  and  Virgil  in  one 
person,  since  even  though  he  may  not 
court  the  Muse  directly,  his  discussions 
of  the  technique  of  book  publishing  are 
couched  in  language  that  ranks  him  with 
the  moA  gifted  and  fa^idious  of  his 
authors.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  short 
essays  cm  the  professional  problems  of 
publishers  and  booksellers,  many  of  which 
have  been  printed  at  intervals  during  the 
paA  three  or  four  years.  German  pub' 
lishing  has  been  going  through  trying 
experiences,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
special  German  situatiem,  but  a  great  deal 
of  what  he  has  to  say  would  be  helpfully 
applicable  to  the  publishing  business  else' 
v^ere,  and  if  we  had  space  there  would 
be  pro6t  in  repeating  some  of  his  diefta 
on  bemks  tied  up  in  series,  on  the  current 
epidemic  of  “oeuvres  completes”  (“An 
author's  fir^  work  is  usually  his  be^,  and 
a  collection  of  fir*  works  would  have  more 
value  than  than  moA  cx)llection8  of  com' 
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plete  works"),  on  discounts  to  favored 
purchasers,  on  advances  to  impecunious 
authors,  and  many  more.  With  a  few 
Heil  Hitlers  excised,  the  book  would  have 
international  value. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Herman  Wildenvey.  Mein  Pegasus 
und  die  Welt.  Berlin.  Universitas. 

1938.  334  pages. — Many  thousands  of 
copies  of  Herman  Wildenvey 's  verses 
have  been  sold  in  Norway,  and  he  has 
been  called  one  of  the  mo^  genuine  Nor¬ 
wegian  lyri^  of  all  time.  But  lyric  poetry 
cannot  be  adequately  translated  (although 
so  skilful  a  translator  as  Joseph  Auslander 
has  tried  his  hand  on  Wildenvey 's  work), 
and  a  poet's  reputation  is  usually  limited 
to  the  territory  in  which  his  language  is 
spoken.  It  is  a  little  different  with  prose, 
and  this  frank,  easy,  illuminating  autO' 
biography,  which  speaks  out  cheerfully 
whatever  paA  happenings  chance  to  float 
into  the  poet's  memory,  is  no  doubt  ah 
most  as  captivating  as  the  Norwegian 
original.  It  opens  with  the  little  fellow's 
first  experiences  in  his  humble  Norwegian 
village,  and  ambles  nonchalantly  through 
his  more  or  less  lily'of'the'field  doings  and 
sufferings  in  Norway  and  the  Scandi' 
navian  northwest  in  this  country,  back 
to  Scandinavia  and  the  launching  of  his 
fir*  volume  of  verses,  ForeSl  Fire.  Here, 
with  the  comment  of  a  di*inguished  critic 
who  calls  his  little  bcok  “more  golden  and 
happy  than  the  work  of  any  poet  since 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,"  the  poet 
mode*ly  lays  his  pen  aside,  with  a  suspicion 
of  a  twinkle  in  his  clear  blue  eyes.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  inscribe  at  the  head  of  the 
volume  the  warning  from  Paul  CJeraldy: 
“Le  Souvenir  e*  un  poete,  N'en  fais  pas 
un  hi*orien!" — H.  K.  L. 

•  Theodor  Haecker.  Der  Geiit  des 
Menschen  und  die  Wahrheit.  Jakob 

Hegner.  Leipzig.  1937-  220  pages.  5.50 
marks. — Haecker 's  book  is  dire<^ted  again* 
a  materiali*ic  philosophy  which  recog' 
nizes  only  the  lowe*  *ratum  of  exi*' 
ence,  i.e.,  matter.  It  is  more  explicitly 
diredted  again*  a  biological  philosophy 
which  tends  to  deprive  matter  of  its 
rigidity  and,  thereby,  the  laws  of  phys' 
ical  causality  of  their  validity,  and  which 
on  the  other  hand,  fails  to  see  in  mind 
more  than  a  biological  function,  name' 
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ly  an  essentially  different  principle.  It  problems  and  results  of  Volkerpsycholo' 


finally  criticizes  contemporary  German 
exi^ential  philosophy  in  as  far  as  the 
latter  confines  itself  to  the  problems  of 
temporality  and  death,  and  negledts  the 
metaphysical  problems  of  the  exigence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Haecker  defends  the  position  of  the  philo' 
sophia  perennis,  which  should  be  reju' 
venated  as  a  Chri^ian  exi^ential  philos' 
ophy.  Noteworthy  is  the  hone^y  with 
which  the  author  (in  contra^  to  the 
traditional  Catholic  presentation  of  the 
problem)  concedes  the  lack  of  an  absolute 
mathematical  demon^rability  of  the  ex' 
i^ence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  He  plainly  ^tes  the  limitations  of 
human  reason  in  this  respedt.  He  admits 
that  these  metaphysical  populates  can 
only  be  demon^rated  with  a  “margin 
of  uncertainty”  which  cannot  be  bridged 
except  by  a  consenting  adt  of  will. 

According  to  the  author,  this  is  the 
point  where  a  Chri^ian  exiftential  philos' 
ophy  muA  begin.  It  mu^  show  in  the 
“unadulterated”  intelledt  the  exiftential 
condition  which  is  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
belief  in  (Sod  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  This  belief  is  a  necessary  complex 
ment  of  human  reason,  which  is  essen^ 
tially  limited  in  its  power,  and,  therefore, 
fiiith  is  not  to  be  considered  as  antag' 
oniric  to  knowledge. 

The  book  points  out  the  direAion 
which  a  Catholic  exi^ential  philosophy 
muA  take;  it  does  not,  however,  go  far 
in  the  application  of  the  exi^ential 
method  to  metaphysical  problems.  Only 
the  negative  side,  the  inve^igation  of 
the  limitations  of  human  reason,  is  more 
explicitly  treated.  In  general,  the  book 
faces  its  problems  with  hone^  objedtivity; 
yet  some  invedtives  again^  opponents 
of  the  philosophia  perennis  would  better 
have  b^  avoided  as  unworthy  of  a  truly 
philosophical  mind. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Oberlin  College. 

•  Willy  Hellpach.  Einfuhrung  in  die 
Vdl\erpsychologie.  Stuttgart.  Fer' 
dinand  Enke.  1938.  178  pages.  8  and  9.60 
marks. — The  author  is  a  ^udent  of 
Wilhelm  Wundt,  and  it  was  in  Wundt’s 
course  on  Volkerpsychologie  that  he  con' 
ccived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  main 


gie  into  the  brief  compass  of  a  lucid  sur' 
vey.  Much  of  the  material  which  Wundt 
presented  in  his  voluminous  work  is  dis' 
carded  by  the  author  as  not  Aridtly  be' 
longing  to  the  field  of  psychology. 
Material,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has 
been  neglected  by  Wundt  is  given  an 
important  place  in  this  survey.  Thus, 
one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
physiological  conditions  and  their  psy' 
chological  significance.  In  this  se(±ion, 
the  author  deals  with  such  que^ions  as 
blood  relation,  vitality,  biological  age, 
race  and  race  tension,  the  influence  of 
climate  and  soil.  A  second  part  deals 
with  such  phenomena  as  language, 
property,  co&umes,  religion,  morality, 
the  political  Aruc^re,  hi^orical  laws,  etc. 
The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  volitivc 
element  in  the  ^ruefture  of  a  people,  the 
relation  of  leaders  and  creators  to  the 
masses  and  others. 

Although  the  author  does  not  hide  his 
political  allegiance,  he  treats  all  those 
problems  which  are  all  too  often  diftorted 
and  obscured  by  ideological  prejudice 
with  refreshing  impartiality.  He  sees, 
e.g.,  the  dangers  of  an  exaggerated  Aate 
socialism  and  of  a  forced  resettlement  of 
the  country;  he  remains  critically  objec' 
tive  in  the  race  que^ion  and  admits  the 
value  of  moderate  racial  blending  for  the 
production  of  creative  genius. 

The  book  truly  serves  the  purpcjse  of 
an  intrcxlucftory  survey  to  the  field  of 
Volkerpsychologie  in  all  its  complexity 
and  may  be  used  with  profit  by  hi^orians, 
sociologies  and  literary  hieorians. — 
F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Oswald  Spengler.  Reden  und  Auf' 
sdtze.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1937-  295 
pages. — A  collection  of  eighteen  treatises, 
articles  and  other  publications  of  the  late 
author,  moe  of  which  had  appeared  before 
but  which  were  not  as  easily  accessible 
as  his  main  works.  Literature,  art,  hiftory, 
philosophy,  and  politics  are  represented 
in  this  collection,  and  thereby  reflect  the 
wide  variety  of  intere^s  and  the  extra' 
ordinary  power  of  integration  which  are 
so  surprisingly  manife^  in  The  Decline  of 
the  Weit.  The  value  of  the  material  varies 
considerably.  There  are  sugge^ions  for 
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the  revision  of  the  hiAorical  atlas  or  of 
the  legal  code,  enumerations  of  hi^or^ 
ical  problems,  appeals  to  the  German 
Junker  class  and  to  the  responsible  ^tcs' 
men,  and  there  are  Judies  of  greater 
importance  and  originality  as  the  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  energetic  principle  in  Hera¬ 
clitus'  philosophy  and  the  treatise  on  the 
hiAory  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C. 
The  latter  two  Judies  are  moA  intere^ing 
because  they  approximately  mark  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Spengler’s 
writing  and  reveal  the  essential  unity  of 
his  thinking:  the  organic  principle  of  life, 
the  resignation  to  the  tragic  fads  of  life 
and  the  hidory  of  mankind,  i.e.,  the  in¬ 
escapable  decline  of  cultures,  the  natural 
brutality  of  human  nature — and  the 
Nietzschean  worship  of  the  heroic  atti¬ 
tude  towards  life  and  the  tragedy  of  its 
aimless  evolution. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Oberlin  College. 

•  Friedrich  Siegmund-Schultze.  (Edi¬ 
tor).  EkJO^sia.  Eine  Sammlung  von 

Selbftdarftellungen  der  ChriStlichen  Kir' 
chat.  Vol  II.  Die  Sl^andinavischen  Ldnda. 
8.  Die  Kirche  in  Finnldnd.  Leipzig.  Leopold 
Klotz.  1938.  204  pages.  9  marks. — An 
introdudion  by  the  editor  and  fifteen  mon¬ 
ographs  by  Finnish  church  scholars  cover¬ 
ing  the  hidory  and  the  charader  of  the 
Church  in  Finland.  The  volume  is  part 
of  an  ambitious  projed  undertaking  a 
sketch  of  the  entire  Chridian  Church. 
The  articles  are  thorough  and  scholarly, 
making  the  volume  an  indispensable 
reference  work  for  all  comprehensive 
ecclesiadical  libraries.  Church-life  in  Fin¬ 
land,  owing  perhaps  to  the  predominantly 
rural  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  is  more 
vital  than  in  indudrialized  countries. 
Lutheranism  vadly  predominates  but 
other  faiths  possess  entire  freedom  and 
afford  the  Church  an  enrichment  of 
culture  by  their  presence.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Finland  will  long  be  spared  some  of 
the  results  of  over-indudrialization  as 
manifed  in  many  lands. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Hokusai.  Fujiyama,  da  ewige  Bag 
Japans.  36  Holzschnitte.  Leipzig. 

Insel-Verlag.  47  pages. — A  lean  and  un¬ 
pretentious  little  book  of  thirty-six  pages 
of  wood'cuts  in  black  and  white  of  the 


sacred  mountain  Fuji,  Japan,  taken  from 
twenty-two  different  views;  far  away, 
close  ups,  through  a  window,  peeping 
through  bamboo  and  even  refledted  in  the 
lake.  There  is  a  foreword  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  catalog  of  the  plates  by  Junyu  Kito- 
yama. — Everyone  will  recall  that  Hoku¬ 
sai  was  the  lad  great  wood  block  artid  of 
the  Ukeyoye  School.  He  was  born  about 
1760  and  died  in  1849.  A  very  prolific 
artid,  he  illudrated  novels,  legends  and 
fairy  tales  and  became  the  leading  artid 
of  the  popular  color  prints,  doing  genre 
and  landscape,  of  which  perhaps  the 
bed  known  is  the  Fifty'Three  Stations  of 
Tol{eido.  Among  the  thousands  of  Japan¬ 
ese  prints  done  by  him  there  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  of  Fuji.  He  was  a  great 
artid  by  any  dandard  of  measure.  The 
book  is  not  important. — O.  B.  Jacobson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Sven  Hedin.  Da  Wandemde  See. 
Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1937.  291  pages. 

8  marks. — The  record  of  Dr  Hedin’s 
invedigations  concerning  the  shift  in 
position  of  the  Asiatic  lake,  Lop-nor,  and 
concerning  the  change  in  course  of  the 
Kontsche-Kum-darja  rivers,  which  feed 
the  lake.  Several  minor  expeditions  to 
adjacent  points,  animal  life  of  tl^  region 
and  archeological  remains  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  emphasis  to  provide  variety  and  to 
give  the  reader  a  broader  underdanding 
of  the  locality.  Although  the  book  is 
noteworthy  for  its  scientific  accuracy 
and  minute  detail,  it  is  also  alive  with 
pidturesque  descriptions  and  human  in- 
tered  touches.  Maps,  indexes,  and  copious 
illudrations  atted  the  author's  scholar¬ 
ship  and  clarify  the  context. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl^off.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Joseph  M.  Velter.  Auf  Jagdfahrt  in 
Bulgarien.  Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1937. 

220  pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Like 
mod  accounts  of  hunting  trips  this  book 
contains  chapters  relating  the  anxiety, 
excitement,  conviviality,  and  joy  of  the 
successful  hunter.  The  author's  dyle  and 
presentation  should  delight  any  sports¬ 
man's  fancy. — J.  Breitenbucha.  Miami 
University. 

•  Ema  Piffl.  Deutsche  Bauem  in  Un' 
gam.  Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland. 
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1937.  67  pages,  many  illu^rations.  5.40  •  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.  Briefe. 


and  7-80  marks. — ^This  beautiful  little 
volume  is  refreshingly  different  from  the 
majority  of  the  books  which  reach  us  now 
from  Central  Europe.  It  is  a  pleasant  ftudy 
of  the  manners  and  cu^oms  of  the  Get' 
man-speaking  peasants  in  Hungary.  There 
are  many  bright  anecdotes  concerning 
these  countrymen,  and  the  full-page  pic' 
tures  make  them  even  more  vivid.  The 
book  contains  also  a  bibliography  of  other 
works  on  the  subjeA. — Charles  C.  Zip' 
permann.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Rudolf  Bach.  Die  Frau  als  Schauspie' 
lerin.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wunderlich. 
1937.  Ill  pages.  5.50  marks. — This  in- 
tereAing  and  unusual  little  book  begins 
with  a  letter  from  the  author  to  a  young 
girl  who  wishes  to  become  an  adtress  and 
who  has  asked  him  “as  one  closely  con' 
neded  with  the  theater”  for  advice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  letter  full  of  wise  counsel 
on  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  the 
readiness  for  hard  work  and  self-sacrihce 
and  the  high  conception  of  ading  as  an  art 
which  alone  can  bring  real  success  on  the 
dage.  There  follow  eight  brief  articles 
on  the  eight  mod  prominent  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  bed  adresses 
now  on  the  German  dage;  Kathe  Dorsch, 
Agnes  Straub,  Maria  Koppenhofer,  Kathe 
Gold,  Louise  Ulrich,  Liesl  Karldadt,  Loni 
Schultes,  and  Paula  Wesseley.  He  gives 
a  short  account  of  each,  her  personality, 
her  training  and  experience,  and  her 
technique,  with  a  detailed  dudy  of  her 
ading  in  one  of  her  bed  roles.  Each  sketch 
is  illudrated  by  photographs  showing  her 
in  different  charaders  on  the  dage  or  in 
the  films,  for  several  of  them  work  in  both 
fields.  It  is  intereding  to  note  that  mod 
of  these  women  have  made  their  reputa' 
tion  and  dill  achieve  their  greated  success 
in  the  charaders  of  the  classic  drama,  in' 
eluding  the  Greeks  and  Shakespeare,  and 
in  those  of  pre'war  drama.  The  book 
proves  that  the  Germans  have  not  lod 
their  resped  for  great  drama  or  their  high 
ideal  of  the  ador's  calling.  It  should  be 
of  value  to  all  those  intereded  in  ading 
u  an  art  and  to  all  adors  and  adresses 
who  take  their  profession  seriously. — 
Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 


Verdeutscht  und  herausgegeben  von 
Prof.  Walther  Kohler  (Heidelberg).  Leip' 
rig.  Dieterich.  1938.  622  pages.  5.^ 
marks. — From  this  colledion  of  letters 
the  reader  gains  a  fescinating  intimacy 
with  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  human' 
id.  Mod  of  the  351  seledions,  conditut' 
ing  perhaps  the  mod  intereding  part  of 
the  colledion,  are  from  the  period  from 
1517  on,  when  the  Reformation  was 
dividing  Europe  into  two  mutually 
abusive  camps.  Erasmus  was  dismayed  to 
sec  the  European  community  of  human' 
ism  break  up  about  him,  and  to  find  himself 
the  target  of  hatred  and  calumny  from 
both  the  enemies  and  the  adherents  of 
Luther.  For  the  readionarics  within  the 
Church  considered  him  to  have  “laid  the 
egg  that  Luther  hatched,”  that  is,  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reform  move' 
ment  by  his  publication,  amcmg  other 
things,  of  the  New  Tedament  in  Greek 
and  of  his  paraphrases  of  the  Gospels,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  reformers  attacked 
him  for  his  refusal  to  forsake  the  Church 
for  their  party.  It  somehow  makes  one 
proud  of  the  man  to  read  how  indead  of 
taking  the  easy  way  out  and  seeking 
shelter  from  their  cross'fire  by  uncon' 
ditional  support  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
Erasmus  maintained  his  integrity  and 
continued  to  recognize  the  fruits  and 
virtues  of  both  parties,  painfully  hurt  and 
disillusioned  as  he  was  by  their  attacks. 

The  book  is  printed  in  antique  and  is 
unusually  legible  for  a  pocket  edition 
(l6mo);  it  is  thoroughly  annotated  and 
indexed.  Not  the  lead  thing  to  recom' 
mend  it  is  the  easy'flowing  dylc  of  the 
translation. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  Uni' 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Goethe'Kalertder  auf  das  Jahr  1938. 

Edited  by  the  Frankfurter  Goethc' 
Museum.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1938.  261 
pages.  3.50  marks. — Once  more  creative 
authorship  has  an  important  role  in  the 
production  of  the  Goethe'Kalender.  The 
mod  intereding  essay  is  by  Rudolf 
Binding,  who  defends  creative  literature 
againd  the  commentators  and  annihilates 
the  supposed  diabolical  origin  of  Homun' 
cuius.  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroeder  sends 
a  fresh  and  vivifying  breeze  over  Die 
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T^aturliche  Tochter.  Em^  Wiechcrt  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  authors  he 
would  not  like  to  do  without,  notably 
Goethe.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel  points 
to  Goethean  and  Romantic  influences 
upon  Morike,  but  insi^s  on  the  latter’s 
independence  as  an  arti^.  Two  papers 
concern  the  dome^ic  adtivities  of  Goe- 
the’s  grandfather  Textor,  and  one  deals 
very  much  at  length  with  an  arti^  friend, 
Dorothea  Stock.  A  learned  American 
professor,  George  Madison  Prie^,  tells 
all  that  travel  and  scholarship  could 
reveal  about  a  sketch  of  Goethe  which 
turned  up  at  Princeton  University  after 
being  loft  for  many  years.  On  the  whole, 
authorship  looks  at  Goethe  and  his  work 
while  scholarship  digs  up  more  and  more 
information  about  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  the  artifts  who  painted  him, 
and  his  connexions. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dr  amen  von  Cle- 
mens  Brentano  und  Ludwig  Achim 
von  Amim.  Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
wic\lungsreihen.  Reihe  Romanti}{.  Leip- 
rig.  Reclam.  1938.  305  pages.  9  and  15 
marks. — Professor  Kluckhohn  has  done 
wisely  in  choosing  as  illuftrative  of  the 
romantic  drama  these  plays  by  two  of  the 
moft  famous  of  the  younger  romantic 
group.  They  bring  out  clearly  the  ftrength 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  romantic 
movement  and  show  why  it  produced 
nothing  of  permanent  value  for  the 
theatre.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  produced  on  the 
professional  ftage.  Die  luftigen  Musi' 
i{anten  proves  tiiat  Brentano  is  a  lyric 
poet  ra^er  than  a  dramatift  and  is  pos' 
sessed  of  an  imagination  which  recog^ 
nizes  no  limits  of  time  or  space.  Its  one 
brief  aX  contains  enough  myfterious 
appearances  and  disappearances,  mis' 
taken  identities  and  sudden  changes  of 
fortune  to  furnish  material  for  several 
plays.  Brentano  conceived  it  as  an  oper' 
etta  and  scattered  through  it  are  many 
charming  lyrics  for  which  his  friend 
E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann  composed  melodies. 
Amim’s  two  loosely  conneXed  dramas, 
Halle  and  Jerusalem,  also  play  “in  a  world 
where  logical  development  is  the  exception 
and  miracle  the  rule.”  He,  too,  conftantly 
breaks  into  poetry  and  his  prose  is  often 


as  poetic  as  his  verse.  The  dialogue  is 
full  of  emotion,  of  noble  sentiment  and 
lofty  ideas,  brought  in  with  little  if  any 
connexion  with  the  aXion,  which  is 
generally  sudden,  violent  and  insufficient¬ 
ly  motivated.  Halle  gives  interefting 
though  perhaps  not  very  realiftic  piXures 
of  the  ftudent  life  of  the  time  (1802). 
It  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
the  enthusiaftic  faith  in  Germany  and 
her  future  which  was  soon  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  Befreiungskriege.  Jerusalem  is  a 
series  of  loosely  conneXed  scenes  showing 
the  main  charaXers  of  Halle  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Holy  Land  and  is  filled  with 
the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  of 
romanticism.  Brief  notes  by  the  editor 
contribute  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
plays.  His  general  introduXion,  printed 
in  Volume  I  of  Reihe  Romantil^,  covers 
this  volume  also. — Marian  P.  Whitney. 
New  Haven. 

•  Hermann  Ch.  Mettin.  Der  politische 
Schiller.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miillcr. 

1937.  66  pages. — An  attempt  to  evaluate 
Schiller  and  his  dramatic  works  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  namely  that  of  polit¬ 
ical  charaXer.  The  author  defines  a 
political  drama  not  as  one  which  merely 
deals  with  political  events,  but  one  in 
which  a  person  in  the  drama  can  aX 
politically  in  political  situations,  “das 
heisft  in  den  Notwendigkeiten  der  volk- 
ischen  Wirklichkeit  ihren  Mann  fteht.” 
With  this  departure  he  analyzes  Schiller’s 
dramas  and  finds  that  they  frill  in  three 
successive  groups  which  refleX  Schiller’s 
political  development:  1)  the  non-political 
dramas  of  revolt:  Rduher,  Fiesltp,  Kabale 
und  Liebe;  2)  the  drama  of  political  Utopia  : 
Don  Carlos:  3)  the  dramas  of  the  political 
thinker:  Wallenftem,  Maria  Stuart,  Jung' 
frau  von  Orleans  (Braut  von  Messina, 
completely  non  -  political,  appears  here 
solely  for  the  sake  of  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment),  Wilhelm  Tell,  Demetrius  (fragment). 
Though  the  author  considers  Schiller  “der 
tragische  Fall  des  grossen  politischen  Dich- 
ters  ohne  Staat,”  in  the  Jungfrau  and  Tell 
he  achieved  the  utmoft  in  political  drama. 
— Robert  H.  Weidman.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

•  Amo  Mulot.  Das  Bauemtum  in  der 
deutschen  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit. 
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Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzler.  1937.  80  pages, 
2.85  marks. — ^The  fir^  part  of  the  fir* 
volume  of  a  projecfted  and  partly  executed 
work,  Die  deutsche  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit. 
Not  a  hi*ory  of  literature  of  the  usual, 
conventional  chronological  and  biograph' 
ical  type.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  ear' 
ne*  endeavor  of  poet'seers  to  interpret 
the  life  of  the  nation  in  specific  phases; 
Volume  I,  the  peasantry,  the  soldier,  the 
worker;  Volume  II,  Voll^  und  Reich;  Voh 
ume  III,  Deutsche  Welt'  und  Gottschau. 
If  the  whole  series  maintains  the  high 
level  of  competent  and  illuminating  writ' 
ing  that  characterizes  this  fir*  part  of  it, 
the  completed  work  will  have  a  signifi' 
cance  for  the  *udent  of  literature,  the 
sociologi*,  and  the  lay  reader  consider' 
ably  above  the  ordinary.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Third  Reich  not  much  of  relative 
significance  has  come  out  of  Germany  in 
the  field  of  imaginative  writing.  The  fadt 
is  that  the  work  of  eame*  souls  whom 
the  present  regime  favors  deals  in  eame* 
fashion,  and  in  many  cases  mo*  compe' 
tently,  with  situations  that  are  inti' 
mately  related  to  specifically  German  socio' 
logical  and  psychological  problems  and 
have  *rong  appeal  only  to  those  whose 
own  experiences  and  de*inies  have  given 
them  a  personal  psychological  background 
for  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
those  problems.  In  a  word,  the  present 
regime  encourages  a  literature  by  Ger' 
mans  specifically  for  Germans  of  the  Reich, 
and  no  other.  For  several  centuries  now 
the  masses  have  been  increasingly  the 
patrons  upon  whom  authors  and  puli' 
lishers  depend  for  their  daily  su*enance. 
The  masses  demand  sensation,  and  the 
“creative  writers,”  whatever  else  their 
purposes  throughout  the  changing  fash' 
ions  of  romanticism,  naturalism,  expres' 
sionism,  et  al.,  have  been  supplying  it 
abundantly,  one  'ism  outbidding  the  pre' 
ceding  in  the  exploitation  of  the  once 
forbidden  and  tabooed.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  eame*  preoccupation  with 
some  of  the  other  positive  and  intrinsic 
human  values  has  so  little  worldwide  ap' 
peal.  And  so  far  as  the  more  serious  and 
discerning  reader  is  concerned  a  generation 
reared  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere 
of  humanitarian  and  cosmopolitan  individ' 


ualism  can  not  be  won  back  in  a  moment 
to  a  passion  for  the  humbler  communal 
obligations,  the  family,  the  village,  the 
city,  and  the  nation.  It  may  possibly  be 
true  that  the  integrity  of  the  whole  is  no 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  integrities  of 
the  parts,  but  we  are  not  necessarily  pas' 
sionately  intere*ed  in  the  thought.  So 
far  as  the  subjedt  matter  of  this  fir*  part 
of  the  projedted  work  is  concerned,  the 
my*icism  of  “Blood  and  Soil”  may  really 
be  the  nonsense  that  some  rather  thought' 
less  folk  consider  it,  but  the  ^cile  judg' 
ments  of  the  thoughtless  prove  nothing, 
not  even  their  sagacity  when  they  happen 
to  be  right.  Being  a  my*icism,  it  eludes  the 
yard*ick  of  the  experimental  psycho!' 
ogi*,  and  the  thought^l  will  have  recourse 
to  the  seer'poet  for  enlightenment  thereon. 
The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  the  creative 
writer  too  may  approach  the  subjedt  with 
a  dogmatic  yard*ick  of  his  own,  to  which 
he  cuts  it  down  and  fits  it.  The  array  of 
truly  eame*  and  meditative  arti*s  that 
Mulot  marshals  and  appraises,  however, 
is  impressive  and  not  to  be  lightly  dis' 
missed  with  snobbish  superciliousness. 
In  spite  of  all  facile  reasoning  to  the  con' 
trary,  those  close*  to  the  soil  are  prob' 
ably,  economically  and  metaphysically, 
close*  to  ultimate  reality  even  thou^ 
they  may  not  be  consciously  aware  of  it. 
This  reality,  after  all,  may  be  more  illu' 
minatingly  arrived  at  through  art  than  by 
any  purely  rational  process.  —  Edward  P. 
Hauch.  Hamilton  College. 

•  Tang  Hsian  Dsu.  Die  RuckJtehr  der 
Seele.  In  deutscher  Sprache  von  Vin' 
zenz  Hundhausen.  Mit  vierzig  Wiedet' 
gaben  chinesischer  Holzschnitte  eines  un* 
bekannten  Mei*ers  der  Mingzeit.  Zurich. 
Rascher.  1937.  Er*er  Band:  Traum  und 
Tod,  187  pages;  Zweiter  Band :  Die  Aufer' 
*<hung,  205  pages;  Dritter  Band:  Im  neu' 
en  Leben,  252  pages. — The  Swiss  translator 
of  this  remarkable  work  is  a  lawyer  whose 
profession  took  him  to  China,  where  he  bc' 
came  so  intere*ed  in  the  treasures  of  Chi' 
nese  classical  literature  that  he  undertook 
to  translate  them  with  the  aid  of  Chinese 
scholars,  several  volumes  having  preceded 
the  present  publication.  I  am  advised  by 
a  well'informed  colleague  that  while  Hund' 
hausen  is  not  a  trained  Sinolog,  his  trans' 
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lations  are  sub&antially  sound;  their  liter' 
ary  charm  and  their  poetic  ment  is  beyond 
que^ion. — This  16th  century  55'iA  drama 
differs  so  widely  from  our  dramatic  patterns 
that  it  requires  a  certain  conscious  re-ad- 
juAment  in  the  occidental  reader.  The 
ftory  itself  embraces  a  Grange  fusion  of 
realism  and  fantasy.  A  young  girl,  Li 
Niang,  meets  in  a  dream  the  candidate 
Liu  Mong  Me  and  falls  so  deeply  in  love 
with  him  that  she  pines  and  dies,  fir^ 
drawing  her  own  portrait  with  a  signify 
icant  verse  appended  to  it.  She  is  buried 
in  the  flower-garden  under  the  plum-tree, 
and  her  portrait  is  placed  near  her  grave 
in  an  ebony  casket.  Three  years  after  her 
death  the  candidate  Liu'  comes  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  becomes  enamored  of  the  discovered 
portrait,  and  the  soul  of  Li  Niang — which 
in  a  very  intere^ing  episode  in  the  Tenth 
Hell  is  permitted  to  return  to  life — comes 
to  him  and  is  united  with  him  in  love, 
but  CMily  as  a  soul.  Seeing  his  real  love  for 
her,  she  reveals  the  truth  to  him,  and  he 
opens  her  grave — a  fearful  crime — and 
reftores  her  to  life,  whereupon  he  marries 
her.  There  follows  a  long  series  of  confu' 
stons,  including  as  one  principal  element 
the  refusal  of  Li  Niang's  father  to  beheve 
that  she  is  alive,  as  a  second  the  winning 
by  Liu  of  the  Fir*  Prize  in  the  essay  con- 
teA.  The  happy  ending,  engineered  by  the 
explicit  command  of  the  Emperor  (not 
seen),  comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  final 
adt,  so  that  suspense  is  maintained  to  the 
laA. — The  form  is  not  less  Grange  to  us 
than  the  subjedt  matter:  prose  and  verse, 
i.e.  moAly  lyrics  of  varying  form,  serious¬ 
ness  and  humor,  fac^  and  fantasy,  all  are 
fused  into  something  like  our  operetta — 
for  the  lyrics  are  sung.  Typical  is  the  prose 
recitation  in  which  each  charadter,  after 
entering  and  singing  one  or  two  introduc¬ 
tory  songs,  gives  an  account  of  himself  and 
the  present  sitiution.  Mo^  delightful  are 
the  interspersed  observations  upon  life  in 
general  and  Chinese  life  in  particular;  I 
liked  this  one  especially:  “Durch  nichts 
verheimlicht  man  sein  Tun  so  gut  Wie 
durch  die  Vorsicht,  dass  man  es  nicht  tut.” 
— Hundhausen  has  performed  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  in  making  some  of  the  treasures  of 
Chinese  literature  accessible  to  the  we^m 
world,  ably  assi^ed  by  the  publisher,  who 
has  given  these  volumes  a  beauty  of  their 


own.  The  Chinese  prints  alone  would  be 
a  precious  gift. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Herman  Roth-Hermann^tadt.  Herz 
der  Heimat.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miil- 

ler.  1937.  72  pages. — The  individual 
poems  of  this  small  anthology  of  German 
lyrics  by  authors  of  Transylvania  differ 
greatly  in  quality  and  type.  The  purpose 
of  the  booklet,  as  ^ted  by  the  author, 
is  a  message  of  love  for  and  faith  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  mother  country  of  “Siebenbiir- 
gen.” — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Rudolf  Ahlers.  Ich  sehe  dich  in  tausend 
Bildcm.  Die  Geschichte  cines  Som¬ 
mers.  Braunschweig.  Georg  WeAermann. 
1938.  218  pages. — The  title  of  this  novel 
is  a  quotation  from  Novalis.  The  heroine  is 
in  the  grip  of  a  “father-daughter  complex.” 
After  the  death  of  her  fether  in  the  world 
war  she  eschews  normal  associations,  lives 
an  ascetic  life  and  contemplates  the  veil. 
In  this  she  is  encouraged  by  her  mother 
and  a  dunh^er  BegUiter,  one  Monsignore 
Vargiani.  But  a  chance  meeting  with  the 
artiA  Michael  Holm  results  in  a  mutual 
attradtion:  Michael  resembles  the  girl’s 
idolized  deceased  father,  and  her  Madonna¬ 
like  face  inspires  him  to  paint  her  portrait. 
After  the  artiA  is  gone,  Angeli^  is  no 
longer  content  with  her  self-imposed  ane¬ 
mic  regimen,  and  finally  spends  some  time 
at  Holm’s  home  on  the  north  coaA.  With 
patient  courtesy  he  helps  guide  her  to  a 
more  normal  outlook.  The  narrative  is  free 
from  objedtionable  amorous  details,  it  is 
in  fadt  not  a  love  ftory  in  the  accepted 
sense,  and  does  not  eventuate  in  marriage, 
but  is  all  in  all  a  lovely  ^ory  told  in  beauti¬ 
ful  language. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Der  Liebesengel. 

Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1937.  439  pages. — 

Many  years  ago,  Edschmid  made  some 
refreshingly  clear  and  undeniably  corred 
remarks  concerning  principles  and  goals 
of  art  and  literature.  But  the  h'tcrary  merits 
of  his  own  works  remain  debatable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  those  theoretical 
observations.  There  is,  in  all  his  boob, 
a  peculiar  Edschmidian  quality,  which 
reveab  itself  to  an  embarrassing  degree  in 
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mi^akable  term)  as:  provincial  snobism. 
It  is  this  persiAent  attempt  to  exhibit 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  hi^ory 
and  geography,  of  horticulture,  agriculture, 
architedture,  this  wish  to  appear  as  a  uni' 
versal  genius,  an  international  grand'sei' 
gneur,  connaisseur  of  wine,  women,  horses, 
and  automobiles — which  spoils  the  un- 
queAionable  beauty  of  Der  Liebesengel. 
This  sad  and  melancholic  (not  exadtly 
“passionate”)  love  Aory  of  an  elderly  man 
and  a  young  woman,  told  with  great 
ma^ery  of  language,  before  an  enchanting 
and  colorful  Italian  background,  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  charm  by  continuous  inter' 
polations  of  Italian,  Latin,  and  English 
phrases  and  quotations,  by  schoolma^erly 
prescriptions  for  all  kinds  of  manual  labor, 
and  showy  exhibition  of  intimate  familiar' 
ity  with  the  luxuries  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  scene  in  this  novel  where  a  professor 
and  Dante  specially  plows  his  held  with 
his  right  hand  while  he  holds  a  volume 
of  Pushkin  in  his  left  and  meditates 
problems  in  the  translation  of  poetry.  This 
scene  symbolically  charaderires  the  whole 
book.— Otto  Koischwitz.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Gu^v  von  Fe^enberg.Das  ftille  Tal. 

Der  Weg  einer  Seek.  Berlin.  Zsolnay. 
1937.  249  pages. — A  very  simple  idea  un' 
derlies  this  rather  uncommon  ^tory:  a  man 
named  Michael,  recovering  from  a  serious 
illness,  is  advised  to  seek  new  health  in 
“das  Stille  Tal.”  His  infirmity,  it  appears, 
is  as  much  mental  as  physical,  and  his 
“treatment,”  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lies  in 
both  planes.  There  is  not  a  little  myAifica' 
tion  in  the  book,  not  a  little  eccentricity 
in  the  characters  who  are  gradually  pre' 
sented  to  us,  and  mo^  of  whom  are  ulti' 
mately  brought  into  fairly  close  and  natural 
relationship  with  each  other;  but  the  chief 
emphasis  reAs  upon  Michael’s  re^oration 
to  full  ^rength  and  health,  so  that  he  can 
return  to  his  normal  life,  and  in  his  cure 
we  become  aware  of  the  healing  powers 
which  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  man  ccmi' 
mand.  A  sort  of  veiled  preachment,  if  you 
will,  but  unobtrusively  done  and  thus  all 
the  more  effective. — Bayard  Si-  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 


4.80  and  5.80  marks. — This  novel  by  a 
popular  Gierman  author  ^arts  more  inter' 
e^ingly  than  it  continues.  It  is  definitely 
“Unterhaltungsliteratur,”  and  lacks  the 
power  of  summed  effort.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  fashionable  hotel  at  Baden'Baden, 
in  a  more  mode^  Kurhaus,  and  in  the 
adjoining  countryside.  An  effort  is  made 
to  contra^  the  frivolous  and  artificial  life 
of  international  hotels  and  watering  places, 
and  the  more  permanent,  indigenous,  and 
serious  charac^r  of  Black  Fore^  peasant 
natures.  Again^  such  a  background, 
studded  with  charming  piAures  of  the 
landscape,  the  emotional  confliA  of  two 
broken  marriages  is  presented.  Finally 
every  Jack  gets  his  Jill,  a  third  marriage 
is  added  for  good  measure  and  all  difficulties 
are  resolved.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  char' 
aCters  really  come  to  life.  All  in  all  it  is 
obviously  light  summer  reading  for  vaca' 
tions  at  the  seashore  or  a  spa,  where  the 
incidents  perhaps  take  on  greater  reality. — 
Walter  A.  Reichart.  University  of  Michi' 
gan. 

•  Carl  Haensel.  Der  Ban}{herr  und  die 
Cenien  der  Liebe.  Roman.  Berlin.  S. 
Fischer.  1938.  514  pages. — Der  Bankherr 
is  Jakob  (jJontard  (i764'l834),  scion  of  a 
French  Huguenot  family  which  emigrated 
from  France,  as  the  author  says,  after  the 
EdiA  of  Nantes  (after  its  revocation, 
probably),  and  became  wealthy  and  influ' 
ential  in  Frankfort.  Die  Genien  der  Liebe 
are  KlopAock,  who  was  incidentally  rc' 
sponsible  for  bringing  together  Gontard 
and  Susette  BorkenAein,  and  Holderling, 
whose  love  affair  with  Susette  while  Haus' 
khrer  of  her  children  was  so  devaAating  in 
its  effeA.  To  this  reviewer  the  apparently 
authentic  local  color  from  about  1785  to 
1802  conAitutes  the  moA  fascinating  fea' 
ture  of  the  novel.  The  subAantial  Gontard 
family  were  rather  contemptuous  of  liter' 
ati  and  liberal  ideas.  Susette's  sympathy 
with  the  French  revolution  caused  the  firA 
rift  between  her  and  her  husband.  Jakob 
Gontard  disposes  of  a  certain  local  upAart 
with  these  words:  “No  ja,  es  is  en  ko' 
mischer  Kauz,  Goethes  Wolfgang.  Ich  mach 
mer  net  viel  aus  em.”  On  the  appearance 
of  Hauskhrer  Holdcrlin’s  Hyperion,  for  the 
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Diotina  of  which  Susette  was  the  protO'  •  Gert  von  Klass.  Das  alte  Haus.  Bep 


type,  grandmother  Gontard  dismisses  the 
matter  with  the  withering  comment: 
“Euer  Personal  scheint  ja  viel  iiwerflussig 
Zcit  tu  hawwe.”  “Professor  Schiller”  at' 
tends  a  premiere  of  Don  Carlos  in  person. 
Other  celebrities  flit  through  the  pages. 
When  the  liftiger  Umbau  of  the  Goethe 
house  is  mentioned,  it  appears  that  one 
advantage  of  the  projedting  Tories  was  the 
fadt  that  Unrat^lofyfe  could  be  emptied  into 
the  Areet  with  less  annoyance  to  pedes' 
trians.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
viewpoint. — The  book  is  somewhat  too 
long  and  the  vocabulary  extensive,  includ' 
ing  both  Frankfort  and  Hamburg  localisms. 
A  genealogy  of  the  Gontard  family  is  a 
helpful  feature. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  David- 
son  College. 

•  Lily  HohenAein.  Manfred.  Bin  Strei' 
ter  furs  Reich.  Berlin.  Universitas. 
1937. 484  pages.  7-50  and  8.75  marks. — Lily 
HohenAein,  known  through  her  book  Else 
Bandeloh.  Der  Weg  einer  Frau,  has  chosen 
the  laA  Hohen^ufens  as  the  subjedt  of  her 
second  novel.  She  describes  the  reign  of 
the  three  successive  rulers:  Frederick  II, 
Cemrad,  and  Manfred.  Frederick  II  organ¬ 
izes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  his  two 
sons,  Conrad  and  Manfred,  zealously  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  for  the  empire.  Manfred, 
however,  is  finally  forced  to  give  way 
before  a  French  army,  led  by  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  has  the  support  of  the  pope. 
Manfred,  the  young  leader  and  hero,  has 
qualifications  that  should  appeal  to  na- 
tional-sociali^ic  Germany,  especially  in  so 
frr  as  many  of  the  problems  that  he  faced 
and  the  decisions  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  were  the  same  as  those  of  present-day 
Germany,  namely:  church  and  ftatc,  home 
and  nation,  faith  in  German  charadter  and 
intelleA,  and  opposition  to  intelledtual 
possessions  alien  to  the  German  mind. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  feeling  of 
futihty  in  the  efforts  of  the  rulers,  and  in 
those  of  Manfred  in  particular,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  difficulties,  but  there  is, 
in  the  end,  also  a  feeling  that  an  empire 
which  carries  on  so  valiant  a  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  its  exigence  muA,  sooner  or  later, 
rise  again.-^-Samuel  Schroeder.  We^m 
Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


lin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1937.  484 
pages.  5.50  and  6.50  marks. — This  is  the 
mo^  attractive  work  of  German  fiction  the 
present  reader  has  encountered  for  some 
time,  one  that  rates  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  than  available  space  permits.  The 
pre-war  period  *ory  evolves  in  and  around 
an  ari^ocratic  old  house,  cradle  of  a  family 
of  Prussian  army  officers  and  civil  servants, 
whose  qualities  and  foibles  are  pictured 
with  out^nding  fairness  and  humor. 
Paradoxically  enough,  this  class  of  society 
was  quite  ignorant  of  and  unintere^d  in 
politics.  Tradition  was  the  tyrant  that 
molded  its  members  into  the  narrow 
groove  which  harshly  expelled  those  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  monotonous 
pattern.  The  women  in  the  novel,  from 
the  purse-^ring-holding  matriarch  down 
to  a  bevy  of  aunts  and  granddaughters, 
con^itute  by  far  its  mo^  colorful  element, 
displaying  personalities  either  sublime 
or  grotesque,  but  at  any  rate  unhampered 
by  the  repressions  of  their  upbringing. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Walter  Kramer.  Die  Heiligen  ?{dchte. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-An^lt. 
283  pages.  4.50  marks. — Seven  veterans 
of  the  World  War  meet  by  arrangement 
in  a  mountain  hut  for  a  week  of  skiing, 
and  on  each  of  the  holy  nights  between 
Chri^mas  and  New  Year  one  of  them 
relates  the  ^ory  of  a  fallen  war  comrade. — 
Helmut  von  Stein,  weary  of  life,  has  come 
into  the  mountains  to  fling  himself  into 
Eternity  among  the  unfamiliar  peaks  and 
abysses.  Frozen  and  unconscious,  he  is 
rescued  by  the  seven  men  from  the  hut, 
and  shares  their  week  of  Holy  Nights  and 
their  narratives  of  seven  fallen  soldiers. 

A  new  philosophy,  a  new  religion,  is 
bom  in  him,  the  ambition  to  lead  a  soldier¬ 
ly  life.  “Let  us  look  up  to  those  who  knew 
how  to  die,  and  we  shall  know  how  to 
live.”  This  is  the  theme  of  Kramer's  book. 
He  wTites  with  real  literary  ^yle,  and  in 
a  poetic  vein  that  ill  consorts  with  his 
subject  matter.  The  glorification  of  the 
soldier’s  life,  the  changing  of  Schiller’s  oft- 
repeated  words:  “Man  is  only  completely 
Man  when  he  plays”  into  “Man  is  only 
completely  Man  when  he  is  a  soldier,”  is 
an  idea  as  alien  to  our  democratic  asped  of 
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Life  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this  age. — 
Mrs.  Lucile  B.  Goodman.  White  Plains. 
New  York. 

•  Hans  Kvinkel.  Schicl^sal  und  Licbe  des 
?{il{las  von  Cues.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1936.  436  pages.  4.50  marks. — Smce  1880 
when  Falckenberg  published  his  Grund' 
zuge  der  Philosophic  des  ?{il{plaus  Cusanus 
comparatively  few  notable  works  dealing 
with  the  personality,  the  ecclesiaAical 
adivities,  or  with  the  thought  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  De  doCta  ignoran' 
tia  have  appeared  in  Germany.  To  this 
exclusive  group  mu^  now  be  added  this 
hi^orical  novel  by  Hans  Kiinkel,  hitherto 
known  chiefly  for  his  philosophical  writ' 
ings  and  for  his  extended  narrative,  Anrw 
Leun. 

Kiinkel  has  recounted  here  with  imagina¬ 
tive  insight  and  with  sympathetic  and  keen 
psychological  penetration  the  fascinating 
ftory  of  the  career  of  the  humble  fisher 
boy  who  was  bom  at  Cues  on  the  Mosel 
in  1401,  who  became  Cardinal  in  his  fif¬ 
tieth  year,  and  who  some  twenty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  at¬ 
tempted  valiantly  but  unsuccessfully  to 
reform  the  Church  in  Germany.  There  is 
compelling  cumulative  power  in  the 
author’s  narrative  of  Nicholas’  obscure 
youth,  his  early  ambitions  and  passion  for 
*udy,  his  ardent  scholarship  which  enabled 
him  to  discover  lo^  classical  manuscripts, 
his  extensive  travels,  military  ventures 
and  ecclesia^ical  negotiations,  his  bitter 
quarrel  with  and  Grange  love  for  Verena, 
doughty  abbess  of  a  Benedidtine  convent, 
his  relentless  rise  to  power  and  honors, 
and  his  eventual  spiritual  and  physical 
collapse — a  colorful  and  deeply  significant 
drama  pitched  amid  the  polychromatic 
religious  dissensions  and  political  turmoil 
of  the  waning  Middle  Ages.  Kiinkel  has 
been  adroit  in  his  adumbration  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  Nicholas’  thought 
^ose  ^rudture  and  diredtion,  particularly 
as  revealed  in  the  De  deo  abscondito,  served 
to  a  degree  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
medieval  theology  and  Renaissance  philos¬ 
ophy.  Impressive,  too,  is  his  description 
of  the  great  Council  of  Basel,  cemvened  in 
1431  in  the  high  hope  of  achieving  church 
unity  and  terminating  after  eighteen  years 
of  intrigue  and  interminable  wrangling  in 


discord  and  in  the  defeat  and  discomfiture 
of  Nicholas. — Henry  Brennec\e.  New  York 
University. 

•  Martin  Lopelmann.  Der  goldene  Teu- 
fel.  Berlin.  Universitas-Verlag.  1938. 

140  pages.  2.85  marks. — Herr  Martin 
Lopelmann,  poet  and  critic,  known  as 
translator  of  Fran9ois  Villon  and  author 
of  a  critical  ^udy  on  Diderot,  presents  in 
this  book  a  series  of  independent  sketches 
— miniatures  and  silhouettes — of  modem 
life,  in  which  the  Demon  of  Gold — der 
goldene  Teufel — appears  as  the  power  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.  As  in  Hauff’s 
Memoiren  des  Satans  the  human  heart  is 
shown  in  the  tentacles  of  the  Tempter. 
Man  is  seen  as  dangling  from  the  golden 
thread  of  Mammon,  the  moA  dangerous 
of  the  demons  of  hell.  The  Devil’s  adtivity 
is  described  in  the  half-obscurity  of  the 
opium-den  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gambling  casino,  in  the  hovel  and  in  the 
luxurious  hotel.  All  men,  from  prince  to 
pauper,  do  the  bidding  of  the  “Golden 
Devil.’’ 

The  limpid  and  lucid  prose  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  many  a  gay  and  many  a  sad 
song;  and  the  reader  will  laugh  and  he  will 
weep  over  the  Cupidity  and  cupidity  of 
his  fellow-men.  This  intermingling  of  prose 
and  verse  lends  a  medieval  flavor  to  a  book 
which  is  a  prized  addition  to  modem  sym- 
boli^ic  literature. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  ^ill  further  in¬ 
creased  by  eight  drawings  and  wood- 
carvings  from  the  old  Flemish  and  German 
ma^rs. — Maximilien  Rudwin.  New  York 
City. 

•  Joseph  Georg  Oberkofler.  Das  Stier' 
horn.  Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs.  1938. 

374  pages. — The  Aory  of  a  Tyrolean  peas¬ 
ant  dyna^y,  proud  and  ^raight  and  hand¬ 
some,  whose  members  express  themselves 
hke  academicians  but  are  Aill  imbued  with 
the  super^itions  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Holmer  Wessen  tribe  rule  supreme  over 
the  hills  and  lands  of  the  va^  Am^in 
form,  ^em  but  ju^  to  those  who  oppose 
them,  hard  to  themselves,  ever  conscious 
of  their  power  and  ^rength  as  symbolized 
by  their  fiimily  cre^:  a  bull’s  horn.  To 
anyone  but  a  native  of  those  parts,  the 
language  of  the  book  is  bound  to  appear 
singularly  involved  at  fir^,  but  this  im- 
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pression  subsides  with  the  gripping  dc' 
vclopmcnt  of  the  Aory  and  gradual  under' 
landing  of  the  mentality  of  its  protag' 
oni^. — Gertruiine  A.  Donogh.  Washing' 
ton,  D.  C. 

•  Josef  F.  Perkonig.  Lofmdt  Insel  der 

Seligen.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1938.  266  pages.  5.50  marks. — The  Carin' 
thian  noveliA  Perkonig  has  appeared  in  our 
pages  before  (X,  334;  XI,  224).  Among  his 
favorite  settings  for  his  fidion  is  the  Dalma' 
tian  coad,  a  piduresque  and  exotic  locality 
which  also  forms  the  background  of  this 
dory.  Briefly  it  is  a  tale  of  a  primitive, 
passionate  people  along  the  Adriatic, 
dominated  by  the  sea  and  the  many  dories 
and  legends  of  hidden  treasures  and  heroic 
adventures.  The  entrancing  beauty  of  the 
South,  the  heritage  of  legend  and  song, 
and  the  primitive  emotions  of  an  ancient 
race  are  carefully  delineated.  To  this  island 
comes  Count  Ulrich,  scion  of  a  venerable 
house,  after  looking  in  vain  for  a  bride  in 
Ragusa.  He  falls  completely  under  the  spell 
of  this  myderious  island,  and  finds  the  hap' 
piness  for  which  he  had  searched  in  vain. 
— Walter  A.  Reichart.  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Edzard  Schaper.  Das  Lied  der  Vdter. 

Erzahlung.  Leipzig.  Insel'Biichcrei. 

Nr.  514.  78  pages. — K.  H.  Waggerl.  Ka^ 
lendergeschichten.  Leipzig.  InseLBucherei 
Nr.  522.  71  pages. — Two  attractive  little 
volumes  bound  in  boards.  Schaper’s  dory 
(not  verse)  is  an  odd  mixture  of  Chridian 
and  heathen  mydicism.  A  father  who  has 
lod  a  son  in  the  world  war  enters  a  monas' 
tery  in  the  Baltic  region.  In  due  time  he 
discovers  his  supposedly  lod  son,  a  peat 
digger,  who  as  a  result  of  a  head  wound 
is  suffering  from  partial  amnesia.  But  he 
has  not  lod  his  skill  with  das  Kannel,  an 
ancient  type  of  harp  on  which  he  plays 
airs  of  pre<^hridian  origin.  The  discovery 
of  his  son  didurbs  the  peaceful  mental 
attitude  of  the  father,  while  the  unfortu' 
nate  sale  ofthe  Kannel  deprives  the  son’s  life 
of  meaning.  An  excess  of  the  contempla' 
tive,  the  subjedive,  makes  much  of  the 
book  dull  reading  for  the  Anglo'Saxon 
type  of  mind. 

Waggerl’s  six  Kalendergeschichten  are 
the  type  of  fairy  talc  for  grown'ups  which 
enjoys  such  a  vogue  in  Germany.  Three 


are  Legenden  taken  from  the  author's  novel, 
Schweres  Blut.  Legende  vom  vergrabenen 
Herzen  is  drangely  reminiscent  of  Hauff’s 
Das  Xalte  Herz.  All  are  excellent  rcprc' 
sentatives  of  the  genre  to  which  they 
belong.  The  printing  is  the  attractive 
PoSt'Prak;tur.—Cjuy  R.  Votales.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Tarjei  Vesaas.  Fine  Frau  ruft  heim. 
(Trsl.  from  Norwegian  by  Oskar 

Weitzmann.)  Berlin.  Universitas.  1937. 
350  pages.  5.20  and  6  marks. — A  sequel  to 
Das  Grosse  Spiel.  “The  great  Game”  is 
the  game  of  life.  This  “Spiel”  consids  in 
fighting  bravely  and  unto  the  end  the 
bitter'sweet  battle  of  living.  “One  genc' 
ration  cometh,  another  generation  goeth,” 
but  the  race  goes  on.  The  author  is  an 
artid  whose  insight  and  narration  are 
worthy  of  highed  approbation.  Real 
writing,  like  this,  is  the  duff  that  endures, 
and  compared  with  it  the  success'Opti' 
mism  of  America  is  pitiful.  However,  since 
we  are  maturing  in  dress  and  drain,  our 
literary  tade  is  improving  and  work  like 
this  writer’s  has  counterpart  among  us.  as 
in  Roelvaag,  the  Norwegian 'American. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  of  this  type 
of  literature. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKecs' 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Heinrich  Zillich.  Attilas  Ende.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1938. 105  pages. 

2.40  marks. — From  Zillich,  Siebenbiirgen 
German  of  Roumania,  winner  in  1937  of  a 
government  literature  prize,  we  exped  a 
tale  of  folk'life  among  German  minorities 
or  of  war  heroism.  Attilas  Ende,  revision 
of  a  short  dory  already  published,  treats, 
however,  a  third  subjed  frequent  in  Get' 
many  today,  the  prc'hidory  of  Germanic 
trib^.  Attila,  the  Hun,  does  not  figure 
here  in  his  r81e  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  but 
rather  in  later  life  with  the  march  on 
Rome  and  his  mythical  death  in  a  pool  of 
blood  on  his  wedding  night.  This  is  not 
the  version  in  which  the  bride  Ildiko,  a 
Burgundian,  avenges  her  people  by  dabbing 
Attila.  Indead,  a  hemorrhage  from  lud  for 
power  dedroys  Attib  before  the  culmina' 
tion  of  passionate  conqued,  jud  as  a  hcco' 
orrhage  had  touched  him  when  military 
conqued  failed  before  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  Power  is  the  theme  and  Attila’s 
fird  doubts  of  his  power,  faced  with 
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Chri^ianity.  Two  sides  of  the  case  are 
shown  with  a  solemn  matter'of-fadtness 
which  undoubtedly  approaches  compelling 
tragedy. — Marjorie  F.  Lawson.  Oberlin 
College. 

AAA 

“The  ^atutes  by  which  the  University 
of  Travancore  was  founded  in  that  ‘model’ 
of  Native^ruled  ^ates  of  India,  specify  that 
‘It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  University 
to  impose  any  te^  relating  to  pohtical 
views,  or  religion.  .  .  to  entitle  a  person  to 
be  admitted  thereto  as  a  teacher  or  Au- 
dent'.” — From  World  in  Brief,  New  York 
City. 

“Russia’s  apologia  are  never  tired  of 
telling  us  about  the  wide  di^ribution  of 
books  in  that  country,  the  tremendous 
decrease  in  illiteracy,  the  special  considera- 
tion  accorded  to  writers,  arti^s  and  scien- 
ti^s.  By  omitting  to  describe  the  kind  of 
literature,  art  and  science  that  are  encour' 
aged,  they  conceal  the  fadt  that  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not  honor  creative  arti^ 
and  scienti^  as  such,  does  not,  in  ^dt, 
allow  them  to  exiA.  It  treats  them  accord' 
ing  to  their  usefulness  as  propagandi^s  for 
the  various  myths  currently  being  imposed 
upon  the  masses.  .  .  What  the  civilized 
world  has  regarded  as  a  means,  Marxism 
proposes  as  an  end  in  itself.  .  .  Material 
things  have  both  aided  and  impeded  human 
development,  but  they  have  never  been 
the  sole  reason  for  exigence,  except  to 
people  barely  di^inguishable  from  ani' 
mals.  .  .” — Eme^  Boyd,  in  Foreign  A/' 
fairs. 

Marvelously  appropriate  to  the  recent 
trend  of  events  in  Central  Europe  is  Ma' 
hatma  Gandhi’s  remark  that  “A  non-vio' 
lent  person  relies  upon  his  own  ^rength 
and  refuses  to  trade  upon  his  opponents’ 
weakness.” 

“Rather  than  submit  to  Japanese  didta' 
tion,  mo^  Chinese  dailies  have  shut  up 
shop  in  Shanghai  and  moved  elsewhere. 
The  Ta  Kung  Pao,  the  foremen  daily  in 
China,  is  now  appearing  from  Hankow  and 
Chungking.  .  .  The  Shen  Pao,  the  paper 
with  the  bigger  circulation  in  China.  .  . 
is  now  e^blished  at  Hong  Kong.” — T'ien 
Hsia  Monthly,  Shanghai. 

“Both  Verdi  and  Shakespeare  possessed 
to  a  supreme  degree  the  ability  to  express 


their  essential  humanity  in  terms  of  the 
theater,  and  it  is  a  significant  refledion  on 
Verdi’s  own  charadter  and  genius  that  the 
simple,  shrewd  peasant  of  Sant’  Agata 
should  have  felt  so  drawn  to  the  burgher 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  recognized  in 
him  ‘il  gran  maedro  del  cuore  umano.’ 
Three  of  his  operas  are  based  on  Shake¬ 
spearian  librettos:  Macbeth  (1877),  Otello 
(1887),  and  Falftaff  (1893);  and  it  is  known 
that  from  1851  onwards  he  spent  much 
time  working  on  an  operatic  version  of 
King  Lear.  .  .  From  a  dray  sheet  in  his 
Copialettere  we  know  that  at  one  time  he 
had  also  contemplated  writing  an  Amleto 
and  a  TempeSta.  .  — -Eric  Walter  White, 
in  Life  and  Letters  Today  (London). 

“It  would  indeed  prove  a  calamity  for 
Germany  if,  with  the  passing  of  Audria, 
there  be  lod  that  persuasive  adversary  of 
German  culture  for  which  neither  effi¬ 
ciency  nor  force  can  ever  prove  a  subdi- 
tute.” — German  Life  and  Letters,  Oxford, 
England. 

“According  to  Mobius,  of  the  11,000  au¬ 
thors  grouped  in  the  Reichs}tjiltur}{ammer, 
half  are  engaged  in  civil  occupations  and 
of  the  remainder  not  more  than  500  are 
edimated  to  have  a  genuine  literary  voca¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Eckhart  von  Naso  recently  ob¬ 
served  that  of  the  20,000  manuscripts 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands  during 
his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Dramaturg  at  the 
Berlin  State  Theater,  perhaps  five  had 
shown  genuine  talent.  The  public,  writes 
Rene  Konig,  complains  of  over-produdtion 
and  the  writers  of  excessive  competition. 
The  extraordinary  assertion  was  recently 
made  that  a  quarter  of  Germany’s  Unter' 
haltungsliteratur  in  1936  came  from  England 
and  America.” — C.  P.  Magill,  in  German 
Life  and  Letters,  Oxford,  England. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  open 
air  theatres  in  Germany,  and  their  audiences 
in  1936  totalled  one  and  a  half  million. 

“The  mod  terrible  thing  about  truth  is 
that  it  can  be  nourished  on  lies.” — Rudolf 
G.  Binding. 

“The  less  dry  a  heart  is,  the  more  easily 
it  catches  fire.” — Maurice  Donnay. 

“.  .  .in  Paris,  Hemingway  submitted 
much  of  his  apprentice  work  in  fidtion  to 
Pound.  It  came  back  blue-penciled,  mod  of 
the  adjedtives  gone.” — Dclmorc  Schwartz, 
in  Poetry. 
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(For  other  hoo\s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head'Liners") 


•  Initrucciones  para  el  servicio  de  peque' 
nas  bibliotecas.  Valencia.  Mini^rio 
de  InArucci6n  Publica.  Direcci6n  General 
de  Bellas  Artes.  Secci6n  de  Bibliotecas. 
1937. 52  pages,  illu^rated. — This  excellent 
manual  fills  a  gap  which  has  been  felt  for 
a  long  time  in  the  library  service  of  Spain. 
It  deals  principally  with  pubbc  and  munic' 
ipal  libraries  and  with  rural  librarians. 
It  is  to  them  that  the  “Pr61ogo”  is  ad' 
dressed.  “These  inAruAions  are  intended 
especially  to  aid  librarians  of  h'ttle  expe' 
rience  and  who  are  in  charge  of  small  new 
libraries.  It  is  a  fedt  that  the  success  of  a 
library  depends  very  largely  on  its  libra' 
rian;  and  this  is  even  truer  when  the 
hBrary’s  hi^ory  and  traditions  cover  only 
a  short  space.”  These  words  contain  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  public  library; 
and  these  Initrucciones,  in^ead  of  being 
a  series  of  dry,  repellent  rules,  as  such 
manuals  once  were,  arc  so  made  up  of 
counsel  and  in^rudtion  as  to  con&itute  a 
work  of  real  devotion,  altrui^ic  and  cub 
tural,  a  valuable  service  to  the  genuine 
Spanish  people,  who  are  eager  to  acquire 
culture.  Juan  Vic^s  set  as  the  subtitle 
to  his  admirable  work  L'Espagne  Vivanu 
the  lapidary  phrase:  “Un  people  a  la  con' 
quete  de  la  culture.”  We  can  no  doubt  as' 
sume  that  these  In^rucciones  did  not  come 
into  being  without  the  assi^ance  of  Sr. 
VicCTs,  inspeeftor  of  the  municipal  and 
rural  hbrarics,  which  were  admini^ered 
by  the  pedagogical  Missions  founded  by 
the  fir  A  officials  of  the  Spanish  Repubh'c. 
Or  of  Sra.  Teresa  Andres,  of  the  SeAion 
of  Libraries  of  the  MiniAry  of  Public 
In&ru(±ion,  now  in  Barcelona. 

“The  Ubrarian  of  a  library  which  has 
juA  been  e^blished,”  the  Prologo  con' 
tinues,  “muA  do  a  very  personal  piece  of 
work;  he  muA  put  his  soul  into  it.” — 
“The  librarian,  if  he  is  to  put  enthusiasm 
into  his  task,  muA  believe  in  two  things: 
in  the  spiritual  capacity  for  improvement 
of  the  population  he  serves,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  own  bbors  for  the  accom' 


plishment  of  this  improvement.”  This  is 
the  lofty  spirit  which  has  guided  the  pulv 
lication  of  these  InStnicciones. 

All  the  details  are  treated  with  skill  and 
loving  care.  The  location,  the  furniture,  the 
lighting,  the  decoration,  the  technique  of 
handling  books,  accessioning,  classification, 
cataloguing;  service  of  the  patrons  and 
^tbtical  service;  procedure  in  loaning  to 
the  public  and  to  other  libraries;  adver- 
rising  and  library  extension,  and  the  prolv 
lems  of  admini^ration.  Simple  and  clear 
illu^rations  make  it  easier  to  underhand 
the  rules.  A  short  exposition  of  the  decimal 
sy^m  of  bibliographical  classification 
presents  its  advantages,  and  it  is  this 
system  that  is  recommended,  with  the  use 
of  only  one  to  three  ciphers.  This  bode 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  libraries. — Hontero  Seris.  New 
York  City. 

•  Antonio  Serrano.  La  etnografta  anti' 
gua  de  Santiago  del  Eitero  y  la  llamada 
CivilizaciSn  ChacO'Santiaguefia.  Parani 
(Argentina).  Pedrassi.  1938.  168  pages. — 
Professor  Serrano  has  specialized  in  the 
fascinating  ^dy  of  the  primitive  inhabb 
tants  of  the  Argentine.  This  is,  however, 
the  fir^  work  which  the  di^inguished 
director  of  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Entre  Rios  has  published.  He  says  in  his 
preliminary  ^tement:  “E^  es  un  libro 
de  inveAigacion  hbt6rica,  de  critica  y  de 
dodtrina.  De  seria  inve^igacion  y  de  nobles 
propositos  cientificos.  Lo  he  escrito  como 
arqueologo,  pero  sobre  todo  como  argen' 
tino,  para  defensa  del  bien  adquirido  pres' 
tigio  de  la  arqueologia  argentina,  que  hoy 
el  charlatanismo  cientifico  pretende  ob 
scurecer.” — It  is  a  work  of  special  intere* 
for  everyone  who  is  intere^d  in  the  old 
civilizations  of  South  America.  It  is  illus' 
trated  with  marvelous  reproductions  of  the 
pottery  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  del 
Eftero. — Gaftdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Lie.  Bias  Urrea  (Luis  Cabrera).  Veinu 
anos  despues.  Mexico.  Botas.  1938. 
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3rd  edition.  413  pages.  3  pesos. — Although  author’s  philippic  again^  Pierola.  His  Ian* 


the  la^  communication  in  this  important 
colleAion  of  letters  and  essays  is  dated 
January  I8, 1937,  already  Mexican  readers 
have  demanded  a  third  edition,  thereby 
proving  the  wide  opposition  to  communism 
Aill  exiting  in  Mexico. 

In  the  Balance  of  the  Revolution  (Part 
I)  Cabrera  discusses  the  six  “isms”  causing 
the  Revolution,  that  is,  Caciquismo,  Peo' 
nismo,  Fabriquismo,  Hacendismo,  Cienti' 
fiquismo,  and  Extranjcrismo.  He  especially 
Judies  the  pa^  and  present  “ejido”  plan, 
the  nationalisation  of  natural  resources, 
the  political  control  of  education,  the  com' 
munication  and  irrigation  problems,  and 
the  que^ions  of  race  and  language  unifica' 
tion. 

Generally  fair  and  keen  minded,  Cabrera 
suffers  from  unfortunate  narrowness  in 
regard  to  the  United  States,  whose  “im- 
perialism”  he  detects  even  in  touri^  trade, 
movies,  advertisements.  He  advocates 
economic  self'sufficiency,  fo^ering  of  home 
indu^ry,  money  ^bilization  and  no  inter- 
national  compromises. 

Part  II  discloses  the  hidden  control  of 
“callismo”  until  Cardenas’  clever  and  cou¬ 
rageous  e^ablishment  of  independent  rule. 
It  gives  intere^ing  insight  into  political 
campaigning.  Again  Cabrera  warns  of  an 
economic  conquer  by  the  United  States 
unless  Mexico  practices  true  patriotism. 

Part  III,  Las  dos  revoluciones  (la  de 
entonces  y  la  de  hoy)  raises  the  book  above 
the  level  of  polemics  and  self-defense  to 
that  of  Araight  political  philosophy  bearing 
universal  significance.  Cabrera,  a  true 
“revolucionario,”  champions  the  ideals 
of  genuine  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  equal  rights  for  all  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  proletariat,  the  aboh- 
tion  of  individualism,  and  the  enslavement 
to  a  sy^em. 

A  book  of  sub^ance,  forcibly  and  pleas¬ 
antly  presented. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New 
Mexico  State  College. 

•  Manuel  G.  Prada.  Piguras  y  figurones. 

Paris.  Bellenand.  1938. — A  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  government  by  caciques  in  contraA 
with  con^itutional  procedure.  In  Gonzi- 
Icz  Prada  bossism  finds  one  of  its  moA 
terse  and  cau^ic  critics.  Nowhere  will  one 
find  invedtive  more  poignant  than  this 


guage  is  pure  and  simple,  flowing  and 
musical  as  a  current  on  a  gentle  slope. — 
This  series  of  articles  is  accompaniol  by 
an  introduction  by  R.  Blanco-Fombona 
which  is  a  good  analysis  of  Peruvian  na¬ 
tional  charaAeri^ics. — J.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Victoria  Ocampo.  Supremacia  del 
alma  y  de  la  sangre.  Buenos  Aires. 

Sur.  1935.  58  pages.  $2  m.-n. — An  address 
delivered  by  the  author  in  Florence  and 
Venice,  Italy,  in  1934,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Inter-University  InAitute  for 
Fascia  Culture.  Fir*,  an  interpretation  of 
culture  as  effeded  between  Europe  and 
South  America.  That  despite  the  European 
supremacy  in  materials  the  South  Amer¬ 
icans  are  didinCtively  creators  and  that 
the  foreign  spirit  is  decreasing.  Second,  a 
tribute  to  Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  whose  soul 
was  attuned  to  the  marvel  of  the  pampas, 
a  logical  continuation.  He  was  Argen¬ 
tina,  as  Dante  is  Italy  but  does  not  belong 
to  Italy  alone. — John  P.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Le6n  de  Vivero.  Avance  del  imperia' 
lismo  fascia  en  el  Peru.  Mexico. 

Coleccidn  Trinchera  Aprida.  1938.  42 
pages. — A  driking  datement  by  a  Peru¬ 
vian  political  refugee  of  the  extent  to  which 
Italiaui,  German,  and  Japanese  Fascism  have 
penetrated  the  whole  druCture  of  Peruvian 
national  life.  Italian  power  in  banking  and 
indudrial  circles,  its  propaganda  in  press 
and  education,  and  its  domination  in  mili¬ 
tary  aviation,  are  presented  through  theory 
and  figures.  Germany’s  contribution  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  Japan’s  part 
in  the  supplying  of  military  uniforms  are 
pointed  out.  Againd  this  Trojan  Horse  of 
Fascism  and  the  exploitation  by  Yankee 
Imperialism,  Doctor  Fernando  Le6n  de 
Vivero  declares  that  his  country’s  only 
hope  lies  in  following  the  teachings  of 
Haya  de  la  Torre.— W.  K.  J. 

•  Abel  Alarcon.  Era  una  vez  (Hiitoria 
novelada  de  la  Villa  Imperial  de 

Potost).  La  Paz.  Crespi  Hermanos.  1935. 
419  pages. — Teaching  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  perhaps  homesick  for 
his  native  Bolivia,  Professor  Alarcon  wrote 
the  sort  of  volume  Ricardo  Palma  would 
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have  produced  if  he  had  Strung  on  a 
slender  narrative  thread  a  great  number 
of  his  anecdotes  and  intere^ing 
Era  una  vez  deals  with  the  early  17th 
century  feud  between  the  Vascongados 
and  the  Vicunas  in  Bolivia's  City  of 
Silver.  Here  you  have  love  and  dueb, 
disguise  and  treachery.  Here  you  can  learn 
how  they  danced  the  saraband  and  the 
Chacono,  how  an  Auto  da  Fe  was  con- 
duded,  what  conversation  was  like  in  a 
brothel  of  1625,  but  the  greater  value  of 
this  intriguing  volume  is  the  way  in  which 
the  author  recreates  the  pa^  hi^ory  of  his 
natal  city.  It  is  no  wonder  Bolivian  critics 
consider  it  the  mod  important  of  his  ten 
published  volumes. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Gerardo  Gallianos  G,  Motives  de 
Cayo  Hueso.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia 

y  Cia.  1935,  387  pages. — Theodore  Roose^ 
velt  was  hone^  though  an  imperiali^.  His 
word  that  Central  American  revolutions 
had  been  made  in  New  York  did  him  honor. 
The  present  work  is  further  evidence  of 
North  American  interference  in  the  poli' 
tics  of  neighboring  countries.  Cuban  revo' 
lutionary  exiles  finding  refuge  and  tacit 
sympathy  in  Key  We^  (formerly  “Cayo 
Hueso”  and  ^ill  so  called  by  Cubans). 
The  narrative  is  impartially  and  fadtually 
made  and  comprises,  therefore,  materials 
that  should  be  available  wherever  Amer- 
ican  relations  with  Cuba  are  under  con' 
sideration.  Its  good  humor  is  refreshing. 
It  does  not  shrink  from  the  portrayal  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Cubans,  who,  for 
inAance,  failed  of  solid  e^blishment  for 
want  of  inherent  qualities  of  thrift  and 
sound  management.  The  confliA  between 
Spaniards  and  native  Cubans,  refledted  on, 
refledled  by  Key  WeA,  is  well  portrayed, 
as  is  the  ^ry  of  the  cigar 'making  induAry 
and  its  transfer  to  Tampa.  All  in  all,  the 
account  is  material  which  should  be  much 
more  known  and  used  among  us  for  the 
sake  of  our  relationship  with  the  Southern 
republics. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees' 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Aurelio  Diaz  Meza.  Leyendas  y  episo' 
dies  chilcnos.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Nascimento.  1936.  196  pages.  12  pesos. — 
Senor  Diaz,  Chilean  hi^orian,  has  set  him' 
self  the  task  of  presenting  in  fifteen  vol' 
umes  an  anecdotal  hi^ory  of  his  country. 
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five  volumes  to  deal  with  the  period  of  the 
CJonque^,  five  with  the  CJolonial  period, 
and  the  laA  series  with  more  modem  times. 
Only  three  volumes  remain  unpublished. 
Series  I,  vol.  3,  the  one  at  hand,  covers 
the  years  between  1550  and  1560,  the 
Araucanian  druggie  and  the  death  of 
Pedro  de  Valdivia.  A  va^  amount  of 
research  has  gone  into  it,  yet  it  is  told  in 
a  lively  manner,  with  many  illuminating 
pictures  of  cu^oms  and  people.  It  makes 
fascinating  reading. — W.  K.  ]. 

•  A.  Mez.  El  renacimiento  del  Islam. 

Traduccion  del  aleman  por  Salvador 
Vila.  Madrid.  Publicaciones  de  las  Escuelas 
de  E^udios  Arabes  de  Madrid  y  Gra' 
nada.  1936.  471  pages.  30  pesetas.  — This 
series  is  directed  by  the  Arabics  Miguel 
Asin  and  E.  Garcia  Gomez.  The  original 
German  edition,  po^humously  published, 
appeared  in  1922.  The  Spanish  version  has 
been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  trans' 
lator,  whose  work  is  consequently  doubly 
meritorious. 

The  work  is  divided  into  29  chapters, 
which  handle  the  Empire,  the  Caliphs,  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  both  Christian 
and  Jewish,  the  period  of  heresy,  adminis' 
tration,  the  vizier,  the  economic  problems, 
the  court,  the  nobib'ty,  slavery,  the  Ule' 
mas,  the  schools,  the  courts,  the  Cadi, 
philology,  and  again^  this  background, 
prose  and  poetry,  geography,  religion, 
morals,  life  in  the  Claliphate  Empire,  the 
cities,  fe^ivals,  produAion,  industry  and 
commerce,  river  and  ocean  navigation,  land 
communication. 

We  could  scarcely  have  an  ampler  or 
completer  panorama  of  Mussulman  life  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira.  All  its 
activities  in  its  various  manifestations, 
political  and  literary,  religious,  economic, 
industrial  and  commercial,  including  cus' 
toms  and  caSte,  the  whole  seasoned  with 
anecdotes  which  furnish  amenity  to  the 
Ayle  and  pleasure  to  the  reading.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  a  work  of  erudition,  based 
on  documents  and  the  outcome  of  careful 
ambitious  investigation,  in  which  every' 
thing  appears  to  be  accurate  except  the 
title.  In  reality,  instead  of  a  “renacimiento” 
we  find  political  decadence,  the  dismem' 
bering  of  the  Empire,  moral  degradation, 
etc. 
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The  author  could  scarcely  have  avoided 
touching  also  on  the  life  in  Arab  Spain  in 
the  tenth  century.  Although  he  has  done 
this  only  in  an  incidental  fashion,  he  has 
furnished  a  number  of  curious  and  amusing 
bits  of  information  concerning  that  period. 
All  this  con^itutes  complete  juAification 
for  the  translation  of  the  book  into  Spanish 
at  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Escuela 
Arabe  de  Madrid,  the  leading  in^itution 
of  its  sort  in  Europe,  which  has  given  us 
various  important  original  publications  of 
solid  scientific  value. — Homero  Sens.  New 
York  City. 

•  Aurelio  Diaz  Meza.  La  ^uintrala  y  su 
epoca.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  184 

pages.  12  pesos. — This  po^humous  work 
of  the  Ricardo  Palma  of  Chile  contains 
material  unearthed  during  Diaz  Meza’s 
inveAigations  for  his  15  volume  Leyendas 
y  episodios  chilenos,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
corredt  the  impression  made  by  the  half 
dozen  previous  biographers  of  the  lovely 
Catalina  de  los  Rios  y  Lisperguer. 

This  Chilean  folklori^  has  done  nothing 
to  whitewash  Chile’s  17th  century  Borgia 
who  began  by  poisoning  her  father  in  1623 
(by  a  slip  the  date  is  given  on  p.  99  as 
1613).  He  merely  points  out  that  she  was 
the  vidtim  of  sadism  and  therefore  not 
responsible  for  the  fifty  or  more  murders. 
All  but  two  were  her  own  slaves,  anyway, 
and  one  of  the  others  was  the  natural  son 
of  her  husband,  so  that  the  law  never 
touched  her. 

Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  this  fidtion^ 
ized  biography,  its  greatest  value  and  in- 
tereA  are  tJie  pidtures  it  gives  of  Chilean 
colonial  life  during  the  fir^  half  of  the 
17th  century. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jose  C.  Valades.  Alamdn:  eitadi^ta  e 
hiitoriador.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1938. — 

Lucas  Alaman  is  one  of  the  mo^  significant 
figures  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  He  di^inguished  himself  as 
^tesman  and  hi&orian,  although  Valades 
gives  proof  of  his  absorbing  scientific  and 
lingui^ic  intere^.  In  1814  he  went  to 
Europe  where  he  continued  his  scientific 
inveAigations,  principally  in  mineralogy. 
On  his  return  to  Mexico  in  1820  he  organ' 
ued  a  mining  company  with  the  aid  of 
French  and  English  capital. 

Mexico’s  druggie  for  independence 
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from  Spain  was  reaching  its  culmination 
when  Alaman  entered  the  political  arena. 
As  representative  from  Guanajuato  he 
went  to  the  Cortes,  where  he  was  eledted 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  was  able  to 
assi^  in  obtaining  many  colonial  reforms. 

The  news  of  Iturbide’s  fall  reached  him 
on  landing  at  Vera  Cruz.  Immediately  Ala' 
man  became  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
new  regime  and  continued  to  exert  his 
influence  on  public  affairs  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  was  behind  the  promotion 
of  every  improvement  or  new  indu^ry, 
such  as  new  mining  methods,  a  national 
bank,  textile  and  cotton  mills,  agricultural 
projedts,  introdudtion  of  exotic  plants 
into  Mexico,  school  reforms,  hospitals  and 
building  of  an  interoceanic  canal  through 
Campeche. 

Valades’  work  is  an  excellent  biography, 
well  documented  and  full  of  hi^orical  allu' 
sions  to  the  national  and  international  in' 
triguing  of  the  time. — J.  M.  Hemdndez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ju^ino  Fernandez.  El  Arte  modemo 
en  Mexico.  Breve  HiStoria. — Siglos 
XIX  y  XX.  Pr61ogo  de  Manuel  Toussaint. 
Mexico.  In^ituto  de  Inve^igaciones  Esdk' 
ticas  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mi' 
xico.  Jose  Porrua.  1937.  473  odtavo  pages 
of  text.  292  illu^rations. — The  pidorial 
arts  have  always  been  cultivated  in  Mexico 
with  great  devotion,  and  Mexican  art  has 
attradted  a  degree  of  sympathetic  intere* 
elsewhere  in  the  world  that  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  by  any  other  form  in  which 
Mexican  culture  has  manife^d  itself. 
But  the  literature  of  Mexican  art,  in  spite 
of  a  va^  amount  of  recent  writing  on 
Mexico,  has  been,  if  not  meager,  at  lea^ 
irregular.  JuAino  Fernandez’s  hi^ory  of 
modem  art  in  Mexico  (he  covers  the  entire 
period  of  Mexico’s  independent  hi^ory, 
that  is  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen' 
turies)  appears  to  be  the  fir^  book  which 
undertakes  to  do  this  task  with  a  certain 
degree  of  completeness.  The  task,  to  be 
sure,  is  no  easy  one.  Senor  Femindez  has 
something  to  say  about  architedture,  city 
planning,  mural  painting,  easel  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  lithography,  typog' 
raphy,  caricature,  photography,  ^ge  dec' 
oration  and  folkcrafts.  The  body  of  the 
book  consi^  of  ten  ledtures  which  he 
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delivered  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
National  University — the  session  which 
foreigners,  especially  North  Americans, 
attend  in  large  numbers,  and  in  which  the 
University  puts  its  beA  foot  foremo^ — 
with  a  mode^  bibliography  appended  to 
each  ledture,  and  with  the  illuArative 
material,  fine  reproductions  of  paintings, 
ftatues,  buildings,  photographs,  all  of 
which  is  put  together  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  carefully  labeled  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  text  which  discusses  it.  The 
appreciative  but  cool  and  sober  preface 
by  one  of  Ju^ino  Fernandez’s  teachers, 
Manuel  Toussaint,  commends  the  hi^rian 
for  the  solid  merits  of  his  work,  and  in' 
cidentally  for  the  frankness  with  which  he 
accords  praise  and  criticism  (both  teacher 
and  pupil  deserve  approval  for  avoiding 
the  Spanish'American  failings  of  verbal 
redundancy  and  over-politeness  of  phrase) 
but  is  not  blind  to  a  weakness  of  the  vah 
liable  work,  namely  the  quietness  and  over- 
^ti^ical  nature  of  parts  of  it.  “Who 
drives  fat  cattle  mu^  himself  be  fat,”  says 
the  old  poet.  It  is  rather  to  be  expected 
that  a  man  who  writes  of  so  colorful  a 
subjeA  as  Mexico’s  rich  and  original  art 
output  should  show  some  verve  and 
individuality  himself. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sdmchez.  Indke  de  la  poc' 
sta  peruana  contempordnea.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  361  pages.  33  pesos. 
— With  national  honor  wounded  during 
the  war  with  Chile,  discontentment  spread 
among  the  Peruvian  masses.  A  group 
of  young  writers,  liberals  in  the  main, 
decided  to  redress  with  the  pen  the  misfor' 
tune  that  wicked  politicians  and  a  coward' 
ly  and  dissolute  soldiery  had  brought  upon 
the  nation.  They  were  led  by  two  of  the 
mo^  energetic  and  virile  writers  in  this 
century:  Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada  and  Jose 
Santos  Chocano.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  movement  in  Peruvian  letters,  of 
which  realism  and  social  mindedness  are 
charaCteriAics. 

Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  with  the  char' 
a<±eriAic  analysis  that  has  made  of  him 
one  of  the  fine^  Spanish'American  critics, 
gathers  in  an  anthology  seme  of  the  be^ 
works  of  a  long  phalanx  of  bards  that 
has  appeared  in  Peru  during  the  bA  half 
century.  All  branches  of  the  realbtic  school 


are  represented,  including  the  ultramod- 
emi^ic  tendencies,  so  prevalent  in  Latin' 
America  today. 

Lesser  figures  than  Gonzalez  Prada  and 
Chocano  appear  in  relief  throughout  the 
book.  Some  of  them  have  left  their  impress 
in  their  particular  periods  of  influence. 
Thus  Jose  Maria  Eguren  with  his  sym' 
holism,  Jose  Galvez  Barrenechea  represent' 
ing  formalism,  Darian  poetical  decoration 
and  Abraham  Valdelomar  introducing 
Wildenian  and  D’Annunzian  touches, 
later  created  the  criollo  short  ^ory.  Eguren 
and  Valdelomar  became  the  leaders  of  the 
diAinguished  Colonida  group.  The  influ' 
ence  of  Gonzalez  Prada  lingered  among 
them. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  felt  after 
1920.  It  added  ^rength  to  the  social 
tendencies  of  a  large  group  of  poets  with 
intense  humanbtic  intereA.  Among  them 
one  finds  Juan  Para  del  Riego,  Alberto 
Hidalgo,  Alejandro  Perralta,  C^r  Vallejo, 
Alcides  Spelucin,  Magda  Portal  and  Enri' 
que  Pena  overtopping  the  reA.  Mo^  of 
these  were  admiring  followers  of  Jose  Car' 
los  Mariategui  and  Vieftor  Raul  Haya  de  la 
Torre,  with  aprismo,  socialism  or  com' 
munism  as  their  political  creed.  This  ex' 
cellent  anthology  will  do  much  to  make 
Peruvian  poetry  familiar  among  Spanish' 
speaking  peoples. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Unf 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Angel  Valbuena  Prat.  HiStoria  de 
la  literatura  espanola.  Barcelona.  G. 
Gigli.  1937.  2  volumes.  678  and  1,016 
pages. — A  brilliant  evidence  that  cultural 
life  in  the  territory  of  the  Spanish  Repulv 
lie  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the  war, 
is  the  publication  of  this  voluminous  and 
important  work  by  the  Professor  of  Span' 
ish  Literature  in  the  University  of  Bat' 
celona.  One  feels  the  greater  admiration 
for  these  intelleAuals,  Valbuena,  Navarro 
TomM,  A.  Machado,  IMez-Canedo,  Bena' 
vente,  Domenchina,  Alberti,  Altolaguirrc, 
Bergamin,  Le6n  Fehpe,  Zozaya,  Juan  de  la 
Encina,  Damaso  Alonso,  Alarcos,  SantU' 
llano,  Tomer,  Lapesa,  Orueta,  Gili  Gaya, 
R.  Ca^llano,  Dr.  Mirquez,  Sanchez 
Alonso,  Monino,  Rubi6,  Rio  Hortega  and 
many  others,  who  have  remained  at  their 
po^s  in  Spain  and  carried  on  their  magnifi 
icent  labors  of  culture  and  spiritual  prog' 
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ress.  Duty  has  called  a  few  of  them  to  The  entire  extensive  *udy  dedicated 


foreign  countries;  but  wherever  they  have 
gone,  they  have  continued  their  literary 
and  scientific  labors. 

This  new  Hiftoria  de  la  literatura  espa' 
nola  bulks  larger  than  any  of  its  predeces' 
sors,  even  that  of  Hurtado  and  Palencia, 
which  is  shorter  by  554  pages.  Naturally, 
I  am  not  taking  into  account  a  publication 
in  14  volumes,  which  is  a  tissue  of  plagiar^ 
ism  and  inaccuracies.  In  addition  to  the 
large  amount  of  ground  which  it  covers, 
Valbuena’s  work  is  based  on  the  mo^  ex' 
tensive  documentation,''devotes  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  original  comment,  to  criticism 
and  the  analysis  of  literary  problems,  and 
thus  has  the  merit  of  presenting  the  new 
discoveries  in  such  matters  as  the  que^ion 
of  the  epic  (its  view  with  regard  to  the 
origins  of  the  epic  supplements  and  sup' 
ports  the  three  classic  points  of  view,  the 
Germanic,  French  and  Arabic.  A  remote 
(jothic  origin  with  a  later  French  influence 
on  minutiae  and  formulas,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  diredt  Arabic  influence,  shown  in 
names  and  other  detaib,  and  in  addition  the 
possibility  of  an  Andalusian  epic,  “no 
demo^rada  aunque  verosimil,”  with  a 
native  Spanish,  that  is,  CaAilian  develop' 
ment).  It  does  seem,  it  is  true,  that  the  ex' 
pression  of  these  ideas  is  a  little  confused. 
In  his  discussion  of  La  Celeitina,  the  au' 
thor  affirms  with  adequate  evidence  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  book 
was  written  by  Fernando  de  Rojas;  but  he 
does  not  prove  his  assertion  that  Rojas 
“naci6  hacia  1465.”  The  date  of  Rojas’ 
death,  1541,  is  not  mentioned.  Another  of 
the  new  problems  touched  on  is  that  of 
Erasmianism,  brought  to  the  front  by 
Americo  CaAro,  Damaso  Alonso  and  Mar' 
cel  Bataillon.  Arrived  at  the  Golden  Age, 
the  author  diAinguishes  two  Siglos  de  Oro, 
in^ead  of  including  them  in  one  group  as 
is  usually  done.  He  calls  the  sixteenth 
century  Apogeo  del  Renacimiento  Espanol, 
and  the  seventeenth,  Periodo  ?{acional. 
This  second  denomination  does  not  seem 
to  me  entirely  ju^ified,  since  all  of  Spanish 
literature  could  in  a  certain  sense  be 
qualified  as  national,  and  moreover  this 
epithet  fails  to  express  with  sufficient 
force  the  supreme  “dorada”  quality  of  an 
age  which  saw  the  produAion  of  “grandes 
obras  maeAras  de  raza.” 


to  Cervantes,  which  opens  the  second 
volume,  is  excellent,  and  culminates  in  a 
notable  chapter  entitled  El  Quixote  como 
ohra  sintetica  del  cruce  de  dos  siglos.  As  for 
the  fidtitious  Avellaneda,  our  author  insiAs 
that  he  muA  have  been  Aragonese,  a  Do' 
minican  friar  and  a  former  Audent  at  the 
University  of  Alcali. 

Reaching  the  nineteenth  century,  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  “superado  el  sentido 
del  98,”  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
contemporary  criticism  is  not  fair  to  it. 
He  finds  in  this  period  real  intrinsic  value, 
profound  talents  and  real  merits.  His  work 
ends  with  the  moA  recent  epoch,  the  gene' 
ration  between  1898  and  1935,  with  critical 
Audies  of  modernism,  of  the  generation  of 
1898,  “novecentismo”  and  the  contempo' 
raries. 

One  gets  the  impression  from  reading 
these  two  volumes  that  they  have  been 
written  too  precipitately.  The  Ayle  shows 
evidences  of  haAe,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
an  abuse  of  neologisms.  But  there  is  evidence 
of  profound  Audy,  of  a  keen  critical  spirit, 
and  of  firA'hand  documentation. — Homero 
Sens.  New  York  City. 

•  Gregorio  Marah6n.  Vida  e  hiStoria: 

ensayos.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  134 
pages.  $1.70  m.'n. — The  firA  of  these  four 
clear,  simulating  essays,  Soledad  y  libertad, 
and  the  laS,  La  Psicologia  del  veStido,  are 
moS  suggeSive  contributions  to  the  Sudy 
of  anthropology.  A  deep  and  original 
thinker.  Dr.  Marandn  sets  before  us  in 
elegant,  literary  prose  his  scientific  theories 
about  man’s  early  problems,  psychological 
and  material,  and  their  traces  in  modem 
civilization.  MoS enlightening  and  thou^t' 
provoking  is  his  exposition  of  what  he 
calls  man’s  cosmic  fear  of  solitude  and  its 
relationship  with  the  desire  for  freedom 
in  company.  These  two  opposing  forces 
lead  ultimately  to  interior  liberty.  He  ex' 
presses  it  thus.  “Es  cierto:  el  miedo  a  eAar 
solos  nos  empuja  a  la  uni6n;  el  ansia  de  ser 

libres  nos  lleva  otra  vez  a  la  soledad . 

A1  fin,  lih  dia . el  problema . que 

no  podiamos  resolver,  se  ha  resuelto  il 
solo.  El  miedo  al  vaefo  y  el  afan  de  la  liber' 
tad  se  mezclan  entre  si,  sencillamente, 

como  en  los  ritos  el  agua  y  cl  vino . 

La  soledad  de  dos,  es  donde . se  en' 
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cuentra  la  compania  maravillosa;  la  que 
no  mata  la  libertad." 

The  essay  on  Fcij6o  is  a  continuation 
of  the  work  that  Maran6n  did  earlier  in 
his  Ideas  biologicas  del  Padre  Peijdo,  helping 
to  define  the  importance  in  cultural  hi^ory 
of  that  mo*  typical  eighteenth-century 
Spaniard. — George  B.  Raser.  University  of 
Roche*er. 

•  ViAoria  Ocampo.  Domingos  en  Hyde 
ParX.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1936.  184 

pages.  2  pesos. — A  colleAion  of  articles 
criticizing  literature,  the  movies,  Musso' 
lini  and  the  European  ignorance  of  South 
America.  In  the  mo*  amusing  sedtion  of 
the  book,  the  author  satirizes  an  English 
novel,  set  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  title  essay, 
discussing  the  kinds  of  religion  offered  on 
Sunday  in  London,  is  also  well  written. 
While  not  absolutely  essential  to  a  library, 
the  book  is  very  *imulating. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Victoria  Ocampo.  La  mujer  y  su  ex' 
presion.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1936.  67 

pages.  1.50  pesos. — The  cosmopolite  who 
used  to  write  in  French  and  let  others 
translate  back  into  her  native  Spanish, 
here  reprints  three  articles,  one  a  radio 
speech  *ressing  the  need  for  women  to 
be  able  to  express  themselves,  and  *op 
letting  men  interpret  them.  The  other  two 
are  appeals  to  her  Argentine  countrywo' 
men  to  shape  men’s  careers  and  to  improve 
the  world.  One  intere*ing  comment  is  that 
South  Americans  are  inferior  in  condition 
to  other  women  of  the  universe,  but  Seno- 
rita  Ocampo  blames  it  on  the  Argentine 
women  themselves. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Carlos  Garcia'Prada.  Antologia  de  Uri' 
cos  colombiatios.  Bogota.  Imprenta 

Nacional.  1937.  Vol.  I.  464  pages.  Vol.  II. 
500  pages. — Besides  the  427  compositions 
representing  36  of  the  mo*  di*inguished 
Colombian  poets  of  all  time,  this  work  con- 
tains  a  long  introductory  essay  entitled 
La  poesia  Colombuina,  and  a  critico'bicv 
graphical  sketch  for  each  poet.  At  the  back 
there  are  also  explanatory  notes,  a  sub*an' 
tial  bibliography,  and  a  valuable  li*  of 
Colombianismos.  Dr.  Garcia'Prada  has 
chosen  the  various  poets  and  their  composi' 
tions  bearing  in  mind  individual  merit  as 


well  as  collective  representation  of  Colom' 
bia  as  a  whole;  culturally,  geographically, 
and  hi*orically.  In  so  doing,  he  has  dis' 
played  gcxxl  ta*e  and  wisdom  in  selecting, 
and  courage  in  omitting.  His  problem  may 
be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  in  collec' 
tions  of  a  more  popular  nature  than  his, 
such  as  the  Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colom' 
bia,  even  ten  large  volumes  exclusively 
devoted  to  poetry  have  not  been  enough 
to  include  all  the  compositions  originally 
selected  as  the  mo*  representative;  500 
such  poems  had  to  be  omitted  for  lack  of 
space!  This  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  a 
country  like  Colombia,  so  rich  in  literary 
prcxluction  as  to  have  won  Don  Marcelino 
Men^dez  y  Pelayo’s  famous  epithet  The 
Athens  of  South  America.  It  is  indeed  signifi 
icant  that  out  of  the  fifteen  Colombian 
poets  whom  this  celebrated  scholar  includ' 
ed  in  his  Antologta  de  poetas  hispano'ame' 
ricanos,  only  four  should  now  figure  among 
the  36  honored  in  a  new  highly  selected 
anthology  embracing  only  some  sixty  years 
more  than  does  Menendez  y  Pelayo’s.  In 
the  fir*  half  of  his  introductory  essay. 
Dr.  Garcia'Prada  presents  a  sound,  critical 
analysis  of  Colombian  poetry;  thereafter, 
however,  he  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the 
e*hetics  of  verse  and  poetry  as  written  in 
the  Ca*ilian  tongue,  none  of  which  throws 
any  light  upon  Colombian  poetry  as 
such.  Intere*ing  though  his  views  are 
on  this  subject,  we  feel  that  Dr.  Garcia' 
Prada  would  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  by  devoting  this  space  to  more 
thorough  biographical  and  critical  notes 
for  each  of  the  poets  represented  in  his 
work.  It  is  precisely  this  type  of  informa' 
tion  that  makes  Menmdez  y  Pelayo’s 
anthology  indispensable  to  *udents  of 
Spanish'American  letters.  As  far  as  the 
intrinsic  value  of  collections  of  Colombian 
poetry  is  concerned,  however,  it  may 
ju*ly  be  said  that  Dr.  Garcia'Prada’s  is 
the  mo*  complete  among  the  mo*  select, 
and  the  mo*  select  among  the  mo*  com' 
plete. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Miguel  Hernandez.  Viento  del  pueblo: 

Poesta  en  la  guerra.  Barcelona.  Con  el 
autor.  Apartado  597.  1938. — The  Spanish 
war  is  revealing  and  developing  young  poets 
of  great  literary  promise.  One  of  these  is 
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Miguel  Hernandez,  whom  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez  called  “the  a^onishing  boy  of 
Orihuela.”  An  Easterner,  he  breathes  the 
exuberance  and  fertility  of  the  Alicante 
region,  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes  and  its 
warm  sunlight.  To  all  this  is  added  the 
^tem  energy  of  a  period  of  druggie,  the 
rude  vigor  of  the  men  of  the  trenches,  the 
gray  soberness  of  the  Ca^ilian  countryside. 
He  has  collecfted  in  this  volume  the  poems 
which  he  has  written  since  the  w’ar  began. 
Their  gamut  extends  from  poems  worthy 
of  the  Romancero  to  tender  and  sentimental 
verses  like  the  Cancion  del  esposo  soldado, 
palpitating  with  emotion  and  delicate  senti' 
ment.  But  there  are  moments  when  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  outof'date  fashion  of 
“ultraism”  and  other  “isms.”  Then  we 
have  a  repetition  of  meaningless  words  and 
prosaic  lines  entirely  empty  of  ideas.  But 
fortunately  this  does  not  happen  often. 

Hemandei  is  a  real  poet.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  has  so  unpoetic  and  common  a  name. 
If  his  name  had  been,  say,  Miguel  Herrin' 
dcz,  or  if  he  had  chosen  some  ^riking  pseu' 
donym,  he  might  fare  better.  That  is  what 
his  fellow'countryman  Azorin  did,  when 
he  abandoned  his  colorless  baptismal  desig' 
nation  of  Martinez  Ruiz. — Homero  Seris. 
New  York  City. 

•  Jose  Pedroni.  Diez  mujeres  (Rck 
mances).  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Bibliofilo.” 
1937.  120  pages. — The  author  of  this  coh 
IcAion  is  one  of  the  beA  poets  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  Argentine. 
Highly  praised  by  Leopoldo  Lugones,  his 
work  is  notable  for  the  depth  of  the  emo' 
tion  and  the  purity  of  form.  His  volume 
Gracia  Plena  enjoyed  a  well'deserved  suc' 
cess.  The  new  book  consists  of  ten  “ro' 
mances,”  dedicated  to  ten  women.  They 
have  di^incftion,  personality,  Grange  sug' 
ge^iveness.  To  read  them  is  to  enjoy  a 
veritable  spiritual  fea^  of  images,  emo' 
tions,  rhythms.  Pedroni’s  “romance”  is 
free  from  the  “sonsonete,”  from  the 
monotony  which  other  authors  seem  unable 
to  avoid.  It  is  agile,  polyhedral,  living;  it 
undulates,  floats,  seduces.  And  these  ten 
romances  are  so  beautifully,  so  completely 
original,  that  it  is  hard  to  express  a  prefer' 
ence.  In  our  judgment  they  are  all  article 
ma^rpieces.  —  GaStSn  Figueira.  Monte' 
video. 


•  Ida  Reboli.  Monopatin.  Buenos  Aires. 

A.  Kapelusz.  1937. 144  pages. — A  beau' 

tiful  verse'book  for  children.  Many  readers 
will  find  one  of  its  chief  merits  in  the  clear 
and  fresh  simplicity  of  the  themes  and  the 
expressive  forms.  But  only  the  unob' 
servant  will  fail  to  feel  throbbing,  under 
this  limpid  musical  flow  of  form,  a  profound 
love  of  life  and  nature,  a  noble  optimism 
and  a  power  of  spiritualization,  of  Jdealiza' 
tion,  which  give  the  book  a  high  e^hetic 
and  human  merit.  For  one  of  the  mo^ 
genuine  lyric  attributes  is  this  power  to 
glorify  the  things  of  every'day  life,  fruits, 
dome^ic  animals,  furniture,  children’s 
clothing,  vegetables,  bread,  inse(fts,  things 
which  have  lo^  their  beauty  for  us  because 
we  see  them  constantly.  But  the  poetic 
inspiration,  the  poetic  creation,  comes 
into  play,  and  all  these  little  trivial  things 
come  to  life,  are  transformed,  humanized, 
as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  magic 
wand.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fine  and  densely  spiritual  atmosphere  w'hich 
hangs  like  a  halo  over  these  tender  songs  of 
school  and  home. — GaftSn  Figueira.  Mon' 
tevideo. 

•  Romancero  general  de  la  guerra  de  Es' 
pana.  Barcelona.  Sociedad  General  de 

Publicaciones.  1937.  294  pages. — These 
ballads  on  the  current  Spanish  war  number 
some  three  hundred.  The  collection  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Federico  Gar' 
cia  Lorca.  The  publication  of  the  volume 
was  sponsored  by  the  Alianza  de  Intelec' 
tuales  AntifosciAas.  A  few  of  the  seventy' 
four  poets  who  contributed  are  represented 
by  only  one  ballad  each.  Others,  for  exam' 
pie  F^iix  de  Paredes,  Jos^  Herrera  Petere, 
Emilio  Prados,  Leopoldo  Urrutia,  Manuel 
Altolaguirre,  Rafael  Alberti,  Juan  Gil 
Albert,  provided  each  from  two  to  thirty' 
three  poems.  As  is  natural,  considering  the 
inspiratiem  under  which  they  were  written, 
mo^  of  them  tend  toward  a  lyric  rather 
than  a  narrative  tone  and  content,  and  are 
expressive  of  war'engendered  emotions. 
They  sing  the  names  of  popular  heroes  and 
heroines,  living  and  dead:  Coll,  Beimler, 
La  Pasionaria,  Li^er,  Garcia  Lorca,  Lina 
Odena.  To  one  familiar  with  the  flavor 
of  the  Spanish  ballad  of  an  earlier  day,  such 
terms  as  tanque,  Jun\er,  Caproni,  ametru' 
lladora  ring  Grange.  The  compiler  asserts 
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that  many  of  the  ballads  have  become  the 
common  property  of  Areet  and  radio  singers 
and  are  thus  demonArating  the  truly  popu' 
lar  charac^r  which  the  ancient  romance  has 
exemplified  through  the  centuries. — Gerald 
E.  Wade.  University  of  Tennessee. 

•  Jose  Santos  Chocano.  Poemas  del  amor 
doliente.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nasci' 

mento.  1937;  147  pages.  15  pesos. — A 
pofthumous  group  of  the  great  Peruvian 
poet's  erotic  verses.  His  idolized  “Laura” 
was  a  Central  American  lady.  In  some  of 
these  poems  his  inspiration  borders  on  the 
realm  of  Petrarch,  but  Chocano’s  passion 
can  be  more  volcanic,  although  at  times 
it  subsides  into  a  gentle  pensiveness.  There 
is  about  much  of  Chocano's  writing  an  im' 
pressive  air  of  maturity  and  selfpossession, 
and  a  curiously  complaisant  touch  of  the 
picaresque.  Throughout  the  work  he  main' 
tains  an  artiAic  elevation  rare  in  poetical 
work,  even  in  his  own  other  writing. — 
J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Maria  Luisa  Bombal.  La  amortajada. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1938.  122  pages. 

$2  m^.'n. — This  novela  by  the  authoress  of 
La  Ultima  niebla  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  She  imagines  that  there  are  two  deaths, 
that  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead, 
between  which  a  short  time  intervenes. 
The  ftory  begms  juA  after  the  fir^  death  of 
one  Ana  Maria  and  continues  until  the 
interment  through  the  period  during  which 
she  lies  motionless  and  enshrouded.  As 
various  chief  adtors  in  her  life  hi&ory  pass 
by  to  view  her  earthly  remains,  her  mind, 
ftill  living  in  her  stilled  form,  reviews  her 
life  and  sees  its  events  in  a  more  under' 
standing  and  sympathetic  light  than  when 
her  body  was  *ill  of  the  quick. 

This  simple  ftory,  told  engagingly  by  an 
authoress  of  culture  and  ta^e,  reveals  its 
writer  as  a  profound  psychologic.  Yet  it 
continually  borders  on  myCicism.  The 
tale  is  related  for  the  moC  part  in  sober, 
simple,  near'classical  fashion  and  language, 
though  there  are  occasitmal  traces  of  an 
impressionism  which  helps  maintain  the 
illusion  in  the  translation  of  such  a  situa' 
tion  of  fancy. — George  B.  Raser.  Univer' 
sity  of  RocheCer. 

•  Max  Dickmann.  Gente.  Buenos  Aires. 

Amigos  del  Libro  Riopla tense.  1936. 
342  pages. — With  this  novel,  the  author 


of  the  prizc'winning  Madre  Am^ica, 
of  1935,  very  definitely  takes  his  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  Latin 
America.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
South  America  might  be  on  the  way  toward 
evolving  a  noveliCic  form  of  its  own,  in 
the  work  of  such  men  as  the  Brazilian 
Erico  Verissimo  and  the  Argentine  Dick' 
mann.  We  encounter  in  Gente  something  of 
the  same  cinematographic  technique  that 
is  employed  in  Verissimo’s  Caminhos  Cru' 
zados,  with  the  objedt  of  portraying  the 
whole  of  a  society,  a  microcosm  of  inter' 
weaving  lives  and  human  relationships. 
For  this  purpose,  the  series  of  quick'shifting 
cinema'like  scenes  serves  admirably  well. 

Dickmann’s  work,  which  is  subtitled 
Hiitoria  de  una  generacidn,  also  reminds 
one,  in  its  effedtive  scope  and  intent,  of 
Jules  Romains’  Hommes  de  Bonne  Volonte. 
Here  is  the  vividly  told  Cory  of  Argen' 
tine  society — bourgeois  society,  at  leaC 
— from  the  turn  of  the  century  down  to 
the  year  1934.  And  in  many  ways,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Senor  Dickmann 
achieves  his  purpose  better  than  does 
Romains  with  a  much  larger  canvas.  It  is 
true,  he  does  not  go  into  the  political  and 
the  ideological  to  the  extent  that  the 
French  noveliC  does;  but  he  ends  by 
bringing  out  the  moral  of  it  all  forcefully 
enough,  with  the  aid  of  praCically  no 
diredt  Catement.  Incidentally,  the  moral 
may  or  may  not  be  the  one  the  author  had 
in  mind — it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  suc' 
ceeds  in  excluding  so  completely  the  elc' 
ment  of  the  audtorial'subjedtive — but  it  is 
there,  none  the  less,  to  be  read  by  him  who 
is  capable  of  reading  it. 

The  tale  itself  is  a  powerful,  fascinating 
one,  pleasingly,  almoC  imperceptibly  lifted 
now  and  then  to  the  plane  of  romantic 
coincidence.  “Romantic  realism”  might  be 
the  term  used  in  describing  it. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Juan  Filloy.  Caterva.  Buenos  Aires. 

Imprenta  Ferrari.  1938.  530  pages. — 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  which  Juan  Filloy 
has  published.  It  is  a  “novek'rio”  (as  might 
have  been  inferred  from  its  dimensions), 
a  troubled  souLconfession  like  its  predeces' 
sor  Eitafen!  Caterva  may  be  charadterized 
as  the  “aventura  de  turismo”  of  a  group  of 
very  extraordinary  individuals.  Its  author 
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calls  it,  not  quite  accurately,  a  record  of 
“Heroismo  en  marcha,”  Nor  is  another 
qualification  of  the  work  from  his  pen  quite 
cxaA:  “caterva  de  aventureros  sin  fatiga, 
su  heroismo  en  marcha  no  procura  nada 
mas  que  veneer  a  la  muerte  en  la  cercana 
dimision  de  la  vida."  Caterva  is  something 
more  than  all  this.  It  is  certainly  not  an 
ab^raeftion.  It  is  a  ^ream  of  possible  adven- 
tures  and  of  perfectly  expressed  thought. 
Juan  Filloy  has  much  to  say,  and  he  says  it 
with  di^ineftion.  His  works  arc  always 
extremely  personal,  and  this  la^  one,  in 
which  the  author  has  decidedly  improved 
his  technique,  is  the  mo^  personal  of  all. 
— Arturo  Cerretani.  Buenos  Aires. 

•  Ram6n  G6me2  de  la  Serna.  El  C6Ura 
azul.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  229 
pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — For  some  time  after 
the  present  Spanish  war  broke  out,  the 
undersigned  reviewer  had  wondered  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  irrepressible 
Ram6n.  It  now  appears  that  he  has  been 
living  for  some  while  in  Buenos  Aires. 
He  is  not,  however,  a  fascia  sympathizer; 
let  there  be  no  mi^ke  as  to  that.  He 
merely  finds,  as  always  in  the  pa^,  that  the 
mo^  important  thing  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  to  go  on  being  Ram6n 
Gomez  de  la  Serna,  and  to  continue  adding 
to  the  small  mountain  of  books  bearing 
that  signature.  (Let’s  see,  how  many  arc 
there  now?  Eighty'seven  at  the  la^  count, 
but  that  was  some  years  ago.) 

That  Ramon  is  Aill  Ram6n  and  none 
other,  is  evidenced  by  this  colleAion  of 
eleven  tales,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
been  written  in  1927,  or  any  year  of  the 
AprM'guerre,  for  they  arc  all  in  that  dehu- 
manized  Play-Boy  manner  which  G6mez  de 
la  Serna  did  so  much  to  make  popular, 
having  had  his  undoubted  influence  upon 
the  Italian  Vergani  and  Bontempclli,  as 
well  as  many  others.  The  thing  that  trikes 
one  moA,  upon  a  reading  of  El  CSlera  azul 
(didn’t  Deltcil  have  his  Cholera,  too?) 
is  the  vieiox  jeu  air  of  the  genre  today;  if  it 
were  but  a  little  more  remote,  it  would 
be  positively  quaint. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Ramon  has 
not  changed,  nor  his  literary  produd.  But 
this  commentator  is  not  so  sure  of  that, 
after  all.  It  seems  to  him  that,  if  anything, 
the  Spaniard  is  coming  nearer  to  that  utter 


hollowness  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Bontempclli  and  the  Novecen' 
tiitL  Here,  once  again,  a  writer  pays  the 
penalty  for  having  turned  his  back  cm 
life.  In  place  of  life — “blue  cholera,’’  hospi' 
tal  wards,  cemeteries,  waxen  love,  and 
death  in  a  monocle! — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Pueblo,  gSlgota 
del  esptritu.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

Imprenta  Venezuela.  1938.  490  pages. — 
Pedro  Juan  Labarthe  is  one  of  the  leading 
intclle(ituals  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  that 
matter,  of  all  Spanish  America.  He  has 
written  some  of  the  mo^  exquisite  verse 
to  appear  in  the  laA  few  years  in  the 
Spanish  language.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
a  man  of  energy  and  aAion.  When  he  was 
a  ^udent  at  Columbia  University  he 
worked  incessantly  at  various  plans  for  a 
better  under^anding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Spanish  Amcr^ 
ica.  Later,  when  he  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  teach  in  the  University  of  Ponce, 
he  simulated  intelledhial  and  cultural  life 
notably  there. 

This  book  is  a  rapid'firc  account  of  La^ 
barthe’s  tempe^uous  life.  It  was  a  life 
filled  with  aeftion,  and  the  novel  moves 
rapidly.  He  has  set  his  experiences  down 
simply  and  clearly. 

We  follow  Pedro  Juan  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Europe,  back  to 
New  York,  and  finally  once  again  to  his 
native  Puerto  Rico.  Everywhere  we  find 
keen  intelledtual  curiosity,  mixed  with 
a  marvelous  capacity  for  leadership  and 
organization.  One  of  the  mo^  noteworthy 
men  in  Spanish  America  has  written  sim- 
ply  and  without  reservation  of  his  career, 
his  ideab  and  his  innermo^  thoughts. — 
Marshall  E.  J^unn.  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

•  Gregorio  L6pez  y  Fuentes.  Arrieros. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  222  pages.  2  pe' 

SOS. — Scarcely  to  be  classed  as  fidtion,  since 
the  author  purposely  avoids  the  personal 
plot  element.  ArtiAically  he  merely  insinu' 
ates  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  each  new  per* 
son  encountered;  in  ^is  series  of  sketches 
he  preserves  all  emotions  on  the  type  level 
by  con^ant  repetition  of  motif  and  inci' 
dent.  The  protagoni^  of  his  work  is  the 
muleteer  class  and  not  an  individual.  The 
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writer  has  carried  to  an  extreme  his  type-  poetical.  Perhaps  this  saves  the  book  from 


method  of  El  indio,  which  simulates  more 
thought,  touches  on  broader  phases,  and 
has  deeper  significance. 

The  author  accompanies  the  mule'driver, 
Refranero,  through  tropics  and  sierras. 
Everywhere  he  meets  life,  forceful  and 
primitive  in  its  manife^tions.  Dances, 
feuds,  duels,  elopements,  kidnaping,  child' 
birth,  banditry  and  hangings  recur  so  com' 
monly  that  they  do  not  assume  an  aspedt 
of  sensation  or  melodrama.  They  compose 
merely  the  pattern  of  village  life. 

Besides  limiting  his  scope,  Lopez  y 
Puentes  has  also  re^ridted  his  ^yle  by 
forcing  the  proverb  to  predominate  in 
conversation.  Abounding  in  its  efficacy 
for  the  solution  of  all  problems,  in  provid' 
ing  ever'ready  repartee,  in  revealing 
depth  of  wisdom  and  folklore  treasures, 
this  feature  proves  not  only  a  unique 
experiment,  but  further  reveals  the 
shrewd,  alert,  sober  and  sentimental  arriero 
far  more  than  his  behavior  in  this  unusual 
piece  of  coitumbriSta  literature. — Carl  A. 
Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  Silvina  Ocampo.  Viaje  olvidado.  Bue' 
nos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  186  pages.  2  pC' 

SOS. — Who  Silvina  Ocampo  is,  hi^ories  of 
Argentine  literature  do  not  say.  Perhaps 
one  of  her  five  si^rs  mentioned  in  an 
autobiographical  article  in  this  charming 
collection  is  the  famous  Victoria  Ocampo. 
But  the  little  gems  in  this  volume,  the 
author’s  talent  for  simile  and  the  precise 
word,  show  she  can  ^and  cjn  her  own 
reputation.  Excellent  is  the  title  toriette 
in  which  a  little  girl  discovers  that  babies 
do  not  come  from  a  ^ore  in  Paris.  Gocxl 
reading  is  her  Pasaporte  perdido  and  the 
more  plotty  Paisaje  de  trapecios.  After 
these  experiments  with  episodes  and  cdiar' 
adter  sketches,  her  ability  to  capture 
mexxis,  she  ought  to  do  a  novel. — Willis 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Ram6n  J.  Sender.  Contraataque.  Ma' 
drid.  Editorial  Nue^ro  Pueblo.  1938. 

303  pages.  8  pesetas. — As  far  as  reali^ic 
details  are  concerned,  Contraataque  re' 
sembles  Les  Croix  de  Bois  by  Dorgelw  but 
lacks  the  noveli^ic  plot  of  that  b(X)k.  It 
has  also  some  of  the  qualities  of  Stendhal's 
La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  There  is  a  tend' 
ency  to  philosophize  and  even  to  become 


excessive  grewsomeness.  The  author  dcjes 
not  try  to  hide  his  personality.  He  writes 
in  the  fir^t  person — a  fadt  which  gives  us 
a  Wronger  desire  to  believe  that  Don 
Ramon  really  passed  through  these  expe' 
riences.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  reconcile  ^e 
very  neatly  dressed,  immaculate  ideali^ 
we  interviewed  in  Paris  with  the  writer 
of  Contraataque. 

The  bcx)k  has  literary  value.  With  the 
exclusion  of  not  more  than  twenty'five 
pages  it  could  well  be  a  ma^erpiece  of  its 
kind.  These  twenty 'five  pages  (it  is  not  for 
us  to  pass  judgment  on  their  veracity  or 
accuracy)  are  included  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  in  spite 
of  these  pages,  the  Spanish  sedtion  of  cxir 
College  and  University  libraries  ought  to 
have  this  book,  for  it  gives  some  worth' 
while  side'lights  on  the  spiritual  develop' 
ment  of  the  author  of  La  Troche  de  las  den 
cabezas,  one  of  the  great  contemporary 
Spanish  writers. — James  O.  Swain.  Uni' 
versity  of  Tennessee. 

AAA 

“The  political  radicalism  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  literati  and  intel' 
ledtuals  and  their  sympathy  for  com' 
munism  and  Soviet  Russia  is  rooted  in 
the  hi^orical  event  of  the  great  Revolution 
of  1789,  which  stamped  the  French  people, 
politically  and  spiritually,  with  a  mark  ^t 
will  not  soon  be  effaced.”  —  Hans  jeschke, 
in  GeiSl  der  Zeit,  Berlin. 

”.  .  .when  Rabindranath  Tagore  visited 
China,  the  late  Yang  Chuan  arranged  to 
have  (the  great  Chinese  poet)  Chen  San'li 
and  Tagore  pose  for  a  photograph  tO' 
gether.  The  resultant  pidture  splendidly 
portrays  the  serene  features  of  these  two 
great  poets  of  two  great  oriental  cultures, 
one  essentially  religious,  the  other  human' 
i^ic.  .  .” — H.  H.  Hu,  in  T'ien  Hsia 
Monthly,  Shanghai. 

“As  a  moral  figure  he  (Hans  Carossa) 
^nds  as  a  prote^  again^  the  age  in  which 
his  work  has  been  done;  an  age  of  appalling 
disintegration.  Few  radiate  such  a  power 
of  human  kindness  as  Carossa;  and  few  are 
so  devout  and  anxious,  that  they  could  find 
such  simple  and  utterly  true  words  to  ex' 
press  their  feeling.” — R.  Peacock,  in  Ger' 
man  Life  and  Letters,  Oxford,  England. 
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•  The  Lateit  Modem  Italian'English 
and  English'Italian  Didlionary.  Com' 
piled  after  the  principles  of  A,  de  R. 
Lysle’s  large  Dictionary.  Torino.  F.  Casa' 
nova  (New  York.  G.  E.  Stechert.)  1938. 
1399  double'column  pages.  $2.25. — The 
time  was  ripe  for  a  new  handy  Italian' 
English  dictionary.  In  these  days  of  bewil' 
dering  change,  both  these  languages  are 
outgrowing  their  old  dictionaries  every 
few  years.  The  completed  of  the  (Italy' 
published)  large  Italian'English  diction' 
aries  was  Casanova’s  twcvvolume  octavo 
R.  de  Lysle,  and  the  publishers  of  that 
work  have  built  this  smaller  one  on  the 
same  general  lines.  By  the  use  of  a  small 
though  di^inct  type  and  by  economizing 
margins,  they  have  made  a  cocky  little 
volume  which  has  managed  to  coop  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  within 
its  plump  precincts  (6)i  inches  x  4  x  3). 
It  is  not  a  dictionary  of  familiar  speech. 
Say  the  compilers.  “.  .  .perche  I’opera 
avesse  valore  educativo  oltre  che  didattico, 
si  e  po^o  cura  di  non  accogliere  in  essa 
le  voci  disone^e  e  triviali.”  Nor  is  it  in 
any  direction  a  technical  dictionary;  but 
it  seems  to  ^and  up  well  as  a  general 
reference  work.  Since  it  requires  consider' 
able  skill  to  extract  from  so  compact  and 
widely  informative  a  work  as  this  all  the 
varied  juices  of  information  Aored  within 
it,  the  compilers  have  given  the  prospec' 
tive  user  a  sort  of  preliminary  lesson  in 
the  technique  of  its  handling.  They  take 
several  sample  words  (from  the  English' 
Italian  half;  the  book  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  Italians,  although  it  will  be 
almo^  or  quite  as  useful  for  English  and 
American  students)  and  reprcxluc«  in  one 
column  several  of  the  concise  little  notes 
which  appear  in  the  bcxly  of  the  book,  and 
abreaA  them  a  detailed  explanation  of  this 
abbreviated  treatment.  Thus  (cx>lumn  1): 
anticipative,  ag.,  anticipativo  (anche  anti' 
cipatory) —  Then  (column  2)  anticipative 
(Non  ha  indicazione  di  pronunzia,  quindi 
»egue  quella  della  parola  radicale  “to 


anticipate”).  Agettivo  significa  anticipa' 
titx).— Con  lo  ^esso  significato  I’inglese 
ha  anche  la  forma  anticipatory," — H.  K.  L. 

•  Carlo  Rossetti.  Americanismi.  Mi- 
lano.  “Le  Lingue  EAere.”  1937.  216 

pages.  6  lire. — ^This  small  book  is  one  of 
a  long  series  entitled  “quademi  di  cultura 
lingui^ica,”  to  which  Rossetti  has  con' 
tributed  several  volumes.  In  Cost  si  parla 
in  America  he  gives  the  characfteri^ics  of 
the  new  American  orthography,  points 
out  the  differences  between  English  and 
American,  and  analyzes  the  prcxess  of 
formation  of  the  American  expressions. 
Americanismi,  its  supplement,  is  compiled 
much  in  the  form  of  a  lexicon  and  gives 
a  carefully  chosen  li^  of  expressions  taken 
from  well  known  contemporary  authors. 
Sinclair  Lewis’  Main  Street  and  works 
of  Dos  Passos,  O.  Henry,  Mark  Twain 
have  furnished  mo^  of  them.  The  ren' 
dering  into  Italian  of  slang  and  idiomatic 
expressions  is  mo^  of  the  time  close  to  the 
original  and  sounds  like  commonly  spoken 
Italian,  neither  exaggerated  vernacular  nor 
bookish  forms.  The  author  has  also  written 
Tranelli  dellTnglese,  which  gained  a  large 
public  and  much  praise  from  the  press. 
While  Rossetti’s  works  are  useful  in  Italy 
to  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
secrets  of  slang  and  colloquialisms  in  Amet' 
rica,  they  are  no  less  interesting  to  Amet' 
ican  Students  who  want  to  enter  the 
market'place  of  the  Italian  language. — 
Aruicleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Giovanni  di  Jasio.  Educazione.  La 
Scnola  di  Fata  Azzurra.  Monte  S. 

Angelo.  “La  Favola.”  1938.  167  pages. 
12  lire. — A  charming  essay  on  education 
and  its  methods  and  dcxltrines  by  a  gifted 
poet,  and  the  least  do<ftrinaire  imaginable. 
The  6rSt  part  has  little  to  do  diredly  with 
education,  being  an  exposition  of  Signor 
Jasio’s  concept  of  Reality,  for  him  a  fusion 
of  Hegelianism  and  Bergsonism,  that  is, 
Thought'Intuition.  “Scientism,”  material' 
ism,  and  positivism  (as  everyone  knows. 
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tered  in  the  name  of  Art,  Intuition,  Spirit, 
Religion,  and  Life  itself  which,  by  a  series 
of  daring  if  not  ha^y  equations  such  as 
'  only  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  unhappy  in 
love  can  make,  are  rendered  equivalent 
to  each  other.  In  the  name  of  Spirit  and 
Art 'Life,  which  by  this  time  we  know  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing,  Jasio  annihi' 
lates  every  concept  and  method  of  peda' 
gogy  conceived  since  Socrates.  Curricula, 
time'tables,  bulletins,  grade  books,  exam' 
inations,  differentiation  of  classes  and  sub' 
je<fts,  textbooks,  books  in  short  are  con' 
signed  to  the  ash'heap  of  oblivion.  After 
the  philosophy  and  educational  theory 
(if  what  remains  after  his  work  of  demoli' 
tion  can  be  called  such)  comes  their  applica' 
tion.  In  a  touching  vision  Jasio  sees  a  Blue 
Fay  directing  a  primary  class  in  which  the 
little  boys  and  girls  liAen  to  her  as  she  tells 
fimciful  tales  and  fables  and  pronounces 
discourses  upon  their  ^rong  government 
and  peerless  Leader  (II  Duce’s  annexation 
of  Fairyland  is  mildly  disquieting).  The 
re^  of  the  time  the  pupils  write  anything 
that  comes  to  their  dear  little  heads,  in  a 
notebook  which  is  their  chief  inurnment 
of  culture.  The  dirtier,  the  sloppier,  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  the  notebooks 
the  happier  is  Signor  Jasio,  for,  you  see, 
all  this  is  a  diredt.  Creative  fundtion  of 
their  Spirit  and  Art'Life.  Jasio’s  disarm' 
hig,  genial  pen  is  almo^  effedtual  in  making 
one  forget  the  sini^er  influence  «f  (j!en' 
tile’s  Adtual  Idealism  and  Marinetti’s 
deArudtive  Futurism  lurking  not  far  in  the 
background.  I  repeat,  a  very  charming 
essay. — Felix  Giovanelli.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  Mario  Bendiscioli.  J^eopaganesimo 
razziSta.  Brescia.  Morcelliana.  1938. 
116  pages.  5  lire. — The  German  dodtrine 
that  the  Nordic  race,  (essentially  Teu' 
tonic),  is  superior  to  all  other  races,  in' 
volves  what  our  author  calls  a  racial  Neo' 
paganism.  The  God  of  the  ChriAians  cannot 
be  their  God,  for  He  is  God  of  all  mankind, 
while  the  Germans,  as  the  only  race  which 
counts,  mu^  also  have  a  unique  religion 
of  their  own,  excluding  Jehovah.  Written 
from  the  Catholic  Endpoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Church,  this  book  accuses 
Martin  Luther  of  being  the  fir^t  mover 


pealing  to  the  German  peoples  to  turn 
again^  the  Roman  or  Catholic  church, 
thus  renouncing  the  true  God,  that  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  sub^ituting  a  cult 
foreign  to  Chri^ianity,  a  cult  pradticed 
by  the  Teutons  only.  We  have  chapters 
on  the  modem  leaders  in  this  anti'Chri^ian 
campaign.  Hitler,  Ludendorff  and  others. 
The  methods  of  propaganda  in  its  favor 
are  also  sketched.  We  are  shown  how  it 
is  taught  in  the  schools  and  how  it  is 
applied  by  the  courts.  The  final  chapter 
tells  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  and  the 
high  ecclesia^ical  authorities  to  check 
the  movement  by  the  only  means  in  their 
power,  that  is,  moral  suasion.  At  present 
httle  headway  is  being  made,  but  our 
author  voices  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right, 
the  re^oration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Germany. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Eraldo  Fossati.  7^ew  Deal.  II  ?iuovo 
Ordine  Economico  di  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 
Padova.  Cedam.  1937.  296  pages.  34  lire. — 
“My  Audy  has  e^blished  the  fadt  that  the 
N.R.A.  has  hindered  the  economic  recov' 
ery  of  the  United  States,’’  says  Professor 
Eraldo  Fossati  of  the  University  of  Flor' 
ence,  in  his  book  (p.  289)  on  the  New  Deal. 
It  is  intere^ing  to  note,  however,  that 
this  Aatement  does  not  imply  a  condemns' 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  New 
Deal  is  based,  but  only  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Roosc' 
velt  admini^ration  for  the  realization  of 
its  program. 

According  to  Professor  Fossati,  the  old 
capitali^ic  sy^em  based  on  economic 
individualism  and  free  competition  is 
doomed  in  the  United  States.  A  possible 
alternative  to  it  is  a  sy^em,  which  the 
author  calls  “corporate  economy,’’  in  which 
capital  and  labor  cooperate  under  the 
supervision  and  sometimes  the  diredt  man' 
agement  of  the  State.  The  aim  of  this 
cooperation  is  to  insure  equilibrium  be' 
tween  produdtion  and  consumption  and 
the  ^abilization  of  prices,  thus  obviating 
the  waAe  of  productive  energies. 

The  New  Deal  is  only  a  different  name, 
according  to  the  author,  for  the  corporate 
economy  e^blished  by  the  Fascia  regime 
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in  Italy.  It  could  not  become  a  success  be' 
cause  Roosevelt  wanted  to  maintain  demo- 
cratic  in^itutions  and  did  not  realize  that 
the  passage  from  one  economic  sy^em  to 
another  can  be  operated  only  through  a 
revolution  which  e^blishes  a  totalitarian 
*ate.  The  author  regrets,  of  course,  that 
this  was  not  done. 

Except  for  remarks  of  this  nature,  the 
book  is  reasonable  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  on  the  economic 
and  legal  aspects  of  the  New  Deal. — Max 
Salvadori.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Andrea  Marabini.  II  Fascismo  affama 
i  Contadini.  Paris.  Edizioni  di  Cob 

tura  Sociale.  1938.  4  francs. — In  Fascism 
Starves  the  Peasant,  a  Communis  exile  now 
in  France  has  prepared  a  carefully^docu' 
mented  and  convincing  indidtment  of 
FasciA  agrarian  policy.  By  basing  all 
^atements  of  faCt  upon  diredt  FasciA 
sources  such  as  agricultural  periodicals  and 
monographs  by  Fascia  economics,  he  has 
convidted  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
regime  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The 
Battle  of  the  Wheat,  a  show'case  manb 
fetation  of  an  impossible  ideal  of  Autarchy, 
has  resulted  in  such  a  ^eep  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread  that  the  land'poor  peasant  muA 
sell  a  kilogram  of  meat  to  buy  its  equiva' 
lent  weight  in  white  bread.  The  co^  of 
the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  invasions  has 
fallen  diredtly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  form  of  such  taxes  that 
even  Mussolini  has  been  forced  to  admit 
that  the  tolerance  limit  has  long  since  been 
surpassed.  The  ineludtable  results  have 
been  the  decupling  of  bankruptcies  and 
foreclosures,  the  multiplication  of  a  peasant 
proletariat  living  in  veritable  rural  slums, 
and  a  mass  flight  from  the  soil. — Felix  B. 
Giovanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  B.  Russo.  Politica  eStera  e  coloniale. 
Pisa.  Ni^ri'Leschi.  1937.  165  pages. 

30  lire. — The  author  describes  his  b^k  as 
a  “treatment  of  foreign  policy,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  young  fasci^s  who  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  courses  in  political  preparation 
given  by  the  Provincial  Federations  of  the 
Fasci  di  combattimento,”  and  admits  quite 
frankly  that  its  contents  are  not  re^ridted 
to  the  “purely  informative.”  The  book 
sets  forth  in  general  terms  but  very  clearly 


what  seem  to  the  author  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  foreign  policies  of  the  great  nations 
today  and  what  Italy’s  attitude  has  been 
and  should  be  in  the  circum^ances.  The 
author  writes  well,  with  a  clarity  no 
doubt  considerably  aided  by  the  simplicity 
rf  the  situation  as  an  ardent  chauvini* 
sees  it.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expedt 
objedtivity  in  such  a  book,  however  im¬ 
portant  such  an  attitude  may  seem  to  old- 
fashioned  hi^orians.  Perhaps  considering 
the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed  it  is 
hardly  fair  either  to  expedt  a  bibliography; 
in  place  of  that  we  have  in  the  appendix 
some  of  the  more  important  speeches  of 
II  Duce,  which  arc  regarded  as  sufficient 
outside  material.  But  alas  for  hi^ory  these 
days;  the  mo^  serious  criticism  that  can 
be  made  of  this  little  book  is  not  its  lack 
of  objedtivity  or  authority  but  simply  that 
it  is  out  of  date.  For  it  was  written  toward 
the  end  of  1937  and  the  casual  but  con¬ 
fident  references  to  Italy’s  guarantee  of 
AuArian  independence  make  us  realize  that 
already  the  young  fasci^s  will  need  a  new 
text  book. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State 
Teachers  College. 

•  Natale  Busetto.  II  Senso  Storico  e 
VIdealizzazione  della  Storia  J^ella  Poc' 
sia  Italiana.  Padova.  Edit.  Antonio  Milani. 
1937.  29  pages.  5  lire. — The  ^udy  of  his¬ 
tory  in  relation  to  philosophy  and  politics, 
and  its  fundtion  in  the  movement  of  ideas, 
has  lately  taken  a  large  place  in  the  cultural 
centers  of  Italy.  The  publication  of  this 
ledture,  by  Prof.  Busetto  of  the  University 
of  Padua,  is  along  such  a  line  of  intelledtual 
intere^.  The  author  analyzes  hi^ory,  not 
merely  as  an  adtivity  of  thought,  but  as  it 
enters  the  sphere  of  sentiment  and  emotion, 
and  crosses  the  bridge  that  separates  the 
adtivities  of  the  hi^orian  from  the  creations 
of  the  poet.  During  the  centuries  of  Italian 
literature  the  sentimental  side  of  hi^ory 
and  the  ways  of  representing  it  poetically 
have  varied  according  to  the  times  and  the 
inspiration  and  feelings  of  the  great  poets. 
With  keen  underAanding,  Professor  Buset¬ 
to  follows  this  process  of  harmonizing  logic 
and  lyric  from  Dante  to  Manzoni,  from 
Carducci  to  D’Annunzio.  The  author  feels, 
moreover,  that  the  present  intensity  of 
hi^orical  revival  in  the  life  of  Italy  may  be 
a  promise  of  a  new  flourishing  of  epic 
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poetry  in  this  country. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Umberto  Mancuso.  Roma  e  Voi. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1938.  317  pages. 

35  lire. — This  book  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is 
printed  on  excellent  paper  in  large  type 
and  contains  150  illu^rations,  many  of 
them  fiill'page.  The  pidtures  deal  mo^ly 
with  landscapes,  ^tues  and  ruins  repre' 
senting  early  Italian  hi^ory.  Especially 
meritorious  are  the  reproductions  of  sculp' 
tures  of  the  Roman  emperors,  heroes  and 
poets,  as  well  as  of  the  immortal  gods  and 
goddesses.  In  the  text,  awarded  a  prize  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Italy,  the  author 
leads  an  Italian  youth  through  the  Eternal 
City,  showing  him  the  glories  of  his  native 
land  as  depicted  in  the  illu^rations, 
attempting  to  arouse  in  him  patriotic  ardor 
for  his  father'land,  so  famed  in  art  and 
^ory.  The  book  commemorates  the  bi' 
millenium  of  Augu^us  Caesar  and  Horace, 
the  works  of  which  latter  are  highly 
praised.  The  words  of  the  great  p>oet  as  he 
lauds  the  Rome  of  his  time  are  interpreted 
to  apply  to  the  Rome  of  Mussolini.  II  Duce 
is  highly  praised  and  his  Ethiopian  conquer 
approved.  Rome,  says  the  author,  has  out' 
lived  the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  pa^,  and 
will  survive  those  of  the  present.  Her  ^r 
will  continue  to  rise.  Minus  the  propagan' 
da,  we  have  a  fine  piece  of  hi^orical  narra' 
tive,  intere^ing,  and  the  work  of  a  true 
artiift. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Gabriele  Pepe.  Lo  Stato  Ghibellino  di 
Federico  IL  Bari.  Laterza.  1938.  161 

pages.  12  lire. — A  keen  synthesis  of  Fred' 
erick  IPs  conception  of  ^te,  which  the 
author  views  as  having  been  bom  through 
political  necessity  and  not  through  the 
my&icism  that  served  as  a  basis  to  the 
medieval  ^te.  To  him,  the  ^te  as  Fred' 
erick  II  conceived  and  realized  it  in  the  fir^ 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  truly 
modem  in  its  genesis  and  in  its  unfolding. 
It  re^ed  on  a  utilitarian  and  lay  concep' 
tion;  it  concerned  itself  with  the  practical 
ideology  of  Italian  unity;  it  fostered  a 
culture  that  was  intimately  naturali^ic. 
The  book  is  AriAly  documented  and  it 
offers  a  proof  of  the  wide  range  covered 
by  the  emperor’s  legislation  by  showing 
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the  various  activities  covered  by  the  laws 
enacted  under  him.  Showing  clearly  how 
ju^ice  was  administered  by  Frederick’s 
inflexible  legislation,  the  author  proves  his 
thesis  that  his  kingdom  offers  the  fir^  and 
clearest  example  of  a  modem  dictatorship. 
The  book  contains  a  most  valuable  appen' 
dix  which  offers  a  synthetic  view  of  the 
legislative  accomplishment  under  Frede' 
rick  II. 

While  admiring  this  book,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  follow  the  author  in  his  sharp 
division  between  the  myStic  basis  of  the 
medieval  State  and  the  utilitarian  one  of 
Frederick  II.  The  policies  of  the  various 
Popes  were  deeply  realistic.  Mysticism 
was  only  a  mask,  behind  which  was  a 
deeply  realistic  conception  of  political  life. 
— Domenico  Vittorini.  University  of  Penn' 
sylvania. 

•  Carlo  CaStagnoli.  Un  Carattere  eroico. 

Roma.  Formiggini.  1938.  156  pages. 
10  lire. — A  warm  yet  critical  contribu' 
tion  to  the  Centenary  of  Italy’s  great 
modem  poet,  Giacomo  Leopardi.  With  rare 
insight  Signor  CaStagnoli  has  given  us 
the  inner  drama  of  the  Bard  of  Recanati, 
a  drama  grandiose  from  beginning  to  end 
despite  the  unusually  uneventful  quality 
of  Leopardi’s  external  life.  Troubled  by 
this  la^  and  not  content  to  accept 
Leopardi,  Great  Man,  Great  Poet,  and 
Great  Thinker,  CaStagnoli  seeks  very 
^renuously  to  give  Leopardi’s  life  a  civic 
significance  which  I  do  not  think  it  pos' 
sesses.  While  visibly  restraining  his  wish¬ 
ful  thoughts  he  almost  presents  us  a  Leo' 
pardi.  Artisan  of  the  Risorgimento  and 
precursor  of  those  who  would  fashion  a 
Strong  Imperial  Italy  impatient  and  con' 
temptuous  of  Cosmopolitanism,  Liberalism, 
and  Democracy.  Signor  CaStagnoli  is 
visibly  di^urbed  by  the  powerful  ob' 
Stacies  besetting  his  task — namely,  Lco' 
pardi’s  not  infrequent  cosmopolitan  utter¬ 
ances,  his  universal  pessimism,  and  his 
near-atheism  (that  is,  denial  of  Catholic 
in^itutions).  The  author’s  fault  is  the  now- 
common  one  of  insisting  that  the  Great 
of  the  Past  say  something  pertinent  to  the 
contingent  problems  of  our  time.  The 
discussion  of  the  old  Leopardian  questions 
of  Love,  Soh'tude,  Romanticism-Class¬ 
icism,  and  Pessimism  is  fresh,  sometimes 
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even  original. — Felix  Giovanelli.  Univet' 
sity  of  Illinois. 

•  P.  G.  Fiori.  Lorenzo  il  ntagnifico.  Pi' 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  480  pages.  6 

lire. — This  volume  is  number  60  of  the 
series  Biblioteca  Vallecchi,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  printing  of  good  books  at  a  low 
price  for  wide  circulation.  As  might  be 
expedled  the  Aory  of  Lorenzo  is  told  in  a 
rather  popular,  though  serious,  ^tyle  and 
the  principal  episodes  in  his  life  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  with  sufficient  detail  to 
give  a  good  idea  of  his  charaefter  and  espe' 
cially  of  the  role  he  played  in  the  politics 
of  his  time.  Such  episodes  as  the  Ckingiura 
de’  Pazzi  and  the  ffimous  death  bed  scene 
are  simply  but  graphically  described;  Fiori 
rejeAs  the  much  quoted  conversation  with 
Savonarola  and  prefers  the  version  of 
Poliziano.  The  book  is  well  done  but  it 
has  two  serious  defe<its.  Although  the 
author  frequently  goes  back  to  sources 
and  quotes  freely  from  the  hi^orians  of 
the  period  as  well  as  from  the  personal 
records  and  letters  that  have  come  down 
to  us  he  rarely  bothers  to  name  his  sources 
and  the  book  has  no  bibliography,  not  even 
a  foreword.  Worse  than  that  it  has  no 
index  of  proper  names.  While  therefore 
intere^ing  to  read  and  conscientiously 
written  it  is  praAically  useless  for  reference 
purposes. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  Gianandrea  Gavazzeni.  Donizetti.  Mi' 
lano.  Bocca.  1937. 175  pages.  8  lire. — 

An  attempt  at  an  intimate  portrait  of 
Gaetano  Donizetti,  the  musician,  con' 
sidered  in  relation  to  his  epoch.  The 
author’s  method,  though  historically  ac' 
curate,  has  a  Strong  interpretative  char' 
ader.  We  are  introduced  to  Donizetti’s 
native  city,  Bergamo,  to  his  family,  and 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  condi' 
tions  of  the  musical  world  of  his  day,  con' 
ditions  with  which  Donizetti  had  to 
reckon  before  he  could  assert  himself  and 
change  them.  The  information  that  one 
gathers  as  to  the  conditions  of  music 
and  the  difficulties  confronting  those  who 
wished  to  write  operas,  are  very  illumin' 
ating.  Interesting  is  also  the  dudy  of  the 
relations  between  Donizetti  and  Rossini, 
the  man  who  eclipsed  for  a  long  time  the 
lesser  musical  genius  of  Donizetti.  Doni' 
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zetti  did  for  the  music  of  the  Romantic 
period  what  Manzoni  did  for  its  literature. 
Each  recast  in  forms  of  eternal  beauty 
the  prosaic  elements  of  the  traditions  and 
conventions  of  his  time.  We  are  given  in 
this  book  not  only  an  all'embracing  analy' 
sis  of  Donizettfs  music  but  also  a  detailed 
Study  of  all  his  operas.  The  author  con' 
aiders  the  Elisir  d'Amore,  Lucia  de  Lammer' 
moor,  and  Don  Pascfuale  to  be  Donizetti’s 
masterpieces. — D.  Vittorini.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Giuseppe  Mormino.  Alfredo  Panzini 
nelle  Opere  e  nella  Vita.  Roma.  Ah 

brighi,  Segati.  1937.  201  pages.  10  lire. — In 
this  third  and  completely  revised  ^dy  of 
Panzini,  the  critic  achieves  a  singularly 
congenial  task.  One  senses  from  the  fir^ 
page  his  unflagging  enthusiasm  for  a  sub' 
jeA  which  has  occupied  his  attention  for 
many  years.  The  work  is  direded  more 
especially  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  this  mo^ 
Italian  of  writers,  than  to  the  uninitiated. 
It  is  a  book  rich  in  personal  reminiscence, 
in  well'chosen  citation  and  discerning 
comment,  eminently  readable  but  rather 
disorganized  in  form. 

The  ^udy  takes  its  point  of  departure 
from  the  essential  conflidt  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal  which  is  the  comer 
Aone  of  Panzini’s  thought.  Mormino 
offers  in  this  fir^  sedtion,  if  not  balanced 
and  exhauAive  analyses  of  the  writer’s 
various  works,  at  lea.<a  pungent  observa' 
tions,  and  often  revaluates  them  in  an 
original  light.  In  spite  of  the  prefatory 
declaration  that  he  revised  the  work  to 
make  it  “more  organic,  acceptable  and  con' 
vincing,’’  anyone  accuAomed  to  the  tradi' 
tional  type  of  Audy  would  be  politely 
a^onished  at  Mormino’s  conception  of  a 
convincingly  presented  work.  But  per' 
haps  its  very  capriciousness  and  vivid, 
haAy  exposition  are  better  in  keeping 
with  the  somewhat  quixotic  genius  of 
Panzini.  Surely  all  lovers  of  this  great 
Italian  will  find  real  delight  in  adventuring 
with  Mormino  among  his  hero’s  books. — 
Gifford  P.  Orwen.  University  of  Buffalo. 

•  Sibilla  Aleramo.  Orsa  Minore  (Note 
di  taccuino).  Milano.  Memdadori. 

1938. 113  pages, — In  the  charming,  provoc' 
ative,  and  completely  feminine  preface 
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to  these  selecftions  from  a  notebook  which 
the  poetcss-noveli^  never  kept,  Sibilla 
Aleramo  again  proposes  to  write  as,  for 
her,  woman  should  write:  expressing  her 
own  reality  and  her  own  my^ry,  beyond 
any  sugge^ion  of  masculinity.  In  these 
disconneded  notes  she  claims  to  reveal 
herself  in  meditative  mood,  in  “mental 
adventure.”  She  is  moved  to  express  her 
thoughts  “by  an  intimate,  passionate  need 
to  underhand.  .  .  .  sensations  and  ideas, 
.  .  .the  spedacle  of  the  world  and  its 
music .  .  .  the  true  soul  of  life.” — all 
this  in  order  to  “recognize”  and  “give 
witness”  to  herself. 

That  he  who  reads  the  preface  turns  to 
the  text  with  pleasurable  anticipation  is 
not  surprising.  Here,  at  lad,  is  his  oppor- 
tunity  to  learn  from  woman  herself  her 
long  hidden  “mydery.”  But  the  “note' 
book”  proves  sharply  disappointing.  The 
reader  is  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions, 
both  equally  ungallant:  either  the  poetess 
has  been  incapable  of  revealing  and  inter' 
preting  that  mydery  or  that  mydery 
simply  does  not  exid. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  sensi' 
tive  passages  on  nature,  reminiscences  of 
not  too  grave  import,  and  reiteration  of  the 
all'in'allness  of  love  to  women.  What  is 
unfortunate  is  the  inescapable  pidture  one 
gets  of  a  Sibilla  Aleramo  carefully  attuning 
her  spirit  to  the  Infinite  and,  in  the  midd 
of  ecdatic  shivers,  recording  profound 
vagueness. — A.  Pietrangeli.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  I.  Zolli.  II  J^azareno.  Udine.  Idituto 
delle  Edizioni  Accademiche.  1938. 
371  pages.  30  lire. — A  very  learned  book 
by  a  man  who  has  formidable  preparation 
in  the  field  of  Biblical  literature.  Moreover, 
he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Greek,  Sans' 
krit,  Aramaic,  and  Hebrew  languages.  The 
author  has  used  his  linguidic  knowledge  to 
drengthen  his  new  solutions  of  Biblical 
problems  with  philological  arguments.  The 
fundamental  contention  entertained  in  this 
book  is  that  the  term  “Nazarene”  was  not 
given  to  Chrid  because  he  was  bom  in 
Nazareth  nor  btecause,  as  many  contend, 
he  belonged  to  a  sedt  known  by  that  name, 
but  because  Chrid  “preached  by  declama' 
tion.”  The  author  rejedts  the  derivations  of 
Nazarene  from  “nazir”  which  means  he 
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who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  Lord, 
and  claims  that  the  name  originates  in 
“nagrama,”  which  in  Aramaic  signifies  the 
type  of  eloquence  that  mud  have  been 
charadteridic  of  Chrid  and  his  disciples 
and  that  held  the  people  spellbound. 
Having  edablished  this,  the  author  leads 
us  to  the  hidorical  setting  againd  which 
passes  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  Chrid. 
The  scope  of  the  book  widens  into  the 
exegesis  of  the  mod  controversial  points  of 
the  Gospel,  which  the  author  interprets 
with  keen  insight,  holding  fad  to  the 
philological  basis  on  which  he  builds  his 
contentions. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Matteo  Marangoni.  Saper  Vedere. 

Milano.  Treves.  1938.  331  pages.  25 

lire. — The  third  edition  of  Marangoni’s 
dissertation  on  the  appreciation  of  pic' 
torial  and  pladic  arts,  enlarged  and  with 
the  addition  of  118  illudrations.The  author 
is  known  in  the  artidic  world  for  his  keen 
appreciation  of  artidic  creations  and  for  his 
ability  to  convey  his  impressions  to  his 
readers.  This  book  introduces  the  layman 
to  adhetic  education  in  general  and 
teaches  him  to  “read”  and  “see”  with  inteh 
ligence  in  the  works  of  the  great  Maders. 
Marangoni  is  convinced  that  the  greatness 
and  vitality  of  a  work  of  art  consid  only 
in  the  subjedive  values,  while  its  elements 
of  content  are  merely  exterior  and  somc' 
times  harmful  to  the  artidic  capacity  of 
evaluation.  He  defends  his  position  with  a 
polemic  energy  which  makes  the  reading 
very  intereding.  We  are  brought  to  under' 
dand  how  the  imagination  and  sentiment 
of  the  great  maders  come  to  immediate 
reality  in  their  works.  The  titles  of  some 
of  the  sixteen  chapters  (Contenuto  e  Forma, 
Bello  e  Brutto,  II  Linguaggio  dell'Architettu' 
ra)  give  an  idea  of  the  artidic  problems  and 
trend  of  thinking  in  this  very  imp»ortant 
publication. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Cesare  Caravaglios.  II  Foll(lore  musi' 
cale  in  Italia.  Napoli.  Rispoli.  1936. 

469  pages.  40  lire. — TTie  “folk'lore”  here 
dudied  is  not  the  corpus  of  folk'music 
itself,  but  the  science  which  invedigates 
it.  In  other  works  forthcoming  in  the  same 
series,  Sig.  Caravaglios  will  treat  popular 
indrumental  music,  the  hidory  of  Italian 
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folk'lorc,  and  popular  heraldry  in  Italy. 
The  present  volume  gives  an  encyclopedic 
account  of  the  development  of  folklore 
science  in  Italy,  and  a  brilliant  program  for 
pursuing  future  research  on  the  mo^  up' 
todate  lines.  According  to  a  recent  letter 
from  Irving  Schwerke  (Paris),  European 
dircAor  of  the  Musical  Courier^  “Carava' 
glios.  .  .  .  has  gone  into  the  subjecft  from 
every  angle.  By  the  time  the  department 
of  which  he  is  direcftor  is  through  with  it, 
there  will  not  be  a  folkdori^ic  note  in  all 
Italy  that  is  not  recorded  on  paper  and 
plates!  I  think  the  only  country  that  has, 
of  late,  made  an  effort  somewhat  on  a  par 
with  the  Italian,  is  Roumania.” 

Caravaglios  is  convincing  in  his  thesis 
that  future  folklore  methods  muA  be 
more  rigorously  scientific  than  in  the  forma' 
tive  period  of  the  science  during  the  pa^ 
hundred  years.  Much  of  this  pioneer  work 
he  finds  of  little  scientific  value  because 
of  the  ineradicable  temptation  to  alter  and 
harmonize  the  original  folk-melos.  His 
account  of  the  knowledge,  equipment  and 
procedure  demanded  for  the  proper  record' 
ing  of  folk'music,  and  especially  of  folk' 
dance,  is  of  quite  extraordinary  intere^, 
even  to  the  lay  reader.  Like  mo^  SStudents 
of  the  subject,  he  proclaims  the  collective 
origin  of  folk-song,  hence  the  importance 
of  recording  all  variants,  each  of  which 
reveals  the  “folk-soul”  in  its  creative 
labor, 

French  teachers  using  Colomba  will  find 
intereAing  material  on  the  Corsican  folk-art 
of  improvisation  on  pages  93- 104.  The  la^ 
210  pages  are  a  bibliography,  unique  and 
indispensable  for  any  ^udent  of  the  sub- 
jeCt. — Alfred  Galpin.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  Amore  di  Spagna. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  393  pages. 
15  lire. — In  these  days  when  so  much 
ink  is  being  spilt  on  both  sides  of  the  Span- 
ish  war,  it  a  a  relief  to  read  a  book  about 
Spain  which  refuses  to  take  sides,  which 
confines  itself  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
country,  her  natural  beauties,  her  art  and 
her  literature.  Nominally  the  volume  is  an 
account  of  a  journey  through  the  Peninsula, 
ju^  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
author  enters  the  country  by  Andalusia, 
travels  through  Ca^ile  and  Navarre,  then 
eaA  and  south  to  end  his  trip  near  Barce- 


Iona.  But  this  is  no  mere  travelogue.  The 
author,  himself  the  writer  of  several  novels, 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  hiAory 
of  Spain.  He  knows  several  important 
Spanish  writers  and  gives  us  many  inter- 
e^ing  sidelights  on  their  personalities,  as 
well  as  criticism  of  their  works.  Nor  does 
he  neglect  the  great  writers  of  the  pa^,  in 
whose  words  he  traces  the  development  of 
Spain  and  her  national  spirit  from  the  ear- 
lie^  times.  What  is  mo^  evident  in  the 
book,  however,  is  a  great  love  for  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  people,  and  an  unwavering 
faith  in  their  integrity  and  final  noble 
de^iny. — Calvert  ].  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Goffredo  Bellonci.  Introduzione  alia 
letter atur a  di  oggi.  Firenze.  Enrico 
Ariani.  1932.  3.50  lire. — The  author  draws 
a  deep  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
culture  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that 
of  texlay  and  populates  that,  given  the 
change  in  culture,  a  change  in  art  was 
inevitable.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
^ill  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
e^blished  during  the  sixteenth  century 
classical  revival.  It  was  almo^  crushed  by 
the  greatness  and  the  traditions  of  illus¬ 
trious  poets  and  painters  who  left  such 
a  wake  after  they  disappeared  as  to  make 
next  to  impossible  the  creation  of  new 
forms  in  literature  and  art.  Even  if  Car- 
ducci  and  D’Annunzio  had  a  new  content, 
the  mode  of  their  art  harked  back  to  the 
classicism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fundamental  conception  which  has  pre¬ 
dominated  during  Aese  centuries  has  pic¬ 
tured  man  as  a  part  of  the  natural  and 
hi^orical  landscape,  merged,  indeed  con¬ 
fused,  with  the  appearances  of  nature  and 
one  with  the  rhythm  of  his  hi^ory.  In 
this  conception  of  art  and  of  man,  nature 
was  considered  as  the  background  of  the 
charaAers  who  moved  in  the  work  of  art. 
Departing  sharply  from  this  procedure, 
arti^s  of  today  are  crmceiving  their  char- 
adters  not  as  a  product  of  nature  but  as 
creations  of  their  imagination,  and  they 
give  to  them  as  a  background  the  bound¬ 
less  space  of  spirit.  The  thesis  of  Signor 
Bellonci  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  fadts. 
If  we  look  at  the  difference  between  the 
e^hetics  of  Capuana  and  that  of  Bon- 
tempelli  we  do  find  the  sharp  differen- 
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tiation  claimed  by  the  author.  Yet,  it  is  as 
impossible  to  view  the  arti^ic  efforts  of 
the  generation  of  Capuana  in  terms  of  his 
emetic  creed  only,  as  it  is  to  identify  the 
^ole  of  the  literary  produ<^tion  of  present- 
day  Italy  with  the  emetics  of  Bontem- 
pelli  and  the  group  of  the  Novecento,  of 
which  he  is  the  leader. — D.  Vitforini.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Giorgio  Imperatori.  Goethe  e  gli  scriv 
tori  d'ltalia.  Udine.  Mituto  delle  Edi- 

tioni  Accademiche.  1937-  95  pages.  10  lire. 
— ^This  little  book  is  for  speciali^s  on 
Italian-German  literary  relations  or  for 
those  interefted  in  minor  matters  of  com¬ 
parative  literature.  The  author  has  pains- 
takingly  gathered  together  from  the  works 
and  letters  of  Goethe  all  references  to 
Italian  authors.  Goethe’s  early  love  for 
Italy,  his  intere^  in  certain  figures  of  the 
Renaissance,  notably  Cellini,  his  sincere 
admiration  for  Manaoni;  all  these  fairly 
well-known  fa<fts  are  brought  together  and 
carefully  documented.  Less  well  known 
perhaps  are  his  friendship  for  Filangieri,  his 
opinion  of  Alfieri  and  his  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  Commedia  dell'Arte.  Signor 
Imperatori  has  made  an  exhauAive  ^udy 
of  Goethe’s  works  and  of  the  critical  mate¬ 
rial  available.  While  he  keeps  his  book 
factual  and  indulges  in  no  flights  of  fancy, 
the  firA  chapter  on  the  attitude  of  Goethe 
toward  Dante  contains,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  very  intere^ing  and  provocative 
reflexions. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  G.  Mazzini  e  G.  Picciola.  Antologia 
Carducciana.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 

1936.  524  pages.  13  lire. — The  lateX  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  school  anthology  firX  published 
in  1908.  The  prefaces  to  each  successive 
revision  indicate  conXant  correXions  and 
additions.  A  wide  seleXion  of  Carducci’s 
works  in  both  prose  and  verse  is  given,  the 
largeX  number  of  poems  being  taken  from 
the  Rime  ?{ove.  A  great  part  of  the  prose 
seXion  is  made  up  of  Carducci’s  literary 
“discorsi.” — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Francesco  De  SanXis.  Lettere  dalV' 
esilio.  Bari.  Laterza.  1938.  370  pages. 

25  lire. — We  find  here  many  of  the  letters 
written  during  De  SanXis’  exile  from  Na¬ 


ples,  firX  in  Turin,  then  in  Zurich,  where 
he  taught  Italian  literature.  Those  years 
are  a  landmark  in  the  penetration  of  Italian 
culture  beyond  the  Alps.  De  SanXis  inter¬ 
preted  Italian  literature  in  terms  of  the 
human  drama  of  the  individual  writer  and 
in  this  light  it  was  made  comprehensible 
to  the  local  and  international  colony  of 
Zurich.  These  letters  written  to  friends 
and  pupils  like  De  Meis,  Imbriani,  and  to 
persons  of  his  family  are  arranged  in  a  very 
original  manner.  Croce,  who  has  colleXed 
them  and  has  enriched  them  with  notes, 
has  divided  them  into  various  chapters 
pertaining  to  various  Xages  of  the  life  ) 
of  the  great  critic  and  thinker  from  1853 
to  1860.  A  new  light  is  hereby  thrown 
over  De  SanXis’  charaXer  and  emotional 
life.  There  lingers  in  these  letters  the  fire 
that  gently  glowed  in  De  SanXis’  heart  for 
some  of  his  pupils  and  for  Matilda  Wesen- 
dock,  a  German  lady  for  whom  he  felt  a 
deep  and  laXing  friendship.  The  perusal  of 
these  letters  reveals  to  us  the  writer’s  in¬ 
timate  life  in  the  same  manner  that  his 
critical  writings  allow  us  to  see  how  great 
his  intelleX  was.  They  round  out  our 
underXanding  of  a  significant  and  benev¬ 
olent  man. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Nina  Infante  Ferraguti.  A  Ritroso. 

Roma.  Formiggini.  1938. 170  pages.— 

The  author  of  this  delicious  volume  of 
poems  is  one  of  the  moX  authentic  values 
of  contemporary  Italian  lyric  writing. 

Her  noble,  musical,  emotive  poetry  has  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  spontaneity  and 
sincerity.  She  has  published  several  vol¬ 
umes,  among  which  the  one  entitled  Nd 
tempio  della  luce  has  some  beautiful  pages 
which  made  a  special  impression  on  this  re¬ 
viewer.  Her  poems  bear  an  unmiXakablc 
personal  seal,  a  completely  individual 
touch  of  movement,  of  intense  palpitating 
sensibility.  She  has  not  followed  the  path 
of  the  new  literary  schools.  None  of  the 
recent  -isms  have  influenced  her  inspiration. 

She  tells  us  her  emotions  with  the  cleared 
and  moX  noble  sincerity,  the  pureX  beauty 
in  forms  which  are  neither  ancient  nor 
modem,  because  they  are  eternal,  like  die 
light  of  day  or  the  suggeXion  that  throbs 
in  the  Xarry  nights. — Ga^tSn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 
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•  Riccardo  Moritz.  Giuditta.  TrieAe. 

Minerva.  1938.  62  pages.  6  lire. — A 

prose  tragedy  centering  about  the  famous 
Old  TeAament  heroine  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  author,  a  TrieAan  Italian,  has  given 
us  a  vigorous  and  lifelike  portrait  of  Holo' 
phemes  and  one  almoA  as  good  of  Judith, 
although  she  does  not  present  the  same 
welWehned  physiognomy  as  the  man.  This 
play,  which  for  three  adts  follows  rather 
closely  the  Biblical  *ory,  ends  upon  a 
surprise  fourth  adl  wherein  Judith  refuses 
the  plaudits  of  her  people  and  blasphemes 
the  God  of  her  Fathers  because  obsessed 
with  both  remorse  and  love  for  the  con' 
queror  she  has  decapitated.  Pro^itution 
and  lapidation  are  the  final  consequences 
of  her  defiance  of  the  ferocious  tribal 
Jehovah  in  this  fine,  welhknit  psycho- 
logical  ^udy. — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Luigi  Baglio.  Ultima  Storia.  Palermo. 

Sandron.  1938.  257  pages.  8  lire. — 

Thanks  to  the  pious  efforts  of  his  close 
friend,  the  critic  Alessio  di  Giovanni,  the 
unique  laA  pages  of  Luigi  Baglid,  deceased 
in  1937,  are  united  in  one  volume.  T^ovelle, 
legends,  and  short  Tories  ranging  from 
the  hagiographic  to  the  reali^ic  atte^'  to 
the  singular  creative  power  of  a  leisurely 
man  of  the  world  who  in  his  la^  years  was 
seized  with  the  furor  scrihendi.  Unequal  in 
their  invention,  the  Tories  are  all  told  with 
unfailing  Ayli^ic  ma^ery.  A  Chinese  ^ble 
in  ju^ification  of  rule  by  violence,  a  ^ory 
of  Arab  adultery  and  revenge,  a  Piran- 
dcllo-like  Audy  of  moral  degeneration  in 
an  apparently  saintly  old  lady,  picaresque 
accounts  centering  around  lovable  rogues, 
devotional  legends  of  Spain  and  Flanders, 
a  pessimiAic  ^udy  of  one  Vassili  Feodoro* 
vitch  who  might  have  Pepped  out  of 
Doftoevsky’s  pages,  and  an  exquisite  por- 
trait  of  a  vigorous  American  YMCA 
secretary  are  among  the  varied  contents 
of  this  gripping  offering  fr<Mn  across  the 
grave.  Di  Giovanni’s  Preface  is  both  an 
adequate  biography  and  a  moving  tribute. 
— Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University  of  Ilh- 
nois. 

•  Massimo  Bontempelli.  Gcnte  nel 

Tempo.  Milano.  A.  Barion,  della  Casa 

per  Edizioni  Popolari.  (New  York,  Itah’an 
Book  Center.)  1937.  316  pages.  5  lire. — 


This  novel  is  published  in  an  experimental 
popular  edition.  Although  successful  as  to 
the  number  of  copies  sold,  its  appeal  is 
definitely  limited  to  those  less  intelledual 
and  less  intere^ed  in  literary  perfedtion. 
The  characters  are  presented  superficially; 
there  is  adtion  rather  than  thought,  and 
super^ition  rather  than  reason. 

Coincidence  becomes  a  prophecy,  as 
three  members  of  a  family  die  at  five-year 
intervab,  creating  a  tense  situation  for 
the  remaining  two  daughters.  This  gha^ly 
regularity  con^itutes  the  basis  of  the  plot 
and  the  subsequent  well  suspended  cli¬ 
maxes.  It  is  melodramatic,  fanta^ic  and 
almoA  absurdly  far  from  reality,  and  the 
Aory,  surrounding  the  weak  charaAers,  is 
unnaturally  built  on  an  excessive  lack  of 
initiative. — Lucy  Danforth.  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

•  Massimo  Bontempelli.  Miracoli.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1938.  397  pages. 
15  lire. — The  present  subAantial  and  well- 
printed  volume  contains  the  short  Aories 
previously  published  in  La  donna  dei  miei 
sogni,  Donna  nel  sole  and  Mia  vita,  morte 
e  miracoli,  covering  in  short  the  author’s 
work  between  1923  and  1929.  It  is  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  collected  works  of  Bontem¬ 
pelli.  Inasmuch  as  the  component  parts  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  modem  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on 
them  in  detail.  But  on  re-reading  this  rather 
large  collection  (there  are  thirty-six  sepa¬ 
rate  Aories  in  the  fir  A  two  volumes  and  Mia 
vita  is  essentially  episodic)  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the 
author’s  powerful  imagination  and  the  mad 
but  convincing  logic.  Now  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  Audy  the  literature  of  the  twenties 
with  some  detachment  and  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  ability  to  see  the  foreA  rather  than 
the  trees  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
the  spirit  that  moved  Bontempelli  at  leaA 
during  this  period  was  Arikingly  similar  to 
that  which  lurked  behind  the  maschere  of 
Pirandello.  A  link  with  futurismo  is  also 
perceptible  though  it  is  hardly  as  Arong 
as  one  would  think  at  firA  sight.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  grotesque  and  the  Aartling 
abounds  in  these  Aories  but  it  is  rarely 
as  carefree  as  the  produAs  of  futurismo; 
it  is  provocative  rather  than  shocking.  The 
tale  Giovine  anima  credula,  one  of  the  beA 
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in  this  collc(ftion,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  author’s  mentality.  The  idea  of  a 
mechanized  humanity  is  here  presented  in 
an  almoA  playful  manner.  It  is  a  fanta^ic 
idea  and  the  author  discusses  it  more 
or  less  humorously,  but  the  intelligent 
reader  is  not  moved  to  laughter;  the  effeA 
is  in  some  Grange  way,  alarming.  And  so 
with  the  other  ^ries,  the  elements  of  bur' 
lesque,  humor,  or  satire  vary  a  good  deal 
in  the  individual  cases  but  the  cumulative 
effeA  of  the  colleAion  is  something  more 
than  amusing.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the 
ftories  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  Sette  savi, 
but  any  Aory  of  Bontempelli’s  is  worth 
reading  and  Mondadori  is  offering  a  bar' 
gain  in  this  volume. — T.  G.  Bcrgin.  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  E^lla  Teresa  Noce.  Gioventu  Senza 

Sole.  Parigi.  Edizioni  Italian!  di  Col* 

tura.  1938.  310  pages.  16  francs. — Signora 
Noce,  apparently  an  Italian  exile  in  Paris, 
makes,  in  Gioventu  Senza  Sole  so  poignantly 
and  aptly  titled,  an  attempt  at  Sociali^ 
Realism.  Maddalena  and  Pietro  are  chib 
dren  of  the  murky  depths  of  Turin’s  indus' 
trial  proletariat.  Behind  their  besotted 
father’s  early  abandonment  and  the 
mother’s  supinely  pious  acceptance  of  the 
family’s  physical  and  moral  misery  is,  of 
course,  the  Sy^em.  Told  again^  this  con' 
ventionalized  pattern,  the  ^ory  invites  ele' 
gant  irony,  but  Signora  Noce’s  unmi^k' 
able  sincerity  and  the  terrible  truth  of  her 
indidtment  discourage  any  such  attempt. 
The  ftory,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  the 
delineation  of  the  mental  and  physical 
ftruggle  of  the  two  ftrong'tempered  chib 
dren  whom  suffering  and  inju^ice  do  not 
crush  but  ftrengthen.  The  *yle  is  wilfully 
barren,  the  occasional  fleeting  introduc' 
tions  of  socialiA  credo  too  apparent,  and 
the  general  effeA  of  the  telling  mo«:  somber 
if  not  depressing,  but  thanks  are  due  Signo- 
ra  Noce  for  a  revealing  if  one'sided  &udy 
of  the  social  ambiance  of  induArial  Turin 
between  1905 '1919,  especially  during  the 
War  years. — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  Univer' 
sity  of  Illinois. 

•  Aldo  Palazzeschi.  II  Palio  dei  Buffi. 

Firenze.  Stabilimenti  Grafici  Vallec' 

chi.  1937.  391  pages.  10  lire. — A  colledticm 
of  18  short  ^ries,  moAly  visions  of  life  of 
the  Pirandellian  type,  where  the  grotesque 


and  the  contradidtory  come  out  in  a  clown' 
ish,  bitter,  sneering  feshion.  Such  is  Palaz' 
zeschi’s  manner  as  he  has  revealed  himself 
in  his  futuri^ic  works  and,  occasionally, 
in  Stampe  dell'  800  and  Sorelle  Materassi. 
In  Zio  e  T^ipote  we  find  the  scoundrel  taking 
advantage  of  the  innocent  and  credulous. 
In  Pochini  e  Tamburini  the  quick  and  the 
dead  are  tragi'comically  connected  with  the 
numbers  of  the  lottery.  In  II  Gobbo  hatred 
and  despair  are  mixed  with  the  fate  of  the 
deformed.  II  Dono,  BUtino  e  tl  Marchese, 
La  Gloria  and  the  other  Tories  show  lu' 
dicrous  situations,  thwarting  of  human 
charadters,  jokes  played  by  nature  on 
humanity.  Vita  only  differs  from  the  re^, 
expressing  rather  tenderly  the  druggie  for 
life  of  Love  and  Beauty,  in  the  heart  of  a 
painter,  until  the  laA  grotesque  ^ronghold 
is  lo^. 

Pirandello  has  trained  readers  to  see  the 
cruel  face  of  life  and  human  de^iny,  but  he 
confessed  his  participation  in  the  common 
doom,  his  own  pathetic  suffering  with  his 
crowd  of  fools.  Palazzeschi  is  objedtive  and 
cold.  Our  souls  suffer.  One  is  not  amused, 
only  surprised  by  the  cleverness  of  the 
inventions  and  the  ability  of  the  charac' 
terizaticms,  and  one  closes  the  book  with 
a  sense  of  relief  and  turns  to  see  on  the 
faces  of  his  fellow'men  the  assurance  that 
the  world  is  not  so  ugly  as  that.  —  Ana' 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Toddi  (Pietro  Silvio  Rivetta).  “£  Tu 
No’.”  Milano.  Ceschina.  1937.  386 
pages.  12  lire. — The  title  of  this  novel  is 
the  cry  uttered  by  the  conscience  of  a 
young  man  who  comes  to  the  realization  of 
his  unworthiness  to  participate  in  the 
ftrong  and  orderly  movement  of  his  time. 
One  day,  during  his  carefree,  aimless 
traveling,  Marco  meets  a  charming  young 
person,  and  all  his  life  turns  to  better 
goals.  When  they  meet  again  after  a  series 
of  erratic  adventures,  the  young  man  con' 
templates  a  new  seriousness  of  intere^ 
and  finds  unsusped«d  perspedtives  in  life. 
Toddi’s  Ayle  and  ^rudture  differ  according 
to  the  ^te  of  mind  of  his  main  charadcr 
and  to  his  attitude  toward  exigence.  It 
produces  quite  an  intere^ing  effedt:  sheer 
humor  and  somewhat  risque  situations  at 
the  beginning  and  serene,  sober,  conserva' 
tive  narration  at  the  end.  Still  humor  and 
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thoughtfulness  are  successfully  blended  double  intent  of  amusing  and  moralizing, 
and  ^e  paradoxical  episodes  have  a  logical  The  author  has  succeeded  in  both  his 
consi^ency.  It  is  a  pleasant  ^ory  to  read  attempts. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
and  has  certainly  been  written  with  the  Smith  College. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES 

(For  other  books  in  Various  Languages,  see  '^Head'Liners") 


•  Fr.  Pouli6ek  6^  Jos.  Spilka.  Oslavu' 
jeme  Jugoslavii  (About  Yugoslavia). 

Praha.  Ceskoslovenska  Graficki  Unie.  133 
pages.  15  Kc. — This  little  work  is  designed 
to  provide  a  simple  introductory  back' 
ground  of  information  concerning  YugO' 
slavia  for  school  children.  It  is  in  fact,  as  far 
as  this  reviewer’s  knowledge  goes,  the  be^ 
extant  survey  of  all  cultural  aspects  of 
Yugoslavia — hi^ory,  excerpts  from  novels 
and  poetry,  specimens  of  folk'songs  and 
national  music,  with  a  set  of  gcxxl  pictures 
scattered  throughout.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended  that  our  American  pedagogues 
^dy  this  noteworthy  work  as  an  example 
of  how  foreign  countries  can  be  mo^ 
painlessly  introduced  to  our  children. — 
j.  S.  Roucelj.  New  York  University. 

•  Hans  Schmidt  and  F.  M.  Peter.  Ad' 
vances  in  the  Therapeutics  of  Anti' 

many.  Leipzig.  Georg  Thieme.  1938.  257 
pages.  13.50  and  14.63  marks. — It  is 
remarkable  that  a  German  publisher  is  able 
to  publish  a  b(X)k  in  so  special  a  held  of 
research,  in  the  English  language.  The  ther' 
apeutics  of  antimony  were  known  since 
ancient  times,  but  only  during  the  la^  few 
years  has  research  been  able  to  develop 
new,  complicated  cdiemical  compounds  of 
the  greater  value  to  medicine.  There  is  a 
great  hope  that  antimony  will  become 
a  ^ill  more  valuable  ingredient  of  modem 
remedies.  This  book  was  published  in 
German  in  1937,  and  a  year  later,  its  Eng' 
lish  translation  appears,  with  considerable 
additions  to  the  original  material,  and  with 
a  preface  by  Philip  Manson'Bahr,  Direcitor 


of  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas 
City. 

•  Stephen  N.  Se^tanovich,  editor.  Slavs 
in  California.  Oakland.  Slavonic  AUi' 

ance  of  California.  1937.  136  pages.  $1.00. 
— A  beautifully  printed  book  published 
on  the  exxasion  of  the  1937  convention 
of  the  Slavonic  Alliance  of  California  and 
dedicated  to  young  Californians  of  Slavic 
descent.  Articles  by  Robert  J.  Kemer  and 
George  R.  Noyes  of  the  University  of 
California  show  the  hi^oric  and  lingui^ic 
side  of  Slavic  influence.  Other  articles,  all 
by  prominent  California  Slavs,  discuss  the 
political,  financial  and  social  standing  and 
problems  of  Russians,  Poles,  and  Jugoslavs 
in  the  ^te.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Fekula’s  contri' 
bution.  Assimilation  Worlds  Both  Ways, 
might  be  profitably  applied  to  a  Audy  of 
any  group  of  immigrants. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  A.  V.  Shestakov,  Editor.  A  Short 
Hiitory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow. 

Cooperative  Publishing  Society  of  Foreign 
Workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  1938.  257  pages. 
— The  publication  of  this  text'book  for 
secondary  schools  was  greeted  by  the 
official  IzveSliya  as  an  event  of  the  greater 
political  importance.  The  book  was  chosen 
from  a  number  of  submitted  manuscripts 
in  a  nation'wide  conte^.  Its  adoption  marks 
a  new  phase  in  Russian  education,  and  pat' 
ticularly  in  the  in^nKftion  of  hi^ry.  The 
She^kov  text'book,  translated  into  the 
multiple  languages  of  the  Union  (the  vet' 
sion  reviewed  here  is  in  adequate  Eng' 
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lish),  though  ftn(±ly  Marxian  and  Bolshe' 
vik  in  its  views,  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  preceding  Soviet  books  on  Russian 
hiAory.  It  is  free  from  what  is  now  called 
“vulgarized  Marxism,”  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic  interpretation  of  the  paA  by  such 
prc»ninent  hiAorians  as  the  late  M.  Pok' 
rovsky.  SheAakov’s  hiAory  reflcdts  the 
newer  notions  prevalent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  for  example,  love  for  the 
country  and  its  paA,  which  juAifies  the 
glorification  of  national  heroes,  even  if 
they  be  monarchs,  nobles,  or  religioniAs. 
The  omversion  of  Russia  to  ChriAianity, 
in  988,  is  celebrated  as  a  progressive  move. 
Early  princes  are  given  due  praise,  while 
Ivan  the  Terrible  is  extolled  for  his 
Aruggle  againA  the  readtionary  boyars 
and  princes.  Peter  the  Great  is  presented 
as  the  crowned  revolutionary  who  ad' 
vanced  his  country  with  Bobhevik  speed. 

Needless  to  say,  the  text-book  empha' 
sizes  the  conditions  of  the  masses,  their 
sporadic  rises,  and  their  organization  under 
revolutionary  leaders.  Lenin  naturally  oc- 
cupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  btter  part 
of  the  book,  and  the  events  of  hb  per- 
sonal  life  are  shown  againA  the  background 
of  Russia's  laA  fifty  years.  One  could 
hardly  expeA  the  more  recent  years  to  be 
treated  with  perefedt  objedtivity;  the  his' 
torian  needs  perspeAive.  The  book  closes 
with  a  brief  survey  of  conditions  in  the 
Union  and  a  digeA  of  the  new  conAitU' 
tion. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Eugene  Jobs,  Editor.  Transition. 

Neuilly.  April'May,  1938.  382  pages. 
$1.00  or  25  francs. — With  the  present  issue 
Transition  completes  its  firA  decade. 
Founded  in  1927  with  the  purpose  of 
opposing  to  the  then  prevailing  naturaUsm 
a  more  imaginative  concept  of  prose  and 
poetry,  thb  now  well  established  review 
has  consiAently  introduced  the  work  of 
unorthodox  writers  and  reproduced  the 
new  painters,  photographers,  and  sculp- 
tors  when  their  work  was  known  only  to 
a  small  circle.  The  editors,  recognizing  “the 
malady  of  language,”  have  particularly  en¬ 
couraged  writers  to  expand  the  frontiers 
of  expression;  in  fadt,  their  earlieA  mani- 
feAo  was  “revolution  of  the  word.” 
Notable  among  the  contributions  admir¬ 


ably  illuArating  such  aim  in  thb  unusually 
rich  anniversary  number  is  a  further  frag¬ 
ment  from  James  Joyce’s  Worl{  in  Progress. 
Other  contributors  include  Mr.  Jobs, 
James  Johnson  Sweeney,  Assoebte  Editor, 
Kay  Boyle,  William  Saroyan,  and  Herbert 
Read. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Johannes  Weltzer.  Flammen.  K0ben' 
havn.  H.  Hagerup.  1938.  48  pages. 

3.50  kroner. — In  a  world  of  Nazi  terror 
and  cultural  degradation  a  voice  is  heard 
— on  the  battlefields  of  Spain;  in  the  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  Russia;  in  the  serenity 
of  a  mother  or  a  friend;  in  the  works 
of  such  men  as  Gorki,  Thomas  Mann, 
Rolland,  Berthold  Brecht,  Andersen  Nex0. 
To  this  voice  of  the  courageous  and 
indomitable  human  spirit  Johannes  Welt- 
zer  has  liAened  intensely.  It  echoes  from 
every  page  of  this  small  colledlion  of  highly 
lyrical  poems  which  carries  the  message: 
Man,  you  are  not  alone. — Jens  ?{yholm. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Zelta  Gramata.  In  commemoration 
of  fifty  years  of  creative  adtivity  of 

Nicholas  Roerich  and  the  firA  Baltic 
Congress  of  Roerich  Societies.  Riga.  1938. 
246  pages. — A  colledtion  of  papers,  poems, 
and  messages  of  greeting  by  close  to  two 
hundred  individuals  and  organizations 
from  Europe,  Asb,  and  America.  One 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  another 
living  artiA  and  thinker,  whose  name  has 
such  an  international  significance  as  that  of 
Roerich.  There  are  twenty  odd  countries, 
in  which  Roerich  Societies  carry  on  the 
work  of  spreading  culture  and  beauty  by 
means  of  art  and  thought.  Roerich  him¬ 
self,  now  in  hb  seventies,  is  Aill  vigorous 
and  adtive,  painting  and  writing  in  hb 
retreat  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
present  book  contains  some  of  Roerich’s 
poetry  and  prose,  and  a  few  reprodudtions 
in  color  of  his  paintings. — A.  K. 

•  Izidorius  Kisinas.  Lietuvisl^u  Knygu 
Siilermxtmw  Katalogas  (A  Classified 

catalogue  of  Lithuanbn  Books).  Kaunas. 
Spaudos  Fondas.  1938.  1159  pages.  7  Lt. — 
This  catalogue  liAs  Lithuanian  books  pub- 
Ibhed  since  19CX3.  The  author,  title  of 
book,  pbee  and  date  of  publication,  name 
of  the  publisher,  number  of  pages  and  price 
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arc  included  in  each  lining.  There  is  also 
information  on  all  Lithuanian  periodicals. 

The  catalogue  will  prove  very  useful  to 
librarians  who  have  to  catalogue  Lithuan' 
ian  books.  The  compiler  has  done  a  massive 
piece  of  work.  Unfortunately  the  proof' 
reader  slipped  in  the  index  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  lining  of  S  is  muddled.  But 
in  general  the  book  is  accurate  and  excel' 
lently  made. — F.  ].  Hill.  Waterbury,  Con' 
neAicut. 

•  Valentinas  Gu^inis.  Prancuzija 
(France).  Kaunas.  Spaudos  Fondas. 

1938.  3.50  Lt. — The  author  of  Prancuzija 
handles  the  following  subjedts:  The  French 
Language,  Charadteri^ics  of  the  French, 
Problems  of  the  Inhabitants  of  France, 
The  French  Farmers,  The  Universe  of  the 
Laborer,  Paris,  Politics,  Literature  and  the 
Press,  The  Con^itution  and  the  Adminis' 
tration.  Finances  and  the  Treasury,  French 
(Colonies,  War  Strength,  Foreign  Relations, 
Lithuanian'French  Relations.  He  portrays 
the  Frenchman  and  France  as  they  really 
arc.  Having  spent  considerable  time  there 
as  a  ^udent  and  later  in  life  having  mingled 
with  ^tesmen,  newspapermen,  etc.,  he 
obtained  fir^'hand  information,  and  he 
has  evidently  read  widely  and  wisely  on 
his  subjedt. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lively 
^yle,  so  that  the  average  layman  will  6nd 
it  pleasant  reading  and  prohtable  as  well. 
— F.  /.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Connedticut. 

•  Gudrun  L0chen  Drewsen.  Man  min' 
nes  mangt.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1937. 

247  pages. — TTie  scene  of  this  autobiog' 
raphy  is  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  earh'er  part  the  author  relates  with 
charming  simplicity  the  events  of  her 
childhood  and  adolescent  years,  giving, 
incidentally,  intereAing  glimpses  into  the 
workings  of  the  child  mind.  In  the  latter 
part  she  tells  of  her  marriage  and  bter 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  where 
her  husband.  Dr.  Viggo  Drewsen,  devoted 
himself  to  indu^rial  chemiAry.  It  is  in' 
dicativc  of  Fru  Drewsen’s  broad  sym' 
pathics  that  she  played  important  roles 
in  American  as  well  as  Scandinavian  circles, 
^c  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  of 
I  the  New  York  Women’s  League  for  Ani' 
®als,  aiding  in  raising  funds  for  the  animal 


hospital  which  this  society  built.  She 
represented  Norway  at  the  hr*  Confer' 
ence  for  Woman’s  Suffrage,  held  in  Wash' 
ington  in  1902.  She  was  an  adtive  member 
of  the  American  Scandinavian  Society,  in 
which  she  held  important  committee  posi' 
tions,  and  secretary  for  “Norsk  Nasjonal' 
forbund’’  (Norwegian  National  Society). 

Unlike  many  educated  Scandinavians 
who  upon  coming  to  America  find  nothing 
good  in  the  New  World,  Fru  Drewsen 
shows  a  very  favorable  attitude  toward 
her  adopted  country,  without,  however, 
forgetting  the  good  qualities  of  her  native 
land.  She  is  especially  appreciative  of  the 
friendly  spirit  which  she  found  in  the 
United  States  from  the  very  moment  she 
landed  in  New  York. 

This  book  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  contains  an  interesting  ^ory  told  in  a 
simple  manner  and  in  an  even  ^yle.  It 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  learned  to  know  a  number  of  very 
delightful  individuals,  not  the  lea^  of 
these  the  author  herself. — Harry  V.  E. 
Palmblad.  John  Brown  University. 

•  Eivind  Berggrav.  Spenningens  land. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1937.  130  pages. 
4.50  kroner. — This  swift'moving,  unpre' 
tentious  little  book  makes  excellent  read' 
ing.  The  author  takes  you  with  him  on 
wild  rides  over  snow  mountains  behind 
half'tamed  reindeer,  in  little  boats  with 
modem  vikings  across  Arctic  bays  and  in 
the  wa^es  of  the  North  Atlantic,  down 
into  the  coal  mines  on  Spitzbergen,  seal' 
hunting  >on  treacherous  ice  cakes.  At  the 
same  time,  being  a  brilliant  scholar  in  the 
field  of  psychology,  he  paints  a  pi(5ture 
of  the  way  of  thinking  and  living  in  that 
almo^  unknown  comer  of  the  globe  that  is 
eminently  fair  and  unsentimental,  yet 
charged  with  the  obvious  affection  he  feels 
for  the  people.  There  is  a  broad  under' 
landing  of  the  social  and  economic  prob' 
lems  caused  by  the  unusual  conditions  of 
life  in  the  Ardic,  together  with  numerous 
concrete  suggedions  to  the  government 
authorities.  Yet  I  dare  say  that  the  reason 
why  the  book  far  and  away  outdripped 
every  other  book  in  Norway,  reaching  the 
(for  Norway)  phenomenal  figures  of 
50,000  in  addition  to  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Finnish  editions,  is  the  quite  unintentional 
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and  unselfconscious  portrait  of  the  author, 
who  is  now  the  titular  head  of  the  Nor' 
wegian  church,  mo^  popular  radio  speaker 
in  Scandinavia,  personal  friend  of  thou' 
sands.  Having  no  dignity  of  his  own  to 
defend,  he  is  quick  to  appreciate  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  Lapp  who  can  guide 
untrac^able  reindeer  unerringly  over  snowy 
wa^s  or  the  fisherman  who  dares  the 
ArAic  Aorms  to  maintain  what  is  Aill  a 
vital  part  of  Norway’s  national  economy. 
He  is  a  church  leader  who  under^nds  that 
the  real  job  of  the  church  is  to  take  its  mes' 
sage  out  to  the  people  wherever  they  live 
and  work.  The  book  is  full  of  intere^ing 
photographs,  especially  of  children,  and  one 
of  the  author  with  his  oilskins  and, “General 
Dawes”  pipe  on  his  way  home  in  a  fishing 
smack.  In  Berggrav  the  church  in  Scandi- 
navia  has  found  a  natural  successor  to  the 
late  Archbishop  Soderblom  of  Sweden. — 
Howard  Blaise.  Saltsjo'Duvnas,  Sweden. 

•  Ludwi\  Krzywu:\i.  Collective  essays 
dedicated  to  his  life  and  work.  Wars- 
zawa.  InAytut  Gospodar^wa  Spolecznego. 
1938.  350  pages. — Eighteen  essays  by  mem' 
bers  of  the  InAitute  of  Social  Economics 
in  Poland  are  here  collected  as  an  homage 
to  the  founder  and  director  of  the  In^i' 
tute,  Ludwik  Krzywicki,  who  is  approach' 
ing  his  eightieth  birthday.  For  sixty  years 
Krzywicki  has  been  active  in  various  fields 
of  Polish  scholarship,  enriching  them 
beyond  measure.  The  range  of  his  activity 
may  be  gauged  frc«n  the  titles  of  the  essays 
in  this  volume,  whicti  discuss  the  man's 
contributions  to  such  subjects  as  Polish 
emigraticxi,  ancient  and  mcxiem  Lithuania, 
the  hiAory  of  economic  evolution,  the 
evolution  of  society  and  culture,  the  theory 
of  hiAoric  materialism,the  agrarian  problem, 
pedagogy,  sociology,  anthropology,  psy' 
chology,  ethnology,  and  others. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  bcwk'worm, 
Krzywicki  was  active  encjugh  as  a  SocialiA 
and  revolutionary  to  incur  the  persecu' 
tions  of  the  Russian  government  in  former 
days.  Professor  Oskar  Lange,  now  at  the 
University  of  Chic:ago,  has  an  essay  in  the 
volume,  which  is  of  the  greater  intereA 
to  non'Polish  readers,  namely  on  Krzy' 
wicki  as  a  theoretician  of  hi^ric  mate' 
rialism.  In  Lange's  words,  “His  hi^orical 
role  in  Poland  was  similar  to  that  of 
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Plekhanov  in  Russia,  Kautsky  in  Germany, 
and  Labriola  m  Italy.”  Krzywicki  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  broaden  and  cleepen  Marx’s 
views,  to  render  them  scientific  in  a  syn¬ 
thetic  sense.  He  is  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Poland,  even  though  his  ideals  and  teach¬ 
ings  are  extremely  removed  from  those  of 
official  Poland  tcxlay. —  Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

•  Emani  Macedo  de  Carvalho.  Tratado 
Pratico  de  Correspondencia  Comer' 

cial.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. — A 
very  complete  treatise  on  commercial  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Portuguese-speaking  countries. 
The  author  begins  his  work  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  necessary  in  the 
various  kinds  of  mcxiem  offices.  This  is 
accompanied  by  illuArations.  The  chapters 
on  business  letter  writing  are  thorough 
and  valuable.  Many  types  and  mcxiels  arc 
given.  There  is  also  an  extensive  li^  of 
commercial  abbreviations  and  idiomatic 
expressions  in  Portuguese,  English,  Spanish, 
German  and  French. 

Considering  the  importance  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  South  America  this 
book  is  well  worth  ^udying. — Patricio 
Gimeno.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  Mesquita  de  Carvalho.  Brasilidade. 

Contos  de  nossa  terra.  150  pages. — 

Alfredo  Jacques.  Brigidianos.  Contos  mih- 
tares.  157  pages.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1937. — There  appears  to  be  a  recru' 
descence  of  intere^  in  the  short  ^ory  in 
Brazil  tcxlay.  In  the  literary  reviews,  one 
comes  upon  articles  dealing  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  delimiting  the  province  of  the 
genre.  The  short  Aory  is  also  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  field  of  literary  regional¬ 
ism,  and  in  this  connection  may  take  on 
scx:ial-political  implications,  even  though 
sometimes  a  bit  forced,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sr.  Carvalho’s  significantly  entitled  col¬ 
lection,  Brasilidade,  a  word  which  may  be 
rendered  as  “Brazilianism.” 

Brasilidade  embodies  a  kind  of  dialectical 
contradiction.  One  might  describe  it  as  an 
excursion  into  regionalism  by  way  of  end¬ 
ing  all  regionalism,  in  favor  of  a  more  truly 
nationally  approach.  This  sounds  a  good 
deal  like  the  talk  of  “totalitarianism,”  so 
much  of  which  has  been  heard  in  the 
Brazil  of  recent  years.  Yet  with  it  all,  liter- 
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ary  scdtionalism  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase  rather  than  on  the  wane,  as  evi' 
denced,  for  in^ance,  by  the  1937  crop  of 
novels:  Ne^or  Duarte’s  Gado  humano; 
Gyro  Martins’  Setn  mmo;  Peado  Ribeiro’s 
Sangue  sertanejo;  the  Safra  of  Abguar 
Ba^os;  and  others.  Among  the  short  ^ory 
volumes  is  GaAao  Cruls’  Coivara.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  in  Brazil  as  in 
“totalitarian”  Italy,  regionalism  displays  a 
tenacious  grip  on  life. 

As  for  the  Carvalho  Tories,  they  are 
possessed  of  imaginative  power,  and  the 
author  has  the  ability  to  convey  his  emo' 
tions  to  his  readers.  They  further  give  a 
pidhire  of  manners  and  cuAoms  in  more 
than  one  comer  of  the  country.  But  when 
all  is  said,  where  does  the  “anti'regionab 
ism”  come  in?  Does  it  consiA  merely  in 
bringing  together  between  covers  the  life 
of  a  number  of  different  regions? 

Alfredo  Jacques’  Brigidianos  exploits  a 
familiar  field,  that  of  life  in  the  barracks. 
The  tales  are  swift^moving,  vivid,  and  in 
the  native  idiom. —  Samuel  Putnam.  Phila' 
delphia. 

•  Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  Pedra  Bonita.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio.  1938.  373 
pages. — There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego  is  one  of  the  great  novelfats  of 
today.  The  thing  that  trikes  one  mo^  is 
the  Aeady,  organic  consfatency  of  his 
growth,  and  the  deep  roots  which  he  from 
the  ^rt  has  sunk  into  the  soil  of  a  reality 
which  for  him  is  represented  by  the  life 
of  his  native  region,  northea^m  Brazil — 
that  same  Norde^e  whose  literary  “inva' 
sion”  has  been  so  widely  heralded  of  recent 
years,  and  which  has  juA  inspired  Professor 
Gilberto  Freyre  to  do  a  book.  So  true  is  Lins 
do  Rego  to  his  origins  that  he  has  even 
been  accused  of  having  created  a  separate 
idiom  which,  “whatever  it  may  be  is  not 
the  Brazilian  language,”  as  the  advocates  of 
“Brazilianism”  would  have  us  believe. 

Since  1934,  Lins  do  Rego  has  pubhshed 
0  moleque,  Ricardo,  Usina,  and  Pureza; 
and  now  comes  Pedra  Bonita.  With  each 
successive  work,  his  ^ture  as  a  writer  has 
increased.  In  Usina,  he  began  to  take  on 
epic  proportions  (“The  epic  of  the  sugar 
cane”),  and  while,  with  Pureza  and  Pedra 
Bonita,  he  would  seem  to  have  essayed  a 
slightly  different  theme,  taking  a  canvas 


that  is  more  re^ridted,  the  epic  quality 
none  the  less  persfats. 

An  abused  word,  “epic,”  but  it  is  em^ 
ployed  advisedly  in  the  present  in^nce. 
There  are  passages  in  Pedra  Bonita  that  are 
tnily  Homeric  in  their  primeval  simplicity; 
while  over  the  life  of  the  hauntingly  deso¬ 
late  villages  of  Pedra  Bonita  and  Assu,  as 
portrayed  for  us  in  this  novel,  there  hovers 
an  ineludtable  Fate  that  is  reminiscent  of 
Greek  tragedy — ^ju^  as  are  the  Wessex 
tales  of  Thomas  Hardy.  For  h'ke  all  great 
novellas,  Lins  do  Rego  is  a  great  poet  in 
the  novel,  and  his  wandering  violin-player 
of  the  Hinterland,  and  the  enchanted 
country  youth  who  follows  the  siren  call 
of  an  unglimpsed  water  nymph,  to  his  own 
de&rudtion  and  that  of  his  people,  are,  it 
might  appear,  diredtly  out  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology  and  the  Homeric  age. 

As  a  matter  of  fadt,  they  are  not;  and 
here  lies  the  artfatic  triumph.  They  are 
nothing  other  than  the  immediate,  poet¬ 
icized  expression  of  the  curse-ridden  life  of 
the  sertaneio.  That  life  has  a  di^indt  social- 
economic  base,  which  the  author  never 
once  puts  into  words — or  better,  his  are 
Homeric  words,  and  his  myth  the  myth 
of  reality,  the  reality  of  the  Brazilian  ser- 
toes.  This  is  indeed  a  triumph. 

Pedra  Bonita  has  to  do  with  those 
“saints”  who  from  time  to  time  make  their 
deva^ting  appearance  in  the  back  country, 
with  traditions  of  blood-sacrifice  and  fanat¬ 
icism,  and  a  lingering  curse  of  Judas  that 
re^s  upon  an  entire  family  and  two  bitterly 
hoAile  villages.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an 
excellent  pidture  of  rural  manners,  with  a 
central  unforgettable  portrait  of  a  village 
prie^  whose  life  is  one  long  sacrifici, 
and  a  spinor  whose  sex-^rved  screams 
(literal  screams)  echo  through  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  The  protagonfat,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  is  a  finely  sensitized  sounding- 
board  for  the  tragedy  and  desolateness 
with  which  the  work  is  filled. 

Yes,  Jose  Lins  do  Rego  is  a  great  novel- 
i^,  and  Pedra  Bonita  is  a  ma^erpiece. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  Olhai  os  Lirios  do 
Campo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1938.  301  pages. — Erico  Verissimo, 
of  a  di^inguished  family  in  South  Brazil, 
began  life  as  a  druggiA,  but  the  urge  to 
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write  led  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  h'terary  work.  Since  1930,  he  has  pulv 
lished  several  novels  which  have  won 
national  prizes  and  have  secured  for  him 
a  place  of  eminence  in  the  literary  life  of 
Brazil  and  an  invitation  to  leefture  at 
Harvard  this  coming  winter. 

He  commands  a  vigorous,  captivating 
Ayle,  and  avoids  prolix,  florid  phrases.  He 
“presents  a  vaA  gallery  of  humanity 
throbbing  with  life,”  and  faced  by  prob' 
lems,  many  of  which  arc  left  unsolved. 
If  there  is  a  criticism  to  be  made  here,  it 
is  that  Verissimo  tries  to  present  too  many 
problems  in  a  single  volume. 

This  latcA  Aory,  Behold  the  Lilies  of  the 
Field,  in  its  title  and  references  to  the 
Bible  an  innovation  in  Brazil,  shows  the 
influence  upon  Verissimo  of  the  ProteAant 
Mission  School  which  he  attended.  It  tells 
of  the  transformation  of  charadter  of  Eu' 
genio,  a  poor  and  ambitious  young  dodtor 
who  won  coveted  social  and  financial  ad' 
vancement,  even  though  it  meant  giving  up 
the  love  of  Olivia,  unwed  mother  of  his 
little  daughter. 

Olivia  dies,  but  the  remembrance  of  her 
faith  and  courage  and  the  silent  influence 
of  her  letters  lead  Eugenio  to  abandon 
his  easy  life  with  a  money'inaking  fether' 
in'law  and  a  cynical  wife,  and  take  up  his 
slighted  medical  career  again.  As  he  visits 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  liAens  sympathet' 
ically  to  their  Aories  of  suffering,  he  be' 
comes  a  new  man.  Even  as  Olivia  has 
predicted,  he  finds  himself  and  G!od,  and 
in  her  philosophy  of  joy  through  service, 
he  attains  happiness  himself.  For,  “Happi' 
ness,”  wrote  Olivia,  “lies  in  the  assurance 
that  our  life  is  not  spent  uselessly.  .  . 
and  goodness  is  not  passive,  .  .  but 
work.” — Eula  Kennedy  Long.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

•  Novy  Mir,  V  i  VI.  Moskva.  Izves' 
tiya.  1938,  287  pages  each. — The  laA 
two  issues  of  this  leading  Soviet  review 
are  quite  international  in  scope.  Spain  is 
dealt  with  in  current  inAallmcnts  of  A 
Spanish  Diary,  by  Michael  Koltsov,  a  brih 
liant  author  before  he  became  as  brilliant 
a  war  correspondent  with  the  LoyaliAs. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  a  collection  of 
translated  “romances”  about  the  civil  war 
in  Spain,  edited  by  R.  Alberti,  during  his 


sojourn  in  Moscow,  in  1937-  Antonio 
Ruiz  Villaplana’s  I  TeHify  is  reviewed  by 
F.  V.  Kelyin.  ?{ow  in  T^ovember,  by 
Josephine  Johnson,  has  been  published  in 
Russian  in  two  different  editions  (25,000 
copies  at  1  ruble,  and  10,000  copies  at 
2,75  rubles).  This  Pulitzer  prize  novel  is 
reviewed  favorably  by  V.  Rubin,  who 
resents,  however,  the  dominance  in  the 
Aory  of  “motives  of  sadness,  heartache, 
fear”  over  the  “muffled  motives  of  Aruggle 
and  proteA.”  The  multiple  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  well  represented, 
in  poetry  and  prose.  China’s  poet,  Emi 
Siao,  has  four  Airring  poems,  translated  by 
Alexander  Ronm. 

Russian  magazines  have  always  printed 
current  fiction  and  drama  by  the  beA 
known  writers,  T^ovy  Mir  has  followed 
this  tradition.  In  these  issues,  however, 
one  finds  no  maAerpiece.  The  Aories  and 
novels  sound  rather  pale.  Of  a  superior 
quality  is  Ivan  Novikov’s  imaginative  Aory 
about  the  unknown  singer  of  The  Lay  of 
Prince  Igor.  The  750th  anniversary  of  this 
great  epic  is  commemorated  in  a  number 
of  articles.  Ilya  Selvinsky,  the  “ConAruc- 
tiviA”  poet,  continues  with  the  third  part 
of  his  epopee  Cheliisl{iniana,  in  praise  of 
the  arcftic  heroes  and  their  rescuers.  An 
intereAing  feature  is  the  short  biographies 
and  appraisals  of  various  authors  who  are 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Supreme 
Council. — A.  K. 

•  S.  P.  PoAnikov.  Bibliografia  russl{py 
rewlutsii  i  grazhdansl(py  voyny 
(1917'1921).  Edited  by  the  Direeftor  of 
the  Russian  HiAorical  Archives  in  Prague, 
Jan  Slavik.  Prague.  R.  Z.  lAorichesky 
Arkhiv.  1938.  460  pages.  $2.50. — An 
index  of  literature  on  the  Russian  revo' 
lution  and  civil  war,  based  on  the  cata' 
logue  of  the  Prague  Russian  Archives, 
a  marvelous  c»llecftion  which  continues 
to  grow.  More  than  six  thousand  titles 
are  liAed,  and  for  fullness  this  bibliog' 
raphy  is  thus  fer  unique.  No  Audent  of  the 
subject  could  do  without  this  valuable 
source.  Among  the  subjeefts  covered  one 
finds  general  works  on  the  revolutionary 
movement,  memoirs,  the  events  of  1917. 
a  large  bibliography  of  the  life  and  aefts  of 
Nicholas  II,  the  civil  wars  throughout 
the  Soviet  territory,  political  parties,  the 
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Comintern,  the  complete  writings  of  Lenin 
and  other  Bolsheviks,  dead  and  alive.  The 
book  is  carefully  edited  and  indexed. — 
A.  fC. 

•  Dr.  B.  Krupnicky.  Hetman  Pylyp  Or' 
ly}{  (Hetman  Phih'ppe  Orlik).  Wars- 

zawa.  Travaux  de  Tln^itut  Scientifique 
Ukrainien.  1938.  260  pages. — Every  think' 
ing  boy  of  high  school  age  should  pick  for 
himself  a  national  hero  as  a  model.  If  I 
were  that  boy — and  knew  what  I  know 
now — I  would  pick  Phihp  Orlik  for  mine. 
I  do  not  know  anyone  else  in  all  Ukrainian 
hi^ory  who  devoted  all  his  life  to  his 
country  as  Orlik  did.  As  he  lay  on  his 
deathbed  he  moaned:  “My  Beloved  U' 
kraine — what  will  become  of  Thee?” 

In  the  preparation  of  this  biography 
(covering  the  period  from  1672  to  1742 
A.D.)  Professor  Krupnicky  has  studied  all 
the  State  Archives  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and 
Stockholm.  The  work  is  based  Aricftly  on 
ascertained  fac^  and  is  the  la^  word  on 
the  subjedt.  It  deserves  translation  into 
English,  French  and  German. — Harry  Geo. 
Sl(ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  Mikola  Khwylowey.  Wybrani  Twory 
(Selected  Works).  Lwiw.  Ukrainska 

Knyhospilka.  1937.  222  pages. — A  monot' 
onous  foreword  drags  trough  thirty'one 
pages.  Then  follow  eight  short  Tories. 
This  is  modemi^ic  art  with  a  vengeance. 
None  of  the  Tories  have  any  plot,  the 
narratives  do  not  narrate  anything,  the 
similes  do  not  compare,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  no  sense.  Any  one  who  can  read 
the  book  through  should  be  given  a  medal 
for  heroism.  This  is  the  be^  possible 
example  of  how  NOT  to  write  short 
Tories. — Harry  Geo.  Sl(ehar.  New  York 
City. 
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“Imagination  is  the  cradle  of  things, 
memory  is  their  grave." — Rudolf  G.  Bind' 
ing. 

“Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
as  in  America  will  you  find  the  type  of  the 
politician,  who  ^icks  at  no  means  of  accom' 
plishing  his  ends,  or  the  type  of  the  busi' 
ness  man  with  his  rugged  individualism  and 
the  captain  of  indu^ry  and  his  John  Jacob 
A*or  policy  of  “the  pubhc  be  da^ed.” 
On  the  other  side  we  often  find  an  unprac' 


tical  idealism,  especially  in  the  intelledtual 
circles  of  the  country  and  completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  masses.” — Heinx'Hor* 
Schrey,  in  Geiil  der  Zeit,  Berlin. 

“One  night  in  1876,  when  I  was  nearly 
20  years  of  age,  I  sat  in  the  stalls  at  the 
Lyceum(in  London),  and  it  so  chanced  that 
a  Japanese  gentleman  sat  next  to  me.  In  an 
interval  of  the  play,  with  beating  heart, 
I  ventured  for  the  fir^  time  in  my  life  to 
speak  Japanese  to  a  Japanese,  and  he 
reph'ed  in  English:  ‘I  beg  your  pardon?’  for 
he  evidently  little  expedtedto  hear  his  na' 
tive  tongue  in  such  a  place.  I  repeated  my 
sentence,  and  he  said  ‘Why,  that’s  Japan- 
ese!’  We  carried  on  a  conversation  quite 
easily,  and  he  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been 
in  Japan.  I  told  him  I  had  never  been  there. 
‘But  how  did  you  learn  to  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage  so  well?  Who  was  your  teacher?’  I 
said:  ‘A  book.’  He  said:  ‘It  mu^  be  an 
excellent  book.’  I  replied  :‘It  appears  so  by 
the  result.  It  is  the  Elementary  Grammar 
of  the  Japanese  Language,  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Baba.’  My  interlocutor.  .  .  an¬ 
swered:  ‘I  am  Baba.’ — Arthur  Didsy, 
quoted  in  Contemporary  Japan,  Tokio. 

“The  relation  between  men  and  women 
has  changed  in  the  po^-war  period,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  women.  It  is  ^ill  com¬ 
mon  to  declare  that  men  are  expedted  to  sue 
gallantly  for  the  favor  of  women.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  man  is  nowadays  almo^  always 
the  one  who  is  sued  for.  The  woman,  who 
is  usually  ^ill  brought  up  with  the  former 
role  of  women  in  mind,  is  left  helpless  in 
fiice  of  the  new  order  of  things,  which  has 
made  the  man  harder,  more  exadting  and 
less  loving.” — Die  Modeme  Welt,  Vienna. 

“Tel  Aviv  is  the  only  city  in  the  world 
in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  It 
has  grown  in  a  few  years  to  a  population 
of  140,000.” — Troy  McCormick,  in  The 
?iational  Review,  London. 

“It  would  not  be  a  mi^ake  to  say  that 
Japan  has  made  greater  efforts  to  under- 
^nd  the  Occident  than  the  Occident  has 
made  to  underhand  Japan.” — Masaji  Na- 
gato,  in  Contemporary  Japan,  Tokio. 

A  full-fledged  Chinese  opera  company 
from  Canton  is  now  playing  in  New  York 
and  will  be  there  till  at  leaA  the  end  of 
the  World’s  Fair.  Their  repertory  changes 
every  night,  and  is  mainly  of  Chinese 
classics. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


ABCX)K  review  should  presumably 
be  attradtively  written  so  as  to  keep 
the  reader  cheerfully  attentive  till  he 
is  inoculated  with  a  certain  definite  modi' 
cum  of  information  as  to  the  charadter  of  a 
given  book,  plus  the  name  and  location  of 
the  publisher,  plus  also  the  size  and  price 
of  the  book.  More  than  this  there  may  or 
not  be,  but  less  than  this  always  incurs  the 
risk  of  defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
review.  Thus  the  editor  of  this  publication 
sat  lately  in  his  sandtum  reading  a  very  well 
written  Latin- American  book  review  mag¬ 
azine,  and  came  upon  a  full-page  review 
with  a  sedudive  heading  and  a  sweeping 
exordium  which  pleased  him.  He  had  not 
read  many  hundred  words  till  he  was 
vouchsafed  the  name  of  the  author,  an  im¬ 
pressive  South  American  name  which  was 
unfamiliar  to  him.  Then,  in  due  course  of 
time,  he  learned  the  name  of  the  book;  and 
a  fine,  vigorous  book  it  mud  be — “una 
gran  novela  americana.”  He  even  learned, 
after  a  while,  in  what  city  it  was  published, 
although  these  three  items  of  information 
are  buried  in  separate  (we  had  almod  writ¬ 
ten  “graves”),  in  separate,  widely  didant 
localities  on  the  dead  level  of  a  uniformly 
eloquent  page.  And  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  never  does  appear.  The  book  review 
publisher  who  is  also  a  book  dealer  may 
prefer  to  withhold  some  of  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  we  have  lided  above;  but  in  this 
indance  at  lead,  a  very  readable  review 
failed  of  persuasiveness  because  it  failed 
to  furnish  all  the  information  one  reader 
expeded  of  it.  .  .We  remember  another 
agreeable  review,  sent  us  in  man,uscript 
several  years  ago  for  our  own  magazine.  It 
was  both  gracefully  and  impressively  writ¬ 
ten,  and  we  read  it  through  with  real 
pleasure,  to  the  very  lad  word.  We  were 
almod  in  the  adt  of  reaching  for  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  write  the  reviewer  a  note  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  approval,  when  we  suddenly 
realized  that  we  hadn't  the  slighted  idea 
from  the  review  whether  the  book  under 
consideration  was  prose  or  poetry,  fidtion, 
hidory  or  drama,  theology  or  pedagogy. 


Book  reviews  may  be  and  should  be  as 
varied  and  variegated  as  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring,  but  each  one  of  them 
needs  its  full  quota  of  damens  and  pidils, 
leaves  and  petals.  Lacking  certain  datidics 
and  a  certain  minimum  of  conscientious 
charadterization,  book  reviews  are  not  book 
reviews  at  all.  .  . 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  R.  C.  F. 
Schiedt  (emeritus  Professor  of  Biology  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  a  member 
of  the  Euckenbund  and  of  the  academic 
council  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation),  a  communication  which  inciden¬ 
tally  remarks  concerning  Boo}{s  Abroad:  “I 
find  your  International  Quarterly.  .  .  the 
mod  helpful  and  mod  reliable  guide  through 
the  bewildering  maze  of  the  world's  book 
market.  The  brief  reviews.  .  .  are  classical 
in  their  precise  presentation  of  the  books' 
essential  contents,  and,  what  is  dill  more 
important,  they  are  absolutely  unbiased. 
Hence  your  Quarterly  serves  as  the  media¬ 
tor  par  excellence  among  all  the  nations. . . 
sadly  in  need  of  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
to  heal  the  sores  of  this  war-tom  world.” 

Dr.  Schiedt's  objedt  in  writing  his  letter, 
however,  was  not  merely  to  say  pleasant 
things  about  Booths  Abroad,  but  to  remind 
us  of  the  international  importance  of  the 
adtivities  of  the  Eucken-Haus  in  Jena,  and 
especially  of  its  wholesome  philosophical 
publication.  Die  Tatwelt,  founded  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  high-minded  philosopher  and 
moralid  Rudolf  Eucken.  We  have  Die  Tat' 
welt  in  our  oflSce,  and  we  often  find  in  its 
articles  a  tone  at  once  spiritual  and  prac¬ 
tical  that  helps  us.  We  discuss  one  of  these 
articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  give  the  work  of  the  Eucken-Haus 
a  word  of  approval.  In  these  days  of  con- 
dant  international  fridtion,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  there  is  one  inditution  on  Ger¬ 
man  soil  which  is  not  meeting  antagonism 
everywhere  else. 

AAA 

“There  are  perverse  memories  which  can 
retain  only  what  one  would  like  to  forget.” 
— Maurice  Donnay. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTEMPORARY  ITALY  AND 
BOOKS  ABROAD 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  grieved  me  very  much  to  notice 
the  attacks  diredted  again^  you  by  both 
those  who  resent  the  almo^  con^ntly 
anti'Italian  tone  of  book  reviews  that  ap' 
pear  in  Bool(s  Abroad  and  by  patriotic  lovers 
of  American  democracy  who  go  as  far  as 
to  expedt  you  not  to  pubhsh  items  pertain- 
ing  to  contemporary  Italy.  The  two  groups 
are  at  odds  in  everything  except  one  point, 
that  of  wishing  to  de^roy  the  freedom  of 
the  American  press.  The  more  inconsis¬ 
tent  of  the  two  groups  is  the  patriotic 
“democrat”  who  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  in  asking  you  to  refuse  publication  of 
articles  for  or  again^  Italy  he  is  asking 
you  to  follow  a  pradtice  that  he  criticizes 
in  Fascia  Italy.  Personally,  I  feel  that  in 


free  America  there  is  only  one  policy  to 
follow,  that  of  printing  articles  that  present 
both  sides  of  the  Italian  que^ion  and  of  any 
other  que^ion,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  and  form  his  own 
opinions. 

May  I  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  Italian  que^ion  and  Bool(s  Abroad?  A 
great  many  of  the  difficulties  on  this  score 
arise  when  people  foil  to  see  that  one  can 
^udy  present-day  Italy  from  two  totally 
different  standpoints:  the  intelledtual  and 
the  pradtical.  The  former  attitude  looks  on 
the  Italian  problem  as  a  purely  hi^orical 
problem,  as  a  topic  of  ^udy  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  cultured  Americans,  and  is  not  at 
all  concerned  in  either  advocating  Fascism 
for  our  country  or  in  hghting  it  in  Italy. 
The  pradtical  attitude,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  an  axe  to  grind.  Though  in  a 
veiled  manner,  it  invites  Americans  to  caA 
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aside  their  democratic  traditions  and  to  and  reali^ic  thinking  would  also  show  us 


embark  on  policies  based  on  departure  from 
our  traditions  of  individualism  and  free' 
dom.  More  conAantly  and  openly  it 
preaches  hatred  for  the  Italy  of  today 
either  in  the  name  of  a  flimsy  interna^ 
tionalism  and  of  pacifism  or  in  the  name  of 
communism. 

Those  of  us  who  contribute  to  Booths 
Abroad  should  feel  duty  bound  not  to  use 
this  periodical  as  the  vehicle  of  a  propa' 
ganda  for  or  again^  Italy.  The  person  who 
writes  a  book  review  knows  very  well 
whether  he  is  pursuing  the  intellectual  or 
the  practical  aim;  and  the  editors  of  Bool(s 
Abroad  can  only  rely  on  the  intellectual 
hone^y  of  the  individual  contributor.  An 
honeA  reviewer  should  be  able  to  place 
himself  outside  all  sy^ems  when  judging 
contemporary  hi^ry.  Otherwise  he  will 
join  the  FasciAs  who  do  not  see  any  good 
at  all  in  the  efforts  of  Russian  Qommunism 
to  create  a  better  Russia  or  the  Commun' 
i^  who  proclaim  that  in  Fascia  Italy 
everything  is  a  dismal  failure.  I  am  won' 
dering  whether  an  appeal  could  not  be 
made  to  men  of  good  will  to  caA  aside  per' 
sonal  biases  and  to  try  to  look  at  present 
day  events  and  sy^ems  with  that  mixture 
or  reverence  and  humor  that  is  engendered 
in  one  when  one  realizes  that  politics  are 
the  human  vehicles  of  tremendous  his' 
toric  forces;  that  ^tesmen  are  fighting  for 
their  peoples  in  a  world  that  unfortunately 
is  &ill  ruled  by  might  and  in  which  the 
de^inies  of  nations  are  Aill  shaped  by  ar' 
mies  and  navies,  to  which  recently  have 
been  added  aeroplane  fleets;  that  the  poli' 
tics  of  today  are  the  hiAory  of  tomorrow. 
This  realization  should  make  us  reluCcant 
to  indict  nations  while  saddening  us  before 
the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  world  that 
learned  nothing  from  the  tragic  experience 
of  the  World  War.  It  should  show  us  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided  into 
two  groups;  those  who  talk  of  peace — 
their  peace — and  arm  to  the  teeth,  and 
those  who  talk  of  war — their  means  of 
remedying  the  inju^ices  of  geography  and 
hi^ry — and  also  arm;  the  nations  that 
indireAly  contribute  to  the  bombing  of 
Spanish  and  Chinese  cities  and  those  that 
shudder  at  the  ghaAly  sight  of  carnage  and 
de^ru(%ion  but  sell  aeroplanes  both  to 
Franco  and  to  Japan.  A  bit  of  this  critical 


that  European  nations  are  pursuing  today, 
under  different  sy^ms,  the  same  policies 
and  the  same  objectives  as  before  1914. 
Russia  is  Aill  trying  to  break  through  to 
the  Mediterranean,  Germany  is  eyeing 
the  Ea^,  Italy  is  driving  South  towards 
Africa  where  Crispi,  a  sociali^,  focussed 
the  eyes  of  his  country. 

Moreover,  to  what  avail  do  so  many 
Americans  hate  Fascia  Italy?  By  so  doing, 
they  attract  Fascism  into  the  whirlwind  of 
our  own  politics.  Not  only  because  the 
Fascia  countries,  in  self  defense,  will  send 
propaganda  over  here,  but  because  our 
contacts  with  Fascism  are  moAly  through 
American  politics.  Ye^erday  it  was  the 
Democrats  who  attacked  Fascism  because 
they  claimed  it  was  a  reactionary  move' 
ment.  Today,  when  the  I>emocrat8  are 
claiming  that  the  Constitution  is  helping 
cut'throats  and  desperadoes,  and  conse' 
quently,  they  wish  to  repudiate  at  leaA 
the  letter  of  it,  if  not  the  spirit,  it  is  the 
Republicans  who  are  ranting  again^  Fas' 
cism  for  scrapping  the  Italian  Constitution. 
But  Fascism,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is 
an  historical  faCt  of  frirly  long  duration  in 
the  country  that  saw  fit  to  create  it.  In' 
deed  it  is  the  historical  form  that  Italy  has 
assumed  today  and  no  amount  of  wishful 
thinking  is  going  to  change  this  faCt.  In  the 
light  of  this  hi^orical  reality,  it  seems  far 
from  conAruCtive  to  persist  in  heaping 
ridicule  on  contemporary  Italy  and  espe- 
cially  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable  paStime 
of  calling  Mussolini  a  bad  journalist,  a 
cheap  politician  and  the  like.  After  all, 
Italy  is  on  the  map  today,  thanks  to  Musso' 
lini.  She  really  counts  in  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  and  this  is  an  incontrovertible 
fiA  that  neither  sarcasm  nor  ridicule  will 
wipe  out.  In  a  world  of  Strong  nations, 
Italy  is  a  Strong  nation  and  she  is  getting 
along  with  her  own  resources  and  money. 
As  to  Mussolini,  to  apply  the  term  “bad 
joumali^’’  to  a  man  who  has  given  Italy 
the  only  good  colony  she  possesses  that 
she  may  enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  more 
powerful  nations  have  to  an  infinitely  larger 
degree;  a  man  who  has  unified  the  Italian 
people,  de^roying  the  absurd  regionalism 
that  split  the  country  into  at  least  four  or 
five  blocks  when  national  unity  was,  as  it 
is,  a  vital  necessity;  a  man  who  has  enaded 
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laws  of  a  social  charadter  that  no  socially  and  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  at  lea^ 
government  would  have  dared  even  to  temporarily  obscured  if  not  de^royed? — 
propose;  to  call  such  a  man  a  bad  joumali^  D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  a  cheap  politician  is  to  give  a  singularly  AAA 

positive  meaning  to  those  terms. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  Corpop  “Hebrew.  .  .  is  probably  the  mo^  diflS' 
ate  State.  People  are  so  concerned  with  the  cult  language  in  the  world.” — Troy  Mc' 
methods  of  procedure  that  they  fail  to  see  Cormick,  in  The  T^ational  Review, London. 
the  advantages  secured  for  Italian  workers  “Madrid  is,  of  course,  ^ill  unlighted  by 
through  different  avenues  from  those  sug'  night,  and  the  theatcr-going  and  social 
ge^ed  by  Karl  Marx.  Does  Marx  have  a  conviviality  muA  go  on  in  the  afternoons 
monopoly  on  class  relations  and  evolution  and  early  evenings.  The  Spanish,  however, 
until  the  end  of  days?  When  I  read  the  have  two  hours  of  daylight  saving,  rather 

usual  pages  didtated  by  hatred  and  lack  of  than  one,  which  means  that  darkness  does 

understanding  and  when  I  compare  them  not  come  till  well  after  ten  o’clock.” — 
with  the  pidture  of  Italy  that  I  carried  with  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  in  the  ?{ew  Torl{  Herald 
me  after  a  visit  to  that  country  quite  Tribune. 

recently,  I  am  reminded  of  the  subjedtivity  “It  is  quite  clear  that  he  (Stefan  George) 

of  human  perceptions.  Italy  is  usually  never  had  the  slightest  wish  for  the  lime' 

presented  as  a  country  of  want,  yet  I  am  light.  Few  jjeople  ever  saw  him,  he  never 
forced  to  admit  that  the  lot  of  the  popula'  gave  ledtures  or  made  speeches,  he  never 
tion  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  lower  wrote  for  newspapers;  he  had  no  settled 
classes,  has  been  greatly  improved  during  place  of  abode,  his  address  for  years  was 
the  last  thirty  years.  That  Italy  has  had  *c|o  Verlag  Georg  Bondi,  Berlin,’  his  pub- 
for  a  long  time  an  hour  and  wage  law,  lishers.  E^otographs  and  drawings  usually 
that  there  is  unemployment,  old  age  and  show  his  pro61e,  the  6ne  head  of  hair, 
sickness  insurance,  that  predatory  eay  combed  Straight  back,  the  slightly  retreat' 
nomic  pradtices  are  not  allowed  are  definite  ing  but  essentially  noble  brow,  the  eyes, 
^ps  in  the  diredtion  of  progress.  almo*  closed  as  if  in  the  concentration  of 

Italy  is  presented  as  a  country  where  thought,  the  long,  thin  nose,  the  pinched 
no  discussion  is  allowed,  yet  I  found  that  bps — the  whole  impression  being  that  of  the 
people  are  passionately  interested  in  poli'  great  poet'seer,  whom  praise  or  blame  left 
tical  matters.  I  have  in  my  own  library  equally  untouched  and  cold.” — A.  D. 
books  published  in  Italy  quite  recently  in  Stirk,  in  Gmmin  Life  and  Letters,  Oxford, 
which  there  is  severe  criticism  of  the  England. 

present  age.  I  can  quote  Francesco  Cas'  Within  the  territory  ofthe  Soviet  Union, 
nati’s  book  on  the  Novecento,  published  141  languages  are  spoken, 
in  1932,  Ciocca’s  sympathetic  treatment  “If  I  have  left  Switzerland,  the  reason 
of  Bolshevist  Russia,  several  novels  with  was  because  thought  was  no  longer  free 

a  *rong  anti'war  tone,  not  to  mention  there.” — Romain  Rolland,  quoted  by 

Croce’s  books  in  which  he  has  freely  Maximilien  Rudwin,  in  the  Tor\ 

attacked  the  present  regime  from  his  Times. 

liberal  point  of  view.  Why  distort  the  “The  out^anding  classic'^yle  artift  of 
truth  by  assuming  that  the  intolerance  southern  China,  Kao  Chicn'fu,  was  made 
of  1922  and  1925  *ill  persi^?  Why  not  painfully  aware  of  his  country’s  present 
recognize  that  Mussolini  has  used  a  dif'  problems  in  recent  months.  Jack  Chen  tells 
ferent  slogan  to  realize  his  idea  of  revolu'  in  the  AuguA  China  Today,  a  monthly 
tion,  ju^  as  Russia  is  using  her  own  slogan  published  in  New  York.  The  great  ChiWjy 
and  we  Americans  should  be  using  our  artift  had  the  majority  of  his  life’s  work 
own?  Would  not  this  relativi^ic  approach  deftroyed  during  the  bombardment  and 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  peace  of  the  sacking  of  Nanking  by  the  run'amok 

world?  Will  not  those  who  are  taking  a  troops  of  Japan.  And  not  long  after  this 

boftile  position  again^  the  Fascia  States  be  blow,  a  Japanese  bomb  dropping  on  Can' 
as  responsible  as  the  Fascia  States  them'  ton  injured  six  of  eight  members  of  the 
»clvc8  when  the  next  world  cemflid  ccxnes  arris’s  fiunily.” — From  World  in  Brief. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 
IN  AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


FRENCH 

★Gilbert  Chinard.  Seines  de  la  Vie  Fran' 
faise.  Bofton.  Ginn.  1938.  346  pp.  $1.00. — 
Panorama  of  modem  French  life. 
★Alexandre  Dumaa.  L' Homme  au  Mas' 
que  de  Per.  Bofton.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1938. 
400  pp. — An  episode  from  the  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne. 

★Henry  Greville.  Petite  Princesse.  New 
York.  AppletonGentury,  1938.  212  pp. 
$1.35. — Story  of  Russians  in  France; 
edited  by  Aimee  McKenzie. 

★Stendhal.  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  New 
York.  Harper.  1938.  306  pp. — Edited  by 
Manuel  Brussaly. 

GERMAN 

★Erich  Albrecht.  Deutschland  im  Um' 
hruch.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1938.  231 
pp.  $1.50. — A  cross  scAion  of  50  years 
of  German  life — in  selections  from  prom¬ 
inent  authors. 

★Karl  Bottner.  Felix  und  Felicia.  New 
York.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1938.  228  pp. 
$1.25. — Light  Sotnmerrotmin,  edited  by 
U.  J.  F.  Zieglschmid. 

★Erne*  R.  Dodge  and  Margaret  H.  Vie- 
reck.  LuStige  Stunden.  New  York.  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company.  1938.  214  pp. — A 
humorous  beginning  reader. 

★Hans  Fallada.  Altes  Herz  geht  auf  die 
Reise.  New  York.  Crofts.  1938.  247  PP- 
— Charming  Aory  of  an  elderly  professor 
and  his  unpredictable  goddaughter. 

★H.  G.  Fiedler  and  F.  E.  Sandbach. 
A  Pirft  German  Course  for  Science  Stu¬ 
dents.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  99  pp. — Reader  with  outline  of 
grammar. 

★J.  T.  Fotos  and  J.  L.  Bray.  Gemuin 
Grammar  for  ChemiAs  and  Other  Science 
Students.  New  York.  Wiley.  1938.  323  pp. 
$2.25. — With  graded  readmgs. 

★Ludwig  Fulda.  Hohensonne.  New  York. 
AppletonGentury.  1937. 156  pp. — Amus¬ 


ing  and  easy.  Edited  by  Lilian  L.  Stroebe 
and  Ada  M.  Klett. 

★C.  R.  Goedsche.  Wie  geht' s?  New  York. 
Crofts.  1938. 143  pp. — A  composition  and 
conversation  book. 

irGoethes  UrfauSt.  New  York.  Harper. 
1938.  173  pp.  $1.00. — Edited  by  Harold 
F.  H.  Lenz  and  Francis  J.  Nock. 

★J(^  Paul  von  Grueningen.  A  Graded 
Reference  Grammar  for  Students  of  Ger¬ 
man.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1938.  257 
pp. — Paralleling,  roughly,  the  6r^  three 
seme^rs  of  work. 

★John  Paul  Grueningen  and  Alfred  Karl 
Dolch.  Ftril  Bool{  of  Worl(  Sheets  for  Stu¬ 
dents  of  German.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1938.  196  pp. — Ingenious  but  com¬ 
plicated. 

★C.  Hohrath.  Punf  in  einem  Ring.  New 
York.  Holt.  1938.  288  pp. — For  elemen¬ 
tary  reading. 

★Ricarda  Huch.  Der  letzte  Sommer. 
New  York.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1938.  161 
pp.  $1.25. — For  intermediate  reading. 
★Wolfgang  Langewiesche.  Das  Amerilfa' 
nische  Abenteuer.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1937.  230  pp.  $1.45.— Story  of  a 
German  exchange  ^udent  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
★Helmut  Paulus.  Der  Bamberger  Reiter. 
Der  Auserwdhlte.  New  York.  Crofts. 
1938.  154  pp. — Two  Novellen,  for  inter¬ 
mediate  reading. 

★Flora  Ross.  Ich  lese  Deutsch.  New  York. 
Harper.  1938.  268  pp.  $1.40. — Aimed  at 
extensive  reading. 

★Anthony  Eugene  Sokol  and  Helena 
May  Nye.  Beruhmte  Forscher  und  ihre  Bei' 
trdge.  New  York.  American  Book  Ccxn- 
pany.  1938.  595  pp. —  A  science  reader, 
based  on  biographical  material. 

★Ludwig  Thoma.  Geschkhten  aus  Bayern. 
Lincoln.  MidweA  Book  Company.  1938. 
198  pp.  $1.00. — Graded  according  to  diffi¬ 
culty. 

★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Beethoven  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press. 1938. 76pp. — Editedby  T.  A.  Rattler, 
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'A'Stefan  Zweig.  Brennendes  Geheimnis. 
New  York.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1938.  143 
pp.  $1.25. — For  college  classes. 

SPANISH 

'A'N.  B.  Adams  and  Edwin  B.  Place. 
LeAuras  modemas.  New  York.  Crofts. 
1938.  176  pp. — For  very  early  reading. 
itEasy  Spanish  Plays.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1938. 
226  pp. — Six  of  them — by  the  Quinteros, 
Munoz  Seca,  Ramos  Carri6n,  etc. 

■^-Hills,  Ford,  Rivera.  Bri^  Spanish  Grant' 
mar  for  Colleges.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1938.  213 
pp. — May  be  used  either  as  basic  text  or 
review  grammar. 

★Hayward  Keni^on.  Learning  Spanish. 
New  York.  Holt.  1938.  466  pp. — Based 
on  frequency  liAs  and  involving  only 
Spanish  which  is  spoken  today. 

★Jose  Robles.  Tertulias  espanolas.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1938.  144  pp.  $1.00. — A 
“cultural”  reader  that  is  different. 

★E.  R.  Sims  and  R.  S.  Switzer.  Repaso 
y  composiciSn.  BoAon.  Heath.  1938.  213 
pp. — To  parallel  the  fir*  year’s  work. 
★Colley  F.  Sparkman  and  Carlos  Ca*iilo. 
Paso  a  paso.  Bo*on.  Heath.  1938.  157  PP- 
— Beginning  book  for  *udents  without 
previous  training  in  languages. 

★Robert  K.  Spaulding  and  Irving  A. 
Leonard.  Spanish  in  Review.  New  York. 
Holt.  1938.  352  pp. — Material  for  a  re- 
working  of  the  essentials. 

★Arturo  Torres^Rioseco  and  Edwin  Seth 
Morby.  Cartilla  Mejicana.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1938.  100  pp. — An  American 
touri*  in  Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

★Cameron  C.  Gullette  and  L.  Clark 
Keating.  Learning  a  Modem  Language. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1938.  24  pp. — Hand- 
book  of  sugge*ions  for  *udents. 

★Jobs.  Knudsen.  IntroduAion  to  the 
Danish  Language.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Hoi*  Printing  Company.  1938.  137  pp. — 
Modified  dire*  method  beginner’s  brok. 

A 

AN  AVALANCHE  OF  GERMAN 
SCHOOL  READERS 

The  German  reading  text'books  which 
have  come  our  way  since  the  la*  report 
fer  outnumber  those  of  all  other  languages 


combined.  There  is  a  new  Emil  book  by 
Erich  Ka*ner,  Emil  und  die  drei  Zwillinge 
(Holt)  which  somehow  lacks  the  ze*,  the 
spontaneity  and  the  probableness  of  the 
deteAive  yam  centering  about  the  same 

hero . And  there  is  an  easy  play. 

Students  unfamiliar  with  comedies  of  the 
better  sort  will  enjoy  Ludwig  Fulda’s 
Hohensonne  (D.  Appleton<3entury),  a 
very  entertaining  satire.  Its  dialogue  is 
simple  and  so  is  its  psychology.  “Une 
pi^  bien  faitc”  with  the  *ress  on  the  pa* 
participle.  There  are  echoes  of  Moli^re. 
Its  author  shows  that  he  has  translated  the 
French  ma*er  to  good  advantage  but  the 
play  is  more  i  la  Scribe.  It  will  pass  mu*er 
for  those  who  are  beginning  to  read 
German. 

On  Das  Ameril{anische  Abenteuer  (Pren* 
tice'Hall),  the  American  memoirs  of  a 
young  German  part-time  *udent,  there  is 
this  to  say:  that  young*er  found  more 
adventure  in  the  America  of  the  nineteen^ 
thirties  than  mo*  of  our  citizens  ever  find 
in  a  life'time.  We  mean,  real  rough-and' 
tumble  adventure.  He  does  not  pose  as  a 
critic  of  American  life — he  is  far  from 
being  so  presumptuous.  He  experiences, 
observes  and  tells,  and  makes  the  *yle 
fit  the  tempo  of  his  varied  subjedt  matter. 
He  knows  how  to  produce  Stimmungen 
and  knows  the  meaning  of  romantic  irony. 

We  rather  feel  that  Johanna  Spyri’s 
Heidi  (Prentice^Hall)  is  a  bit  passe  but  we 
may  be  mi*aken  in  our  notion  that  tales 
of  sheer  sentiment  and  somewhat  outworn 
romanticism  do  not  go  so  well  with  youth' 
fill  American  readers.  After  all,  Immensee 
is  *ill  going  *rong.  But  there  is  a  dif' 
ference.  We  grant  that  one  unusual  person 
in  a  normal  environment  can  be  very 
intere*ing.  Heidi  however,  herself  an  un¬ 
usual  charadter,  is  placed  in  contadt  with 
nothing  but  eccentric  and  unusual  people 
in  a  “world”  in  which  sentiment  and 
romantic  contra*s  arc  the  sine  qua  non. 

At  la*  we  have  an  excellent  school  edi¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  UrfauSt  (Harper).  Its 
fragmentary  nature  is  at  lea*  in  part  over¬ 
come  by  the  insertion  of  synopses  and  the 
*udent  thus  has  before  him  the  whole 
*ory  of  Part  I.  If  he  is  at  all  intere*cd  in 
German  literature  he  will  want  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  Fau*  drama,  onpe  he  has 
read  this  much  of  it.  It  might  be  even 
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better  to  disregard  the  exigence  of  the 
Ur/dttil  in  the  publication  of  an  introduc- 
tory  text'book.  Such  a  book  might  even 
incliKle  selections  from  Part  II,  supple' 
mented  by  synopses  of  rather  lengthy 
omitted  portions.  In  that  case  many  more 
ftudents  would  certainly  know  the  main 
outline  of  the  whole  Aory.  They  might 
like  it  but  in  case  they  didn’t  they  would 
belong  to  an  flite  which  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

A 

In  Beruhmte  Forscher  und  ihre  Beitrdge 
(American  Book  Company)  we  have  a 
science  reader  which  is  more  than  a  science 
reader.  It  embraces  or  at  lea^  touches 
wide  spheres  of  human  culture.  Edited 
by  Anthony  Eugene  Sdcol  and  Helena 
May  Nye  of  Stanford  University,  it 
reveals  on  every  page  of  text  as  well  as 
in  the  notes  and  vocabulary  the  labors  of 
careful,  helpful  and  pain^king  scholar' 
ship.  There  is  the  usual  alphabetical  vocab' 
ulary  but  what  we  approve  of  especially 
is  the  extensive  marginal  vocabulary  of 
words  occurring  for  the  fir^  time.  Tbe 
material  in  each  of  the  main  divisions — 
medicine,  biology,  and  natural  sciences — 
is  arranged  chronologically.  In  one  way  or 
another  all  the  important  scientific  con' 
tributions  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
down  to  1934  are  represented.  We  have 
come  across  no  reader  of  any  kind  which 
presents  such  an  imposing  cultural  range. 
Different  fields  and  varied  authorship  also 
provide  ample  diversity  of  ^yle  and 
vocabulary.  There  is  enough  material  for 
both  class'room  ftudy  and  collateral  read' 
ing.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  all 
the  selections  to  be  equal  in  sheer  human 
intereA.  The  cme  on  Paracelsus  is  admi' 
rable  in  this  regard. 

A 

To  the  outskirts  of  literary  art  belongs 
L’Homtne  au  Masque  de  Fer,  a  236'page 
ftory  taken  from  Dumas'  Le  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne  ou  Dix  Ans  plus  tard.  (AUyn 
Bacon).  Mo^  high  school  and  college  ^U' 
dents  would  of  course  find  its  major  por' 
tion  of  vivacious  dialogue  extremely  in' 
tere&ing.  And  the  editing  seems  to  be 
above  reproach.  But  our  quarrel  is  with 
the  selection  itself.  It  is  certainly  not 


representative  French  prose.  Lanson's 
characterization,  “pour  I'amusement  de  la 
foule,”  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  would 
seem  that  the  movies  and  text'book 
editors  and  publishers  are  conspiring  to 
achieve  immortality  for  writings  which 
the  beA  French  criticism  long  'ago  put 
in  their  proper  place.  French  prose  has 
better  things  to  offer  and  the  age  demands 
that  they  be  offered. 

A 

If  a  teacher  is  especially  intere^ed  in 
cultivating  an  appreciation  of  French  life 
we  feel  that  Seines  de  la  vie  franfaise 
(Ginn  fir*  Co.)  should  be  considered  for 
class'rcx)m  reading.  It  gives  far  more  than 
superficial  glimpses  of  life  in  a  village,  in 
small  and  large  cities,  and  (it's  almcD^  a 
relief  to  see  that  the  author  does  not  rush 
to  it  as  touri^s  do  from  Cherbourg)  in 
Paris.  It  is  written  by  Gilbert  Chinard. 
He  knows  what  Americans  should  know 
abcxit  France.  A  point  of  departure  seems 
to  be  the  moral  and  intellectual  unity  of 
France  and  the  corresponding  highly 
centralized  cdiaracfter  of  its  government. 
He  emphasizes  those  aspec5ts  which  are 
typical,  enduring,  traditional,  and  avoids 
those  that  are  merely  picturesque  or  sensa' 
tional. 

The  late  Professor  Jos^  Robles  had  a 
new  idea  which  he  carried  out  effectively 
in  his  Tertulias  Espanolas.  (F.  S,  Crofts). 
Year  after  year,  in  the  same  comer  of  a 
Madrid  caf^,  a  group  of  friends  meets  to 
argue  about  many  and  vaned  aspects  or 
Spanish  civilization.  No  two  of  the  chief 
participants  in  this  unending  debate  are 
alike.  There  is  the  enthusiasm  lOO'per' 
cent'Spaniard  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  greatness  of  his  native  land.  His  per' 
siSent  oppement  is  a  learned  dextor  who  is 
always  ready  to  deflate  such  extreme  na' 
tionalism.  They  refer  frequently  to  a 
walking  encyclopedia  who  furnishes  exA<St 
dates  and  other  reliable  information.  One 
Calvito,  refusing  to  take  any  of  the  contro' 
versial  matters  seriously,  is  continually  <xi 
hand  with  a  humorous  remark,  while  don 
Paco  keeps  away  the  microbe  of  boredom  by 
the  frank  narration  of  pertinent  anecdotes. 
Their  topics:  politics;  centralization;  fed' 
eralism;  literature;  the  proverbial  Spanish 
backwardness,  romanticism,  and  laziness; 
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culture  and  illiteracy;  the  progress  of  whether  or  not  the  Quinteros’  fir*  play 

indu*ry  and  commerce;  bullfights;  and  Esgrima  y  amor,  is  representative  of  their 

what  have  you.  There  are  no  pedantic  sum'  contemporaneousness  and  their  fine  poetic 

maries  attached  to  the  disputes.  In*ead  realism. 

there  is  usually  some  humorous  retort,  ^ 

some  final  thru*  at  a  *ubbom  opponent. 

Well,  on  the  whole  a  refreshing  departure  A  little  pamphlet  entitled  Learning  a 
from  the  usual  type  of  piously  laudatory  Modem  Language  (Crofts)  should  be  in 
cultural  reader.  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  beginners 

^  in  high  school  and  college.  Many  of  the 

sugge*ions  for  language  *udy  will  have 
The  editors  of  six  Easy  Spanish  Plays  occurred  to  the  teachers  long  ago  but  if 

(Heath)  are  ju*ifiably  concerned  with  the  they  can  be  read  to  the  pupils  out  of  a 

reduction  of  vocabulary  difficulties.  They  book  they  will  have  the  force  of  authori' 

present  short  plays  by  the  following  au-  tative  freshness.  A  little  time  given  to  the 

thors:  Pedro  Munoz  Seca,  Serafin  y  Joa'  sugge*ed  methods  of  *udy  and  review  at 

quin  Alvarez  Quintero,  Manuel  Tamayo  the  beginning  of  each  scme*cr  should  ccr- 

y  Baus,  Miguel  Ramos  Carribn  and  Mari'  tainly  result  in  reducing  the  number  of 

ano  Barranco.  In  view  of  the  problems  failures.  Along  with  being  a  clear  and  well 

conneded  with  their  objeAive  we  are  not  organized  *atement  of  fundamental  prob' 

in  a  position  to  pass  upon  their  selections,  lems  the  booklet  is  exceedingly  helpful  and 

Since  however  the  plays  were  “selected  inspiring.  Its  authors  are  Cameron  C. 

from  the  *andpoint  of  intere*  and  liter'  Gullette  and  L.  Clark  Keating  of  the  Uni' 

ary  value”  we  merely  raise  the  que*ion  versity  of  Illinois. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  prochain.  Paris.  Gallimard. — The  fun*iMi 

of  the  author  among  men. 

★Charles  Autran.  Homere.  Paris.  De*  '★Roman  de  Renart.  Paris.  Larousse.  104 

nocl.  1938.  168  pp.  30  francs. — And  the  pp. — Extracts;  in  the  Classiques  Larousse. 

sacerdotal  origins  of  the  Greek  epic.  ★Louis  Le  Sidaner.  La  Condition  de  I'Ecri' 

■★Chateaubriand.  Monoircsd’outre'tombe.  vain.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. — 
Paris.  Larousse.  120  pp. — In  a  uniform  edi'  Collected  articles  dealing  with  the  dcplo' 

tion  of  Classiques  Larousse.  rable  situation  of  writers  in  France. 

★Colonel  (jlodchot.  Arthur  Rimbaud,  ne 

varietur.  Nice.  Chez  I’Auteur.  2  voU.  1936  FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 
and  1937.  279  and  336  pp.  20  and  25 

francs. — And  some  of  his  fellows.  ★Maurice  Bessy.  Sang  J^ouveau.  Paris. 

★Michel'Maurice  Guillaume.  Hiftoire  de  Fasquelle. — Novel  of  peasant  life, 

la  Litterature  Frangaise.  Lyon.  Vitte.  1938.  ★Charles  Beuchat.  Jeunesse  ardente.  Paris. 
610  pp. — Intended  for  secondary  schools.  La  Bourdemnais.  1938.  252  pp.  18  francs. 
★Maurice  LeBlond.  La  Publication  de  ''La  — Student  in  Paris. 

Terre."  Paris.  Malfcre. — Hi*ory  of  2k)la's  ★Sylvan  Bonmariage.  Les  plaisirs  de  I'En' 
novel,  by  the  noveli*’s  son'in'law,  for  the  fer.  Paris.  Raoul  Saillard. — Novel  by  an 
centenary  of  its  publication.  anti'clerical  anarchi*. 

★A.  M.  Petitjean.  Le  Moderne  et  son  ★}.  M.  Bosshard.  C}es  routes  (juinemment 
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d  rien.  Paris.  ^mile^Paul. — Novel  of  wari' 
derluA. 

★Robert  Bourget'Pailleron.  Conqueu  de 
la  Bourgogne.  Paris.  Gallimard.  — Realism 
clothed  with  melodrama. 

★Charles  Braibant.  Le  Soled  de  Mars. 
^ris.  Denoel.  1938.  294  pp.  21  francs. — 
Petite  bourgeoisie  in  Provence  on  the  verge 
of  the  world  war. 

★Ami  Chantre.  La  Fenhre  refermee. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1938.  231  pp. 
15  francs. — Out  of  society  and  back  in. 
★Georges  David.  Pascaline  suivi  de  Sept 
Officiers.  Paris.  Virions  Sociales  Interna' 
tionales.  1938. 199  pp. — A  novel — of  crime 
and  misery — and  a  novella. 

★Marie-Anne  DesmareA.  Torrents.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1938.  329  pp.  18  francs. — Novel 
of  feminine  rivalry. 

★Marie  Diemer.  Le  carnet  de  la  cheftaine. 
Paris.  Spes. — Novel  by  the  spokesman 
of  the  “Guides  de  France.” 

★Pierre  Dominique.  Colere  sur  Paris. 
Paris.  Flammarion. — Novel  of  pessimiAic 
speculation  upon  a  ccmiing  communi^ic 
revolution. 

★Nocle  Edmond'About.  Jean  Margnac. 
Paris.  Tallandier. — Subjedtive  novel  of 
boyhood. 

★Bruno  Gay'Lussac.  Les  Enfants  aveugles. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  270  pp.  18  francs. — 
A  candid  novel  of  adolescence. 

★Jean  Groffier.  Esmat  la  Mongoloide. 
Paris.  Debresse.  16  pp. — A  Persian  tale. 
★Rene  Guillot.  Vent  de  ?{orois.  Casa' 
blanca.  Moghreb.  1938.  254  pp.  18  francs. 
— Adventure  at  sea. 

★Pierre  Hamp.  Le  Lin.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
— StatiAical  information  presented  through 
a  novel. 

★Marthe  Hudry.  Chien  d'Occident.  Paris. 
La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  159  pp. — Interna' 
tional  relations  and  a  dog. 

★Marthe  Hudry.  Le  chien  vole.  Paris.  La 
Bourdonnais.  1938.  158  pp. — Dog  lover’s 
troubles. 

★Jorge  Icaza.  La  Fosse  aux  indiens.  Paris, 
^ititms  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 
203  pp. — Novel  of  the  capitulation  of 
equatorial  Indians  to  a  ruthless  civiliza' 
tion.  From  the  Spanish. 

★Jaroslav  Iwaszkiewicz.  Les  Demoiselles 
de  Wdkp.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1938.  223  pp. 
20  francs. — Novel  of  readtion  again^  the 
poA'war  eccentricities. 


★Max  Jarriand.  Fianfailles  dans  la  nuit. 
Paris.  Correa. — Psychological  novel  of  a 
platinum  blonde. 

★Luce  Laurand.  Les  Soeurs  Etranghres. 
Paris,  ^itions  Familiales. — Psychological 
novel. 

★Andr6e  Massenet.  Les  Voix  pures.  Pa' 
ris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  157  pp. — 
Sketches;  “a  quoi  revent  les  jeunes 
Biles?” 

★Charles  Mauban.  Le  pain  des  larmes. 
Paris.  Gallimard. — Love  versus  religious 
convidtions. 

★Chri^ian  Megret.  Ils  sont  dejd  des  horn' 
mes.  Paris.  Fayard. — Six  orphans  in  war' 
time  France. 

★Denise  Mellot.  Premier  Mariage.  Paris. 
Denoel. — A  pampered  young  thing  and 
life  in  Africa. 

★Thyde  Monnier.  Le  Pain  des  pauvres, 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  332  pp.  18  fiancs. — 
Novel  by  the  1936  winner  of  Prix  de  la 
Proue. 

★Jeanne  Moreau'Jousseaud.  Amour  doux 
et  cruel.  Paris.  Rene  Debresse. — Love  in 
the  autumn  of  life. 

★Jean  Nomis.  UOmbre  qui  me  ressemble. 
Paris.  Plon. — Novel  of  young  love. 
★Maxime  Pautrat.  Glebe.  Paris.  La  BouT' 
donnais.  1938.  160  pp.  15  francs. — “Le 
roman  d’un  valet  de  ferme.” 

★Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne 
Volonte.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.304  pp. 
18  francs.— XV  and  XVI,  Pre'lude  d  Ver' 
dun  and  Verdun. 

★LouisCharles  Royer.  Belles  d  louer. 
Paris.  Les  Editions  de  France. — A  modem 
Casanova. 

★Charles  Silveitre.  Mere  et  Fils.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  286  pp. — Novel  of  provincial 
life. 

★Andr6  Thcrive.  La  Fin  des  Haricots. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  287  PP-  18  francs. — 
Novel  of  the  southern  province. 

★Henri  Troyat.  VAraigrxe.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  287  pp.  30  francs. — A  boy  brought 
up  in  a  house  full  of  women. 

★Jean  de  la  Varende.  Les  Manants  du 
roi.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  273  pp. — Short 
Tories  from  hi^ory — paA  and  future. 
★Lanza  del  Va^o.  Judas.  Paris.  Grasset. 
— The  psychological  motives  behind  the 
betrayal. 

★Andr^  Villiers.  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Paris. 
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Lcs  Libert^s  fran5ai8es. — “Miracle  cn  18 
tableaux.” 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■Adlaude  Aragonn^.  Madame  Louis 
XIV.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1938.  208 
pp.  10  francs. — Id  eA,  Madame  de  Main' 
tenon. 

■^Pierre  Audiat.  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938. 246  pp.  18  francs. — 
One  of  a  series  of  romantic  biographies  of 
the  loves  of  Louis  XIV. 

★Georges  Benoit-Guyod.  ?{ouvelles  His' 
toires  de  Gendarmes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938. 
219  pages. — Episodes  from  hi^ory. 

★Fred  Berence.  Leonard  de  Vinci.  Paris. 
Payot.  1938.  376  pp.  45  francs. —  Some 
new  material,  and  an  interpretation. 
★Pierre  Cras.  La  Fidele  HiStoire  de  Saint 
Jean  Bosco.  Paris.  Spes. — For  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

★Augu^e  Dupuy.  Charcot.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  95  pp. — Great  explorer. 

★Georges  Hoffmann.  Stradivarius  I'enchan' 
tear.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Gazettes.  1938. 221 
pp.  30  francs. — “Le  Luthier  de  Crcmone 
avait'il  un  secret?” 

✓ 

★S.  de  Korwin-Piotrowska.  VEtrangere. 
Paris.  Colin.  1938.  212  pp.  20  francs. — 
Balzac’s  wife. 

★EmeA  Lenoir.  Trois  T^ovateurs.  Trois 
Martyrs.  Paris.  Rieder.  1939.  247  PP-  25 
francs. — Vanini,  Campanella,  Giordano 
Bruno. 

★Georges  Lote.  La  Vie  et  V Oeuvre  de 
Pranfois  Rabelais.  Paris.  Droz.  1938.573  pp. 
100  francs. — And  also,  what  he  has  meant 
in  the  world’s  literary  hiAory. 

★Pierre  Lyautey.  La  Pievolte  du  Mexique. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  PP-  18  francs. — 
Tragic  memories. 

★Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  L'Abbaye  d’Auh 
ne.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 
1938.  181  pp.  15  francs. — Picturesque 
hiftory  of  this  famous  monaAery,  built  in 
the  seventh  century  and  now  being 
reared. 

★A.  Vayson  de  Pradenne.  La  Prehiiloire. 
Paris.  Colin.  1938.  224  pp.  15  and  17-50 
francs. — A  manual  of  the  dawn  of  man' 
kind. 

★Edmond  Privat.  Les  Angluis;  des  pirates 
flux  prophetes.  Paris.  Rieder.  1938. 168  pp. 
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15  francs. — Good  natured  satire  on  British 
character,  in  the  light  of  hiftory. 

★Claude  Renaudy.  Seul  chez  les  Cana' 
ques.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1938.  224  pp. 
18  francs. — A  prie^  among  cannibals. 
★Marcelle  Vioux.  Louise  de  la  Valliire. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938. 262  pp.  18  francs. — 
— The  only  one  of  the  royal  mi^resses  who 
really  loved  Louis  XIV. 

★General  S.  Visconti'Prasca.  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  234  pp. — 
An  Italian  general’s  view  of  the  Maid. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Llo'Paul  Desrosiers.  Les  engages  du 
grand  partage.  Paris.  Galh'mard. — Adven' 
tures  in  fur'trading  in  Canada. 

★Baron  de  Foucaucourt.  Vmgt  Mtlle 
Liettes  dans  les  airs.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  233 
pp.  32  francs. — Touring  Europe  and 
Africa  by  air. 

★Magnus  Hirschfeld.  Le  Tour  du  monde 
d'un  sexologue.  Paris.  Gallimard.  255  pp. 
— From  New  York  to  Pale^ine. 

★Maurice  Leenhardt.  Gem  de  la  Grande 
Terre.  Paris.  Gallimard. — A  monograph 
on  the  Canaques  of  New  Caledonia. 
★Henry  de  Monfreid.  L'enfant  sauvage. 
Paris.  Grasset. — Adventures  in  Africa. 
★Noel  Nouet.  Tol{yo.  Tokyo.  Maison 
Franco'japonaise.  49  pp.  25  francs. — 
Fifty  sketches  of  the  old  town  and  the 
modem  capital. 

★Jean  Souvenance.  A  Travers  VEurope 
Centrale.  La  Rochelle.  La  Defense  R6pu' 
blicaine.  1938.  5  francs. — With  consid' 
erable  attention  to  recent  events. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Anthologie  des  jeunes  pohes  de  Roman' 
die.  La  Chaux'de'Fonds.  Editions  Nou' 
veaux  Cahiers.  182  pp.  2.50  Swiss  francs. 
— Twenty 'six  poets  express  dreams  in 
twenty'six  different  ways. 

★Louis  Beaud.  Le  Feu  des  Souvenirs.  Tou' 
Ion.  Cabasson. — In  memory  of  Marcel 
Ormoy. 

★Elizabeth  Borione.  Silences.  Paris.  Tri' 
dent. — Poems  inspired  by  childhood  mem' 
ories. 

★Henriette  Charasson.  Sur  la  plus  haute 
branche.  Paris.  Flammarion. — Poems  of 
my^ical  inspiration. 
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-^Marguente  Comcrt.  L'tle  des  Marts. 
Paris.  Firmiti'Didot. — Poems  of  reason  and 
refledtion. 

★Marcel  Coulon.  Toute  la  Muse  de  Pori' 
chon.  Paris.  La  Toumelle. — A  eulogy  of 
“notre  seule  po^te  comique.” 

★Claude  Dervenn.  Equinoxes.  Paris.  Co' 
rymbe. — Poems  for  the  seasons. 
★Marcello-Fabri.  Les  chers  esclavages. 
Paris.  La  Cite  Nouvelle. — Colledtion  of 
miscellaneous  poems. 

★Lionello  Fiumi.  Pour  la  mort  d'une  jeune 
fille  Creole.  Paris.  “Cahiers  de  Dante.” — 
French  translation  of  a  series  of  poems 
written  in  memory  of  Janine  Eliae. 
★Julien  Fran^on.  L'Esprit  des  Abeilles. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  226  pp.  20  hrancs. 
— Modem  Georgies. 

★Louis  Jarty.  Poesies.  Paris.  Lemerre. — 
Parnassian  poems  written  between  1905 
and  1920. 

★Ladislas  Mecs.  Poemes  Choisis.  Paris. 
Emile'Paul. — By  a  Hungarian  prie^. 
★Andre  Mora.  Pierre  de  Poudre.  Paris. 
Rene  Debresse. — A  new  colledtion  of 
Mora’s  poems. 

★Violette  Rieder.  Secret  des  Vergers. 
Paris.  La  Presse  a  Bras. — Poems  of  deUcate 
imagery. 

★Andr6  Silvaire.  J^os  Echecs.  Paris.  Sans 
Pareil.  158  pp.  10  francs. — Prose  poems 
of  unusual  beauty  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Annudire  Genial  Catholique.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1938.  2050  pp.  150  francs. — 
Annual  survey  of  Catholic  adtivities  of  all 
sorts  in  France. 

★Henry  Ch^vre.  Mon  cure  parle.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1938.  175  pp.  12  francs. — 
Fifteen  minute  sermons. 

★Georges  Goyau.  Le  Christ  chez  les  Pa' 
pous.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  151  pp. — 
Missions  in  Papua. 

★Gabriel  Joppin.  Fenelon  et  la  Mystique 
du  Pur  Amour.  304  pp. — Une  ^uerelle  au' 
tour  de  V  Amour  Pur  de  Jean  Pierre  Camus. 
132  pp.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  —  And 
the  Querelle  du  Quietisme. 

★Jean  Lameere.  L'Esthetique  de  Benedetto 
Croce.  Paris.  Vrin. — The  purpose  of  art. 
★J.  Marques'Riviere.  Le  Yoga  Tantrique 


hindou  et  thibetain.  Paris.  Vega.  1938.  126 
pp.  13.50  francs. — And  the  threshold  of 
the  visible  universe. 

★F.  Palhori^s.  Gioberti.  Paris.  Alcan. 
— Gioberti’s  contributions  to  philosophy. 
★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  HiStoire  du  Chris' 
tianisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  255  pp. 
— Fascicles  XVII-XIX.  From  Calvin  to 
Henri  IV. 

★Ga^on  Varenne.  La  vie  merveilleuse  de 
Jesus.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  189  pp.  18 
francs. — A  dige*  from  the  Gospels. 
★Louis  de  Villefosse.  Machiavel  et  nous. 
Paris.  Grasset. — Philosophy  of  Italian 
politics. 

★Marcel  Viller,  S.  J.  DiCtionnaire  de  Spi' 
ritualite.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  53  pp. 
— Fascicle  VIII,  Cassien^Chappuis. 
★Charles  Wemer.  La  Philosophie  Grec' 
que.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  302  pp.  40  francs. 
— As  the  source  of  all  true  conception  of 
the  universe. 

★Joseph  Wilbois.  L' Action  sociale  en  pays 
des  missions.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  251  pp. 
18  francs. — Imported  religion  and  primi' 
tive  society. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Jean  L’Arveme.  En  ces  temps  d'Apoca' 
lypse.  Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  315  pp. 
20  francs. — The  la^  war — and  the  next. 
★Marc  A.  Bischoff.  La  Police  Scientifique. 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  236  pp.  36  ftancs. — 
How  science  aids  the  police. 

★Claude  Farrere.  Le  Grand  Drame  d'A' 
sie.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  198  pp. — 
China'Japan. 

★Pierre  George.  Geographie  economique 
et  sociale  de  la  Prance.  Paris.  Editions  Soda' 
les  Internationales.  1938. 272  pp.  20  francs. 
— In  which  France  is  viewed  as  an  im¬ 
mense  workshop. 

★6lie  Halevy.  L’Ere  des  Tyrannies.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938.  253  pp.  30  francs. — 
Socialism  and  war. 

★Robert  d’Humieres.  LTle  et  I'Empire  de 
Grande'Bretagne.  Paris.  Mercure  de  Fran¬ 
ce.  15  francs. — Discusses  England,  Egypt, 
and  India. 

★Bernard  Lavergne.  Essor  et  Dxadence 
du  Capitalisme.  Paris.  Payot. — The  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  again^  capitalism. 

★Alice  la  Maziere.  En  Tchechoslovaquie. 
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Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938. 188  pp.  18  francs. — 
YcAcrday  and  today. 

•^Raymond  Millet.  Trois  millions  d'hran' 
gers  en  France.  Paris.  M^dicis.  1938.  167 
pp.  15  francs. — Are  they  desirable  or  un' 
desirable? 

■^KJeorges  Mosse.  Assises  du  Monde. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1938.  196  pp.  15  francs. — 
A  diagnosis  of  the  world’s  woes. 
★Em^'Erich  Noth.  L'Homme  contre  le 
partisan.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  291  pp. 
18  francs. — Night  over  Europe  need  not 
be  eternal. 

★Andre  Piettre.  La  Politique  du  pouvoir 
(Tachat  devant  les  Faits.  Paris.  M^dicis. 
1938.  256  pp.  30  francs. — Diredted  eco' 
nomy  in  French  and  American  experience. 
★Dr.  Stephan  Ronart.  La  Turquie  d'au' 
jourd'hui.  Paris.  Geuthner.  1937.  227  PP. 
50  francs. — And  its  hi^orical  roots. 
★Isabelle  Sandy.  Le  Serpent  antour  du 
monde.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay  1938.  256  pp. 
18  francs. — The  serpent  is  nationali^ic 
hate. 

★Prince  d’Altora  Colonna  de  Stigliano. 
Responsabilites  Mafonniques.  Paris.  Lc- 
thielleux.  1938.  200  pp.  18  francs. — Arc 
they  to  blame  for  the  terrible  ^ate  of 
European  affairs’ 

★Carl  Suzanne.  Les  Preparatifs  de  la  Re' 
vanche  Allenuxnde.  Louvain.  Neggor. 
1938.  180  pp.  15  Belgian  francs. — Who 
would  know  Rexi^  psychology  should 
read  this  book. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Vidor  Dillard.  Lettres  d  JeamPierre. 
Paris.  Spes.  1938.  192  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Forty  letters  of  fatherly  wisdom. 

★Bernard  Grasset.  Rentarques  sur  VAc' 
tion.  1928.  78  pp.  10  francs. — Psychologic 
de  VImmortalite.  1929.  55  pp.  12  francs. 
— Rentarques  sur  le  Bonheur.  1931.  51  pp. 
— Some  of  the  great  editor’s  thoughtful 
essays. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★6mile  Durkheim.  Vevolution  pedagogy 
que  en  Prance.  Des  origines  a  la  Renais' 
sance.  Paris.  F61ix  Alcan. — Pedagogy  in 
twentieth  century  curricula. 

★Albert  Millot.  Les  grandes  tendances  de 
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la  pedagogic  contemporaine.  Paris.  Alcan. 
— Problems  of  curriculum'making. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Aischylos.  Tragodien  und  Fragmente. 
Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1938.  432  pp.  4.50 
marks. — New  translation  by  Ludwig 
Wolde. 

★Ausritt  1938'1939.  Miinchen.  Langcn^ 
Miiller.  1938.  172  pp.  80  pfennigs. — The 
Langen'Miiller  almanach. 

★Walter  Bauer.  J.  G.  Seume,  der  deutsche 
Wanderer.  Miinchen.  Langen '  Muller. 
1938.  75  pp.  80  pfennigs. — Seledions  from 
his  works.  With  notes. 

★Emd  Bertram.  Wort  und  Verantwor' 
tung.  Miinchen.  1938.  55  pp.  80  pfennigs. 
— Aphorisms  chosen  from  the  entire  field 
of  German  writings. 

★Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Das  Drama  des 
Cegeneinander  in  den  sechziger  Jahren. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  305  pp.  7-50, 9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Liter atur  in  Entwicl{' 
lungsreihen.  Reihe  Auf\ldrung,  Bd.  12. 
★Professor  Fritz  Bruggemann.  Sophie  von 
La  Roche,  Geschichte  des  Prdulein  von 
Stemheim.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  279  pp. 
7.50, 9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur 
in  Entwicl(lungsreihen,  Reihe  Aufl{ldrungy 
Bd.  14. 

ieGoethc'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1939. 
Leipzig.  Dieterich.  260  pp.  4  marks. — 
Especial  attention  to  Goethe’s  family. 
★Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dramen  von  Lud' 
wig  Achim  von  Amim  und  Joseph  Prei' 
herm  von  Eichendorff.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1938.  390  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicltjungsrethen, 
Reihe  Romantil{,  Bd.  22. 

★Max  Mell.  Stimme  OSterreichs.  Miin' 
dien.  Langeii'Miiller.  1938.  79  pp.  80 
pfennigs. — Little  seledtions  from  the  writ- 
ings  of  German' Audrians. 

★Eduard  Morike.  Preundeslieb'  und  Treu'. 
Leipzig.  Klotz.  1938.  445  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— 250  letters  to  Wilhelm  Hartlaub. 
★Blaise  Pascal.  Vermochtnis  eines  grossen 
Herzens.  Leipzig.  Dietrich.  1938.  268  pp. 
3.50  marks. — His  minor  writings. 
★Professor  D.  G.  Pfannmuller  und  Dr. 
Arnold  C.  Berger.  Lied',  Spruch'  und  Pa' 
beldichtung  im  DienSte  der  Reformation. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  310  pp.  7-50,  9  and 
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15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Reformation,  Bd.  4. 
•^Dr.  Hans  Rupprich.  Die  Fruhzeit  des 
Humanismus  und  der  Renaissance  in 
Deutschland.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  318 
pp.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  Entwici{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Huma' 
nismus  und  Renaissance,  Bd.  1. 

★Dr.  Em^  Volkmann.  Zwischen  Roman' 
tiJ{  und  Biedermeier.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938. 
315  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungsreihen,  Reihe 
Selbilzeugnisse,  Bd.  11. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Gertrud  Baumer.  Der  Berg  des  Konigs. 
Miinchen.  Bruckmann. — An  epic  of  the 
Volkerwanderung. 

★Fredrik  Book.  Sommerspul^.  Braun' 
sdiweig.  Vieweg.  1938.  268  pp. — ^Small' 
town  cutup. 

★Hans  Brandenburg.  Voter  Ollendahl. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^It.  1938. 
697  pp.  8.50  marks. — Dynamic  novel — 
1875  to  1925. 

★Georg  Britting.  Das  gerettete  Bild.  Miin' 
dhen.  Langen'Muller.  1938.  106  pp. — Er' 
zahlungen  of  love,  life,  and  hte. 

★Gertrud  Busch.  Spu^  in  der  Masseney. 
Miinchen.  Hueber.  1938.  162  pp.  1.80 
and  2.80  marks. — Sketches  of  people  in  all 
sorts  of  emotional  relationships. 
★Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Der  Tautrdger. 
Leipzig.  LiA.  1938.  335  pp.  5.20  marks. — 
Schwarzwald  peasant  novel. 

★Bernhard  Diebold.  Der  letzte  Grossvater. 
Zurich.  Morgarten'Verlag.  1939.  294  pp. 
— An  old  fashioned  grandfather  and  his 
modem  grandson. 

★Bernhard  Diebold.  Das  Reich  ohne  Mine. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  843  pp. — Novel 
of  Germany  from  1923  to  1932. 

★Jcdiann  Falkberget.  Im  Zeichen  des  Ham' 
mers.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  822  pp.  10.50 
marks. — ^Trilogy  from  the  time  of  Charles 
XII. 

★Ottfried  Graf  FinckenAein.  Die  Mutter. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  300  pp.  5.40  marks. 
— Story  of  a  woman  doAor  and  her  ^rug' 
gle  with  the  problems  of  widowhood. 
★Anton  Gabele.  Die  Zwillingsbruder. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  299  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
A  ^tricidal  strife  in  Swabia. 

★Goethe.  Sdn)^  Rochus'Peft  zu  Bingen. 
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Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1938.  70  pp. 
80  pfennigs. — With  a  Nachwort  by  Wih 
helm  Schafer. 

★Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Der  Steinbruch. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1938.  239  pp. 
— Schwarzwald  novel. 

★Imma  Grolimund.  Der  Weg  zu  Amon 
Re.  Bern.  Feuz.  364  pp. — Oriental'Occi' 
dental  rcMnance.  With  complications. 
★Hermann  Ho^er.  Genesung  in  Graubun' 
den.  Leipag.  LiA.  1938.  461  pp.  4.50  and 

6.50  marks. — Tale  of  a  self'sacrificing 
do<ftor. 

★Wemer  Jansen.  Die  Insel  Heldentum. 
Braunschweig.  We^rmann.  1938.  378 
pp.  5.80  marks. — Novel  based  on  the  Ice' 
landic  sagas. 

★  Richard  Katz.  Leid  in  der  Stadt.  Erlen' 
bach'Zurich.  1938.  255  pp.  4.50  and  6.50 
marks. — Shady  side  of  life  in  a  big  city. 
★Sepp  Keller.  Zwischen  J^acht  und  Tag. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  217  pp.  3.80 
marks. — Novel  from  Au^ria’s  darkeft 
days. 

★A.  H.  Kober.  Das  Wunder  der  tanzen' 
den  Bdlle.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  326  pp. 
2.70  and  4  marks. — Romance  of  a  juggler. 
★E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Das  gottgelobte  Herz. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1938.  537  pp. 

7.50  marks. — Novel  from  the  days  of  Pant' 
celsus  and  Bohme. 

★Max  Kronberg.  Jung  Siegfried.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1933.  290  pp. — 
Novel  about  the  young  Wagner. 

★Stephan  Lackner.  Jan  Heimatlos.  Zii' 
rich.  Die  Liga.  222  pp.  5  francs. — Novel 
about  a  Jewish  exile. 

★Gerhard  Menzel.  Die  Fahrt  der  Jantil^u. 
Koln.  Schaffiftein.  1937.  176  pp.  3.40 
marks. — Adventure  in  war  tom  China. 
★H.  K.  Hou^on  Meyer.  Konrad  Baum' 
lers  weiter  Weg.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver' 
lagS'Anftalt.  1938.  590  pp.  8  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  German  immigrants  in 
Texas  in  the  I840’s. 

★Edith  Mikeleitis.  Das  andere  Ufer, 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1938.  288 
pp.  5.50  marks. — “Das  Gesetz  der  Liebc." 
★J.  F.  Perkonig.  Lopud.  Miinchen.  Lan' 
gen'Miiller.  1938.  266  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Novel  about  Dalmatia. 

★Eduard  Reinacher.  Der  ilarf^e  BeilStein. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'Aniftalt.  1938. 
199  pp.  4.20  marks. — ^Tall  tales  about  an 
Alsatian  folk'hero. 
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■A^abriele  Reuter.  Grune  Rankpi  um  alte 
Bilder.  Berlin.  Grote.  1937-  236  pp.  5.60 
and  6.50  marks. — Novel  of  the  Gattcrer 
family  during  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period. 
'^'Kenneth  Roberta.  J^ordwe^t  Passage. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  610  pp.  6.80  marks. — 
Translation  of  a  current  American  be^ 
seller. 

■AKTOttfried  Rothacker.  Bleib  ilet!  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Mviller.  1938.  153  pp.  3.50 
marks. — Fourteen  folk  talcs. 

★Margarete  Schie^bBentlage.  Die  Ver- 
lobten.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  254  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Novel  of  farm  life  in  the  north 
German  lowlands. 

■^Anton  Schnack.  Die  hunte  Haus'Pos' 
tille.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  296  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Dreamy  novel  of  the  Rhenish 
hills. 

★Rudolph  Schnetzer.  Im  Schatten  der 
Gefahr.  Basel.  Reinhardt.  325  pp.  4.20 
marks,  7  francs. — Novel  of  a  Swiss  moun- 
tain  village. 

★Ina  Seidel.  Lennaci^er.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1938.  771  PP- 

8.50  and  12  marks. — ^Story  of  a  German 
boy  who  was  18  in  1914. 

★Unto  Seppanen.  und  sein 

Geschlecht.  Miinchcn.  Langen '  Muller 
1938.  456  pp.  7-50  marks. — Novel  about 
a  Finland  farm. 

★Dietrich  Stehr.  Glucl^licher  alter  Mann. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  277  PP-  4,  4.80 
and  5.50  marks. — Novel  about  a  successful 
English  author. 

★Carl  Emil  Uphoff.  Der  ewige  Jan. 
Braunschweig.  WeAermann.  1937-  233 
pp.  3.80  marks. — Story  of  two  genera' 
tions  in  the  moor  country. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Buchsenspan' 
ner  des  Herzogs.  Oldenbourg.  Stalling. 
1937.  334  pp.  5.50  marks. — Novel  from 
the  days  of  Napoleonic  ovcrlordship  of 
Germany. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  D  e  Werfthduser 
von  Rodewarden.  Oldenbourg.  Stalling. 
340  pp.  1937. — Shipbuilders  on  the  Weser 
in  1875. 

★Stefan  Wendt.  Insel  im  Vaterland. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  341  pp  — Novel 
about  the  invasion  of  the  mo^  elementary 
human  rights. 

★Josef  Wicssalla.  Gotten  sucht  das  G^nie. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1938.  138  pp.  2.80  marks.— 


A  locksmith  who  had  delusions  of  gran' 
deur. 

★Josef  Wincklcr.  Triumph  der  Torheit. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1938. 
226  pp.  4.20  marks. — Two  “fabelhaft” 
tales. 

★Erwin  Witt^ock. .  .  .Abends  Goile. . . 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1938.  318  pp. 

5.50  marks. — Volkslebcn  in  the  Sieben' 
biirgen. 

★Heinrich  ZiUich.  Der  WeizenStrauss. 
Miinchcn.  Langen'Miiller.  1038.  243  pp. 

5.50  marks. — Tale  of  love  and  sacrifice. 

GERMAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Carl  von  Bardolff.  Soldat  im  alten  Oiler' 
reich.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  350  pp.  8.50 
marks. — Reminiscences  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  champions  of  Anschluss. 

★Paul  Blau.  Bergan!  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf. 
1938.  130  pp.  2  and  2.50  marks. — Memo- 
ries  of  Bosnia,  Odessa,  Trebizond,  etc. 
★Jacob  Burckhardt.  Brief e.  Leipzig.  Dic' 
terich.  577  PP-  6  marks. — Edited  with 
biographical  sketch,  by  Fritz  Kaphahn. 
★K.  G.  FcUcrer.  Puccini.  Pottsdam. 
Athenaion.  1937-  128  pp. — One  of  a 
series  of  lives  of  great  musicians. 

★Hans  Freycr.  Machiavelli.  Leipzig.  Bi' 
bhographisches  Inititut.  1938.  172  pp. 
2.60  marks. — An  attempt  at  an  unbiased 
evaluation. 

★Konrad  Guenther.  Ein  Leben  mit  der 
?{atur.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  128  pp. 
2  and  2.50  marks. — Education  of  a  biob 
ogiA. 

★Paul  Jaeger.  Am  geheimen  Webftuhl 
(^ttes.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  132  pp. 
2  and  2.50  marks. — Second  volume  of  his 
reminiscences — Wanderjahre. 

★Oskar  Jcllinek.  Die  GeiStes'  und  Lebens' 
tragodie  der  Enf^el  Goethes.  Zurich.  O' 
precht.  1939.  115  pp. — The  twilight  of  a 
family. 

★Curt  Langenbcck.  Der  Hochverrdter. 
Miinchcn.  Langen'Miiller.  1938.  79  pp. 
2  and  3  marks. — Tragedy  of  New  York 
in  1691. 

★Johannes  Muller.  Vom  Geheimnis  des 
Lebens.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 
^It.  1938.  480  pp.  9  and  11  marks. — Con' 
tinuation  of  his  memoirs. 

★Numme  Numsen.  Hermann  Claudius. 
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Munchcn.  Langcn-Muller.  1938.  95  pp.  2  Miillcr.  1938.  159  pp.  2.80  marks. — Gcp 


marks. — An  appreciation. 

'A’Emil  Raas — Georges  Brunschvig.  Vet' 
nichtung  dner  Pdlschung.  Zurich.  “Die 
Ge^ltung."  1938.  75  pp.  3  francs. — The 
trial  about  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion. 

’A’Karl  Scheffler.  Adolph  Menzel.  Leipzig. 
LiA.  1938.  206  pp.  4.80  marks. — With  109 
reproductions  from  his  works. 

'A'Eugen  Schopf.  J.  K.  Weiser^  Voter  und 
Sohn.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  120  pp. 

2.20  marks. — ^Swabian  pioneers  in  weAem 
Pennsylvania. 

'^'Hermann  Schreiber.  Denhardts  Griff 
nach  Afrit^a.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  228  pp. 

3.20  and  4.50  marks. — The  hiAory  of  a 
colonial  expansion. 

■A'Juri  Semjonow.  Die  Eroberung  Sibiriens. 
Berlin.  UllAein.  1937-  390  pp.  6.75  and 
8.75  marks. — How  Siberia  came  to  Eurcy 
pean  knowledge. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

'A' Walter  Dreesen.  HundertTage  auf  Bali. 
Hamburg.  Broschek. — A  picturesque  de' 
scription  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants. 
★C.  S.  ForeAer.  Bootsfakrt  in  Deutsch' 
land.  Berlin.  Wolfgang  Kruger.  — Germany 
seen  through  English  eyes. 

■A'Joachim  GerAenburg.  Thule.  Hamburg. 
Broschek. — A  trip  to  Greenland. 

■ArHans  Helfritz.  Im  Urwald  von  Malaya. 
Berlin.  Deutsche  VerlagsgescUschaft. — By 
an  open'minded  traveler'author. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

'ArHermann  BoeschenAein.  Kanadische  Ly 
ril(.  Bern.  Feuz.  69  pp. — Selections,  trans' 
lated,  from  a  dozen  Canadian  poets. 
'A'Hermann  Claudius.  Jeden  Morgen  geht 
die  Sonne  auf.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 
1938.  131  pp. — A  new  collection  of  his 
verse. 

'A'Fritz  Schumacher.  Begleitmusi}{^  des  he' 
bens.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 
Aalt. — Sentimental  poems. 

'A' Josef  Weinheber.  Zwischen  Gottem  und 
Ddmonen.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller. 1938. 
68  pp.  3  marks. — Forty  cxles. 

■A'Wilhelm  WeAecker,  Editor.  Die  Trow' 
mel  schlug  zum  Streite.  Munchen.  Langen' 


man  poems  of  the  world  war. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Albert  Krecke.  Vom  Arzt  und  seinen 
Kranl^en.  Munchen.  Lehmann.  1932.  379 
pp.  3.60  and  4.50  marks. — The  ideals  of  the 
profession. 

★Alexander  Niklitschek.  Wunder  uberall. 
^lin.  Scherl.  1938.  284  pp.  5  and  6.50 
marks. — Thrcjugh  microscope  and  tele- 
scope. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Alexandra  David'Neel.  Vom  Leiden  zur 
Erlosung.  Leipzig.  Brcxkhaus.  1937.  196 
pp.  5  and  6  marks. — The  essentials  of 
Buddhism. 

★Hans  Driesch.  Alltagsrdtsel  des  Seelen' 
lebens.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 
Aalt.  1938.  208  pp.  6  marks. — Studies  in 
the  nature  of  consciousness,  memory,  ego, 
etc. 

★Richard  Honigswald.  Denver  der  italien' 
ischen  Renaissance.  Basel.  Verlag  Haus 
zum  Falken.  1938.  248  pp. — Sketches  of 
nearly  a  score  of  them. 

★Friedrich  Keller.  Religion  der  J^euzeit. 
Bern.  Feuz.  118  pp.  3.50  Swiss  francs. — 
There  is  such  a  thing. 

★Johannes  Muller.  Vcm  der  Wurde  dei 
Menschen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags* 
AnAalt.  1938.  314  pp.  4.80  marks. — An 
optimiAic  philosophy  of  life. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Konrad  Falke.  Was  geht  vor  in  der  Welt! 
Ziirich'New  York.  Oprecht.  1938.  47 
pp. — A  leefture  on  the  European  situation. 
★O.  A.  Gedat.  Was  icnrd  aus  diesem 
Africa?  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  288  pp. 

4.20  and  5.50  marks. — A  colonial  offi' 
cial’s  view  of  a  world  problem. 

★Herman  Rauschning.  Die  Revolution 
des  T^ihilismus.  Ziinch.  Europa 'Verlag. 
1938.  510  pp.  9  and  11  francs. — The 
former  presiclent  of  Danzig  Audies  the 
German  acftualities. 

★Ignazio  Silone.  Die  Schule  der  Diktauy 
ren.  Zurich.  Europa' Verlag.  1938.  326  pp. 
7  and  9  francs. — Socratic  dialogue  about 
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the  coming  didtatorship  of  America  and  its  da  en  la  edad  media.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari' 


European  prototypes. 

-^Johannes  Stoye.  Franl(reich  zwischen 
Furcht  und  Hoffnung.  Leipzig.  Meiner. 
1938.  330  pp.  5.80  and  7-80  marks. — Her 
position  in  world  affairs  today. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

UrDer  }{eue  Brocl{haus.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 
1938. 848  pp.  11.50  and  15  marks. — Fourth 
and  la^  volume,  S  to  Z. 

■^Dr.  Hans  Weis.  Jocosa.  Miinchen. 
Oldenbourg.  1938.  114  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Latin  riddles,  puns,  and  other  word  plays. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Jos^  Z.  Gonzalez  del  Valle.  La  vida  litc' 
raria  en  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de 
Educaci6n.  1938.  180  pp.Gratis. — Survey 
of  the  years  1836'1840. 

■A'Eleni  Samos.  La  verdadera  tragedia  de 
Panait  litrati.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1938.  181  pp.  $15. — Woes  of  the  Rou' 
manian'French  litterateur.  A  translation. 
★Enrique  Jos^  Varona.  Desde  mi  belvedere. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1938.  234  pp. — An 
official  edition  of  his  critical  articles. 
★Arthur  Wills.  Espafia  y  Unamuno. 
New  York.  In^ituto  de  las  ^pahas.  1938. 
375  pp. — An  essay  in  appreciation. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Antonio  Arraiz.  Puros  hombres.  Cara' 
cas.  Cooperativa  de  Artes  Graficas.  1938. 
247  pp. — Novel  of  primitive  life  in  the 
back  country. 

★Carlos  d'Eschavannes.  La  maravillosa 
hiStoria  de  Merlm  el  encantador.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  142  pp.  $9. — 
Romance  of  ancient  Britain. 

★Marcelo  Menasche.  Bigotes  para  la  luna. 
Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  Lopez.  1938.  44 
pp. — Satirical  comedy. 

★Enrique  Serpa.  Contrabando.  La  Habana. 
Alfa.  1938.  2^  pp. — Tale  of  the  Spanish 
Main. 

★Virginia  Woolf.  Al  Faro.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sur.  1938.  267  pp.  $2.50  m.^n. — On  the 
margin  of  love. 

SPANISH  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Mariano  Antonio  Barrenchea.  Floren' 


dad.  1938.  207  pp. — Episodes  from  its 
hiAory. 

★Maurice  Bedel.  £I  Scnor  Hitler.  Santia-* 
go  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  103  pp.  $8. — 
From  the  French. 

★Pierre  Borel.  San  Francisco  de  Asis. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  95  pp. 
$8. — A  sympathetic  sketch. 

★Georges  Friedmann.  De  la  santa  Rusia 
a  la  URSS.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1938.  407  pp.  $26.  m.'n.  —  Hi^orical 
background  of  the  present  regime. 

★Paul  de  Kruif.  Los  hombres  que  derrotan 
a  la  muerte.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1938.  438  pp.  $28.00.  m.^n. — Translation 
of  Men  Against  Death. 

★M.  P,  Wilcocks.  Madame  Roland.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  479  pp.  $30. 
— Translation  of  The  Mirror  of  Men’s 
Dreams. 

★Stefen  Zweig.  T^uetws  mementos  eSte' 
lares.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  171 
pp.  $15.  m.'n. — ^Translation  by  Alfredo 
Cahn.  Great  moments  in  hi^ory. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Mode^o  Chdvez  Franco.  Atomos  ne' 
gros.  Guayaquil.  Imprenta  y  Talleres 
Municipales.  1934.  355  pp. — “Herejias 
contra  el  sentido  comun.” 

★Martin  Feo  Calcano.  Peninos.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  1938.  173  pp. — Poems  of  pas' 
sion  and  tragedy. 

★Manuel  G.  Prada.  Libertarias.  Paris. 
Bellenand.  1938.  149  pp. — Poems,  of  a 
social  tindture. 

★G.  Humberto  Mata.  Tumulto  de  hori' 
zontes.  Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Con  el  autor.  55 
pp. — Incendiary  poems. 

★Pablo  Neruda.  Residencia  en  la  tierra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  180  pp. 
$15  m.'n. — His  poems  between  1925  and 
1931. 

★Luciano  Rottin.  El  poema  del  hijo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  141  pp. — Free  verse. 
★Roque  E^ban  Scarpa.  Poesta  religiosa 
espanola.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 
3W  pp.  $30.  m.'n. — Anthology,  with 
notes  and  biographical  sketches. 
★***Voces  de  Espafia.  Mexico.  Letras  de 
Mexico.  1938.  55  pp. — An  anthology  of 
contemporary  Spanish  poets. 
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SPANISH  RELIGION 

-^Guillermo  Viviani.  La  palabra  de 
CriSto.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 
270  pp.  $20.  m.'n. — Essays  on  New  Te^' 
ment  themes. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

'A'Roland  Dorgel^.  Europe  amenazada. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  Ill  pp. 
$10.00. — Translation  of  Frontihes. 
-^Manuel  Gilvez.  Hombres  en  soUdad. 
Buenos  Aires.  Club  del  Libro  Amigos  del 
Libro  Americano.  1938.  326  pp. — Latin 
Americans  in  a  troubled  Europe. 

★J.A.  Gonzilez  Patrizi.  Raices  economicas 
de  los  fendmenos  sociales.  Caracas.  Impre- 
sores  Unidos.  1938.  30  pp. — A  leAure 
given  in  the  Universidad  Central  de 
Venezuela. 

★Sim6n  Gonzalo  Salas.  Inmigracidn  vasca 
para  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Impresores  Uni' 
dos.  1938.  32  pp. — A  leAure  by  the 
MiniAer  for  Agriculture. 

■^Eduardo  Hamilton.  Tierten  derecho  a 
vivir.  Santiago  de  Chile.  1938.  113  pp. 
$5.00. — A  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Universidad  Cat61ica  de  Chile  considers 
the  problem  of  social  ju^ice. 

'^Josehna  Marpons.  La  mujer  en  el  traba' 
jo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  303 
pp.  $20.00. — An  Argentine  newspaper 
woman  looks  at  an  induArial  problem. 

Angel  Ossorio.  Agua  pasada.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  1938.  199  pp.  $15  m.-n. — Essays 
and  leAures  cm  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
general  European  situation. 

'A'Luis  Albe^  Sanchez.  DialeCtica  y  deter- 
minismo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 
127  pp.  $10.  m.-n. — Revolution  and  the 
individual. 

★Ant6n  Zischka.  Jap6n  en  el  mundo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  433  pp. 
$25  m.-n. — Japanese  expansion  since  1854. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

itBreve  antologia  del  10  de  oCtubre.  La 
I^bana.  Secretaria  de  Educacidn.  1938. 
159  pp.  Gratis. — ^Speeches  by  Cespedes, 
Marti,  Enrique  Jos^  Varona,  etc. 

'A’Rubm  Dario.  Poesias  y  prosas  raras. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Universidad  de  Chile. 
1938.  106  pp. — Compiled  from  scattered 
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publications  and  edited  by  Julio  Saavedra 
Molina. 

★Gu^vo  Lemos  R.  Gramdtica  espanola. 
Quito.  Talleres  Grificos  de  Educaci6n. 
1938.  281  pp. — Compiled  under  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  for  use 
in  secondary  scdiools. 

★Dr.  Sergio  Voronoff.  El  amor  y  el  pensa' 
miento  en  las  beStias  y  en  los  hombres. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  1938.  157  Pp.  $10.  m.-n. 
— ^Translation  of  a  biological  classic. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Giuseppe  Bottai.  Incontri.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1938.  216  pp.  10  lire. — Essays  on 
Virgil,  Mazzini,  Verga,  MameU,  and 
Augu^us. 

★Pietro  Gorgolini.  Italica.  Roma.  Casa 
^itrice  Nazionale.  1938.  4  vols.,  3000  pp. 
50  lire. — The  moft  signiheant  contempor¬ 
ary  prose  and  poetry,  with  500  author 
portraits. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Lucio  d’Ambra.  L'ombra  delVamore. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  368  pp.  12 
lire. — Vol.  II  of  the  Trilogia  delle  ombre, 
both  spontaneous  and  analytical. 
★Riccardo  Bacchelli.  II  Mulirto  del  Po. 
Milano.  Treves.  1938.  582  pp.  25  lire. — 
HiAorical  novel. 

★Virgilio  Brocchi.  II  tramonto  delle  Stelle. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  228  pp.  18 
lire. — Fourth  and  final  volume  of  the 
author's  chronicle  of  middle-class  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Figliuol  d'uomo. 

★Noemi  Carelli.  Borea.  Milano.  Treves. 
1938.  504  pp.  20  lire. — Novel  of  Italians 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

★Linda  Riggio  Cinelli.  Passione  Spagnola. 
Firenze.  Agnelli.  1938.  250  pp.  10  lire. — 
Love  idyl  again^  a  tragic  background. 
★II  Ciallo  dei  Ragazzi.  Milano.  Vallardi. 
1938.  6  lire  — Youth’s  choice  of  detective 
and  adventure  Tories. 

★Liala.  Buona  Fortuna.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1938.  200  pp.  10  lire. — Romantic 
frble. 

★G.  Mormino.  Le  Mirabili  awenture  di 
Codasvelta.  Milano.  Corticelli.  1938.  151 
pp. — ^ort  Tories  for  boys. 

★E.  Nobile.  II  figlio  dell'Impero.  Firenze. 
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Bemporad,  1938.  134  pp.  10  lire. — White  Dialed!  poems  of  love,  femily,  nature,  and 
foundling  brought  up  by  Abyssinians.  the  piccola  patria. 


•^Spinello  Oporti.  Aruinl(e.  Torino.  A. 
B.  C.  1938. 224  pp.  9  lire. — Romance  about 
musicians. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■^Alberto  M.  Ghisalberti.  Cospirazioni 
del  Risorgimento.  Palermo.  Ciuni.  1938. 
236  pp.  15  lire. — Essays  on  the  hiAory  of 
the  Papal  States  under  Gregory  XVI. 
'^K^ioachino  Grognoligo.  Vittorio  Bette- 
loni.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1938.  414  pp. 
20  lire. — Life  and  times  of  a  Veronese 
contemporary  of  Carducci. 

■^-Mercede  Mundula.  La  moglie  di  Verdi. 
Milano.  Treves.  1938.  320  pp.  15  lire. — 
Homage  to  the  wife  of  a  genius. 

★Pietro  Orsi.  Storia  mondiale  dal  1814  al 
1938.  Vol.  I.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1938. 
442  pp.  25  lire. — Revision  of  Cento  anni 
di  Storia  Universale  (181S'191S). 

★I.  Papanin.  ?{ove  Mesi  sulla  banchisa. 
Parigi.  Edizioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938. 
78  pp.  4  francos. — Record  of  the  Soviet 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 

★Vittorio  G.  Rossi.  Oceano.  Milano. 
B^piani.  1938.  248  pp.  12  lire. — Youthful 
travels  and  adventures. 

★Italo  Sulliotti.  Europa  Svegliati.  Firenze. 
Agnelli.  1938.  10  lire. — Scenes  and  Bgures 
of  the  Spanish  War. 

★Orio  Vergani.  La  Via  nera.  Milano. 
Treves.  1938.  15  and  20  lire. — From  Mas- 
saua  to  Mogadiscio. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

★Eme^o  Quadrone.  Sahara.  Milano. 
Treves.  1938.  250  pp.  15  and  20  lire. — 
Peoples  and  countries  of  the  Lybian  desert. 
★Gino  de  Sandtis.  La  mia  Africa.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1938.  208  pp.  10  lire. — Out- 
landing  book  of  colonial  travels. 

★Emilio  Sereni.  Hapoli.  Paris.  Edizioni 
di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938.  39  pp.  2  francs. — 
And  its  proletariat. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Bortolo  Belotti.  Poesie  hergamasche. 
Bergamo.  Giopi.  1938.  136  pp.  8  lire. — 


★Giuseppe  Camposampiero.  La  Poesia 
italiana  contemporanea.  Roma.  Casa  Edi- 
trice  Nazionale.  1938.  368  pp.  15  lire. — 
Fifty  years  of  poetry. 

★Nina  Infante  Ferraguti.  A  ritroso. 
Roma.  Formiggini.  1938.  170  pp.  10  lire. 
— Childhood  memories  in  verse. 

★Silvio  Salvatore  Gargiulo.  Surriento  e 
Massd  sacchejate  da  'e  turche  Vanno  1558. 
Sorrento.  Petagna.  1938.  32  pp. — Brief 
rimed  chronicle  in  Neapolitan. 

★Giacomo  Giacomelli.  Jacmin  di  Jachem. 
Modena.  Imm.  Concezione.  1938.  174  pp. 
3  lire. — ^Dialed  poems  by  an  archprieA 
of  Frignano,  edited  by  A.  Gimorri. 
★Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.  I  trofei.  Milano, 
^izione  Latine.  1938.  166  pp.  10  lire. — 
Verse  translation  by  Vincenzo  de  Simone. 
★Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Le  Stanze  dell'Invemo. 
Bari.  Societa  Editrice  Tipografica.  1938. 
47  pp. — Some  of  his  lyrics  translated  by 
Lionello  Fiumi. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Comeliu  Codreanu.  Gtiardia  di  ferro. 
Roma.  Casa  Editrice  Nazionale.  1938. 
378  pp.  18  lire. — The  new  Roumania. 
★M.  Litvinov.  Sul  Fronte  della  Pace. 
Parigi.  Edizioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938. 
64  pp.  3  francs. — Essays  on  various  phases 
of  the  European  situation. 

★Vito  Magliocco.  Detroit  U.  S.  A. 
Roma.  Edizioni  A.  N.  F.  D.  I.  1931.  182 
pp.  15  lire. — An  engineer  Judies  an  in- 
du&rial  phenomenon. 

★Vito  Magliocco.  La  noftra  colonia  di 
Tunisi.  Milano.  La  Prora.  1933.  255  pp. 
10  lire. — Its  importance  is  largely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  recent  events. 

★Vito  Magliocco.  La  Puhhlicitd  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Roma.  Edizioni  A.  N.  F.  D,  I. 
1932.  191  pp.  20  lire. — Advertising  on  its 
native  heath. 

★Mario  Montagnana.  Contro  Vopera  di 
divisione  del  fascismo:  unitd.  Parigi.  Edi¬ 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1938.  37  pp.  2 
francs. — What’s  wrong  with  fascism? 
★Renzo  Segala.  Trincee  di  Spagna.  Mila¬ 
no.  Treves.  1938.  254  pp.  15  and  20  lire. — 
Italian  legionnaires  defend  civilization 
with  Franco. 

★Vincenzo  Zangara.  II  Partito  unico  e  il 


